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No. 2224. 
NDIA MUSEUM, INDIA OFFICE, S8.W. 
June, 1870. 


IS HEREBY GIVEN that on SATURDAY, the 11th of 
Py eles succeeding Saturday until 6th of August inclusive, the 
India Museum will be OPEN to the Public until dusk. 

The Museum is also open to the general public on Monday, Tuesday, 
and Wednesday, as well as on Saturday, in each week : and on Thurs- 
days to Visitors with special cards from Members of ‘the Council of 
India and Heads of Departments in the India Office. 

Entrance 1x CHARLES-STREET. 

Admission :—From Noon until 4 p.m. —_— 1st October to 30th April, 

and until 5 p.m. from lst May to 30th September, and on the Satu 


bove named from Noon until dusk. 8 Pp. n. 
¥ Visitors to the India Office on Fridays are also admitted to the 


h the India Off 
atin itt esi lane J. FORBES WATSON. 





OYAL BOTANIC SOCIETY, Recent’s Park. 

—The NEXT EXHIBITION of PL ANTS. FLOWERS, and 

FRUIT will take place on WEDNESDAY and THURSDAY, *June 
22nd and 23rd. 

The attention of Nurgeeymen and Florists is particularly directed 

to the New Schedule of Prizes. 


HE ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of the 
MEMBERS of the ARUNDEL SOCIETY will be held in the 
Rooms, 24, Old Bond-street, W., on URSD ay. the 16th of June, 
= mae past Two o'clock, for the following purpose! 
ransact the usual business of an ‘Annual “General Meeting, 
as jaefined by the Rules. 

2. To authorize the namber of Second Subscribers being limited to 
1,500, and to make such variations in and additions to the Rules as 
may be necessary for carrying out such limitation. 

24, Old Bond-street, W. F. W. MAYNARD, Secretary. 


NTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY of LONDON, 
4, St. Martin’s-place, Trafalgar-square, TUESDAY, 14th inst., 
at8p.m. Papers to be read:— 
‘The Kelts of Ireland,’ by Dr. John Beddoe, Pres. A.S.L. 
* The Irish Celt," by Dr. Henry Hudson. 
* Race-Elements of the Irish People,’ by Mr. G. H. Kinahan. 
J. FRED. COLLINGWOUD, Secretary. 


HE ALLIED UNIVERSITIES CLUB, 
12, GRAFTON-STREET, PICCADILLY, W. 

This Club is established for University men and Members of recog- 
nized learned Societies. It is managed by a Committee, and Members 
are under no pecuniary liability 

Annual Subscription, Five Gainees. 

Entrance Fee, to original Members, Five Guineas; to subsequent 
Members, Fifteen Guineas. 

The LIST of ORIGINAL MEMBERS (now consisting of upwards 
of 170) WILL BE CLOSED by WEDNESDAY. the 22nd inst. Forms 
of application, and every ae may be obtained from 

OFTUS H. MARTIN, Secretary. 


WENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER.—PRO- 

FESSORSHIP of NATURAL PHILOSUPHY.—The Trustees 

of Owens College invite Applications from Gentlemen willing to become 

Candidates for the above Professorship, which will become Vacant in 
September next, by the Resignation of Professor W. Jack, . 

nstruction in this Department is at present given solely by means 

ef Lectures; but the Trustees expect to be able to make immediate 

provision for the Establishment of a Physical Laboratory. 

Candidates are requested to send iu Applications stating Age, Aca- 
demical Degree — general ge weageons accompanit ied by Testi- 
monials. to “* The Trustees of Owens Coilege,” under Cover to the 
Registrar, on or before the 17th of June next. 

} Further information will be given on application to the Principal ; 
but it is requested that the Trustees may not be addressed individually. 
J. G. GREEN WOUD, Principal. 
J. HOLME NICHOLSON, Registrar. 


DINBURGH ACADEMY. — The Directors 

of the Edinburgh Academy are prepared to receive APPLICA- 
TIONS for the vacant Classical Mastership. Information as to the 
duties and emoluments of the office may be obtained from Mr. ALEx- 
ANDER Beare. Clerk to the Directors, 4, North St. ienant street, Edin- 
with whom applications (accompanied by_ twenty copies of 
Testimonials) must be lodged on or before MUNDAY, chs 4th of July. 
The next Master will be expected to enter on his duties on the 1st of 


Edinburgh Academy, May 23, 1870. 
RYSTAL PALACE SHILLING OPERAS.— 


Gounod’s FAUST. MONDAY and THURSDAY next. 
Nore.—Stalls for either Performance should be secured early. 


RYSTAL PALACE FIREWORKS and GREAT 
COMBINED FETE.—CINDERELLA. BILLIARD MATCH. 
AMERICAN SKATE 























SRS, a other Entertainments. MILITARY 
BAND. LITTLE RAREY, 
ted —1s, 6d. Tickets on - up to Monday Evening only. Crystal 


Palace and Exeter Hall Ticket Offices open till 8 30 p M. o guarantee 
is given that distant agencies can be kept supplied. Admission at doors 
on the day, 2s. 6d. Guinea Season Tickets free. 


RYSTAL PALACE.—ALL the GREAT FOUN- 
TAINS. WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON at 40. One Shilling. 


RYSTAL PALACE.—The GRAND SALOON 

PUBLIC and PRIVATE DINING ROOMS, overlooking the 

Palace and Park, are NOW OPEN. — BERTRAM & ROBERTS, 
Refreshment Department. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
TUESDAY EVENING LECTURES. 


The LAST le wth ig of Pots Senies will be delivered on June 14th 
at 8°30, by Professor C. Subject— bec. —— and 











EDFORD COLLEGE (for Ladies), 48 and 49, 
Bedford-sq' London. Founded 1 Incorporated 1869.— 
The PROFESSORSHIP of DRAWING will be VACANT at the Close 
of the Present T to be sent in, 
dressed to the Ghairmane before po en hy July 
JANE MARTINEAU, Hon. Sec. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE INSTITUTE for LADIES, 
Tuffnell Park, Camden-road, London, N. 


Fee for Residents in we School, 60 Guineas; in Middle School, 
40 Guineas; in Elementary, 30 Guineas.—For Prospectuses, address 
Mrs. Moret, Lady Principal. 


LAE COLLEGE, ROCHESTER, KENT. 











This Establish t has been fully engaged in the education 
of Young Ladies for more than, acentury. During the last few years 
the London Collegiate System has been introduced, and a thoroughly 
sound education, on the best modern system, is now offered at from 
Thirty to Fifty Guineas per annum 

English Grammar and Analysis, Arithmetic, History, Geograph. 
Latin, Drawing, Singing, aso Dancing, are taught by well- qualified 
visiting Masters and Professors,—French, German, Italian, Music, 
Elementary English, and Writing, by ex perienced resident Governe:ses, 
7 and goer 

Lectures on juglish 
Knighton, Es: 

St. Martin’s 
in 1854. 





Literature and Physical Science, by William 
Lecturer at the Royal E 1 Ex 
all, London, opened by H. R. H. the late Prince Consort 





Address the Lapy Principat. 



























O THE PROVINCIAL PRESS.—A Untver- 
SITY MAN, experienced as a Writer on Political and Ee 
Subjects, can furnish, on enotennte forms, a LONDON LETTER. 8 
mens sent.—Address Sigma, 35, Hereford-road, Westbourne-grove. 


YHE ADVERTISER, who has held an office in 

qennenjon with a Medical Corporation in London for nearly 

Years, seeks another ENGAGEMENT. Bes is well fitted for a 
position of Trast and Confidence, requiring the rmance of 

— duties ; and he would feel a pleasure in taking himself valuable 

to! 4 High T and I —Sres, 9, Strand, 


tig ~~ 


Mba = eraddrens 
ting-hill, W. 


W ANTED, by a Graduate of Cambridge, a 

TUTORSHIP in a Nobleman’s or Gentleman’s Family. No 

~~ to travel.—Address ALpua, Montpelier Library, Chelten- 
am. 











Pioy 





SUB-EDITOR of one of the leading Daily 
pers desires a CHANGE. Would join the Staff of a First-class 
H. 8. 8., 16, Victoria-gardens, Ladbroke-street, Not- 








O CONTINENTAL TOURISTS.—A Clergyman 

of the Church of England, accustomed to the Continent, wilhogal ain 

bd ay GERMANY Gy tA month of JULY, and would be happy 
‘0 be or Gentleman desirous of a Tour 

| tad or who eae wich, to obtain an accomplished Education with 
a Ce pa Professor of European reputation.—Particulars may 








ESTA BLISHMENT for YOUNG LADIES, 
4 FRANCFORT-ON-THE-MAIN med LINDNER, a native 
of Saxony, receives a TED NUMB. of PUPILS for Board 
-— Instruction in the usual branches of [ fiberal education. Terms 

erate. ferences to Pareuts of former Pupils. One of the Ladies 
of the establishment will be in England during the — of July, and 
will be ha» py to give any information, or to escort Pupils.—Apply to 
Miss Linpner, 45, Hochstrasse, Francfort-on-the- Main. 


 iaamaaaee to the Rev. Georce Barrie, D.D., 
Walton College, Liverpoo! 


HE PROPRIETOR ofan OLD-ESTABLISHED 
PROVINCIAL JOURNAL is desirous of meeting with an active 
BUSINESS PARTNER, experienced in the practical management of 
a Newspaper, and who has from 1,5001. 2,0001. to invest in the con- 
cern.—Apply, by letter, to H. 'OAMPxsit, Big care of Messrs. Wilkinson 
& Sons, ¥7, Pall Mall, 8.W 















MALVERN COLLEGE 


A FIFTH BOARDING HOUSE WILL OPEN THIS YEAR. 
On WEDNESDAY, July 6th, an EXAMINATION will be held for 
a CLASSICAL SCHOLARSHIP, value 301. 
Candidates must be under 15 years on August Ist. 


M ALVERN WELLS.—The Rev. W. W. Gepeg, 
M.A. (for the last ten years Head-Master of the Juvenile Pro- 
Cheltenham), 





en? et intends, after Midsummer, 1870, 


OPEN REPAKATORY SCHOUL “ the Well House, Malvern 
Wells AX. Terms, apply to the Rev. W. W. Gevee, Clifton House, 


Cheltenham. 


V ORCESTER PROPRIETA i OOLLSes 
FOR BLIND SONS OF GENTLEM 
Second Term, 1870. 

President—The LORD BISHOP of WORCESTER. 
President of Council—The Right Hon. LORD LYTTELTON, 
Principal—Rev. R. H. BLAIR, M.A. F.R.AS. 
Vice-Prineipal—S. 8. FORSTER, Esq. M.A. 

“ There is no other Estublishment in existence for the Upper Classes 
than the Worcester College, which has been set on foot for teaching the 
Blind Sons of Geutlemen.”— Bishop of Worcester. 

Upon application to the Secretary at the College, or at 33, Essex- 
street, Strand. a Pamphlet containing full particulars of the Kegula- 
tions of the College will be forwarded postage free. 








FORFARSHIRE. 


BxeovGcHTyY FERRY PROPRIETARY 
SCHOOL, 

The DIRECTORS, having established this School, desire to arrange 
with a HEAD MASTER, who will conduct it on his own responsibility 
and fo~ his own cenans. A better field for a first-class successful School 
cannot be met w 

All Taformeation as to Emoluments and Terms of arrangement will 
be obtained from Mr. Ropert Sturrock, Secretary. Savings Bank, 
Dundee, with whom —o are requested to be lodged within 
= a from this 

he REOPENING. oft the SCHOOL takes place First Week of Sep- 


aes 
Dundee, 6th June, 1870. 





HENLEY-ON-THAMES, 


Rexvar GRAMMAR SCHOOL OF 
KING JAMES THE FIRST. 
Head Master—Rev. A. CHURCH, M.A., late Assistant Master 
of Merchant Taylors’ School, London. 
The SCHOOL will meet, after the Summer Holidays, on AUGUST 15th. 
For Terms, and other particulars, apply to the Rev. A. Cuurcn, Mer- 
chant Taylors’ School, or 5. The Crescent, Clapham-common. 


ENSIONNAT G. MEUSER, for Young Gentle- 
men, a Nyon, prés Genéve, Switzerland. 
For Prospectuses. containing full information of the Courses of Tn- 
a giveu in this Establishment, with other particulars, apply 
to Mr. G. Mevser, Nyon, Canton de Vaud, Suisse. 


DUCATION.—A YOUNG LADY desires a 

SLTUATION as Governess in a Family where there are young 

Children. She teaches English and Music and French to Beginners.— 
Address Y., care of Mrs. Norton, tracondale, Norwich 


GRADUATE of CAMBRIUGE is anxious to 
obtain TRANSLATIONS from Latin. Greek. French, Italian, 
Spanish, porenanens or German; he also PREPARES ‘CANDE 
DATES for the london University Matri 
Terms ,for private tuition, 2l. per mouth ; six hours per week.—Address 
Sres, 170, Culford-road, Kingsland, N. 
































































ITERARY.—Mr. ALEXANDER TEETGEN, 
Author of ‘ Palingenesia,’ * Fruit from Devon,’ &c., is 
SLROUS of AN ENGAGEMENT as regular or occasional Contributor 
to a good Periodical.—Augustus Villa, Richmond-road, Hackney. 


ff.RANSLATIONS.—Miss BERRY, 8, Montpelier- 
square, TRANSLATES Documents and Works of all descriptions, 
from French, German, Italian, and Spanish. 


NEWSPAPER PROPRIETORS.—TO BE 

SOLD, in One Lot, the ENTIRE PLANT, recently used for 

publishing the ‘ Western’ Dai ily Standard,’— Conisbee’s Two-feeder 

Machine, with Patent Flyers, Steam Engine and Boiler, Type, in 

Nonpareil, Minion, Bourgevis, sufficient for a 4-page Daily, or 8-page 

Weekly Paper.—For full particulars apply to Mr. Houmes, 48, Pater- 
noster-row, or Mr. Luxe, Printer, Bedford-street, Plymouth. 


} EWSPAPER PROPERTY.—TO BE SOLD 

IMMEDIATELY (the Proprietor having other engagements), 
the COPYRIGHT of a WEEKLY NEWSPAPER with large circula- 
tion. A portion of the purchase-money can remain.—Address Press, 
Post-office, Fleet-street. 


4 he E COPYRIGHT of TWO NEWSPAPERS 

FOR SALE, one circulating in the Colonies, and the other in 
India, &c. Established in = kite 1866. _. = Apply to ‘Messrs. WituraM 
Epwarps & Co. 8, Ki 


BE SOLD, a well-established CONSER- 
VATIVE NEWSPAPER, commanding the support of a powerful 
pest. Satisfactory reasons given why the present Proprietors wish to 
dispose of the rame.—Address CousERT AYE care of C. Mitchell & Co., 
12 and 13, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street, E.C. 


HE LONDON LITERARY AGENCY, 
tuted to facilitate intercourse between Authors and a aa 
and to supply the Provincial Press with Literesy and Political uate. 


























Manuscripts examined and advised UPR seen 

Press; Pamphlets prepared on any subj: Translations made; and 

jiterary apy of “every nn, prom puly oo efficiently mant 4 
ffices, 23, stock-street, Covent-garden 








W ATER-COLOUR DRAWING*‘—A Member of 

the Society of British Artists is at liberty to GIVE LESSONS 
in the above or OIL PAINTING.—Address X. ¥., Messrs. Newman, 
Soho-square, W. 


ART I POTTERY.— ORIGINAL PAINTINGS 





POTTERY, by W. 8S. COLEMAN, executed at Minton’s 
Manufactory, ON ‘VIEW, for a short time, at T. M*Lean’s Gallery, 
7, Haymarket. by tation of ad Card. 













Me? yl PAINTINGS and WATEREOLOUR 
WINGS.—A CHOICE COLLECTIONS 

best Buatich and Foreign Masters, ALWAYS ON 

a Gallery, 7, Haymarket.  Adnieaion by pr 





A] J 
SIXTINE qgarah at ROME. The permanent Fac-similes 
menveltees 2 nee ot iN VE Daily, from 12 till 5, at the 
the AUTOTYPE COMPANY’ Limited), 96, RATHBONE- 
aN «th door to Winsor & Newton's). 


OME.—An EXHIBITION of 

Eighteen Hundred PHOTOGRAPHS of the 

of ROME, prepared under the direction of cous, © 
Hou M.A. Oxon., F.S.A., now on View in CUNDA 

168, New Bond-street. ‘Open. on Monday, J i 

till Dusk. A 








ant 








Liberty.’ The Lecture wilt be delivered in Fre 
_, ickets, which are transferable. and will admit either Fig or 
may be obt. d at the Office of the College, 2s. 6d. each. 
JOHN ROBSON, B.A., Secretary to the Council. 








RIVATE PUPIL.—A Clergyman, who is pre- 
paring his own ave for School, will have a VACANCY at Mid- 
summer for y BOY. from 8 to 12 years of age. A resident Swiss 





NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LUNDON. — The 

PROFESSURSHTIP of PRACTICAL PHYSIOLOGY and 

HISTOLUGY be be VACANT at the end of the present Session, 
= f the of Professor M Foster. 





oh tent iu 


for the be received up to Wednesday, 
uly ath at the Office of the —— pow further information may 
be obtuined. JVHN ROBSON, B.A., Secretary to the Council. 








XUM 





teaches French or ag im Music. References to Guar- 
dians of late Pupils. —Addre Pace Sevsiey, Stonehouse. 
Gloucestershire, one hour fem Chelienbam, three hours from London. 


ANTED, a SUCCESSOR in a SELECT 
SCHOOL of the highest class. The centleman must be yt aes 
teacher and an amiable and sensible man. Terms moderate.—Ad 
M.A., Post-office, Brixton-rise, London, 8. 









Photographs of the Antiqu 
Historical or Approximative, p 
tion of Jonn Henry Parner, Hon. M.A. Ox 
iug in Cundall’s Gallery, 168, ‘New Bond sti 
admission to the Gallery. 


Hundred 
Dates, either 








Terms for two stamps. 





A. Manset, Photographie Art Publisher 
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OTICE. — Contrisutions are invited for the 
RECTANGULAR REVIEW, yy Quarterly Communication on 
Faieoeeey. a Science and the Fine Arts (including Music 
e First Number in es aly next, price 2s..6d. The 
Editor : wilt > , e. “3 to examine Articles upon every variety of subject, 
and care will be taken to return unsuitable MSS. 
Office: 14, York-street, Covent-garden, W.C. 


T. JAMES’S-‘STREET.—YORK CHAMBERS, 
To ier ter gene of Ee eens oe of Residential Chambers 
mises. 








RTISTS STUDIO.—TO BE LET, situated in 

*s-terrace, St. John’s Wood, close to the Marlborough road 

Railway Station, a large commodious STUDIO, nearly forty feet 

square, standing in its own grounds; ante-room, coal-cellar, store- 

room, &c. Gas and | wal ater eo _on.—For particulars apply to GranaM 
Prinece, R t House, » St. John’s Wood. 








EWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, COPY- 

RIGHTS, &c., Valued for Transfer, and Sales effected pri- 

vately, by Mr. Hoxmes, Valuer of Literary Srcoarty y, and Valuer and 
Accountant to the Trade, 48, Paternoster-row. 





IGROSCOPE FOR SALE.—A _ first - class 

rge best” BINOCULAR MICROSCOPE (nearly new), by 

Smith, Bee & Beck, having Beck’s new Concentric Rotating Stage, 

with potished mahogany case, two pairs of eye-pieces, high power eye- 

Ries, stage forceps, glass plates, &c., but no object-glasses.—Apply to 
r. W. Statuam, Britannia Iron-Works, Derby. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 





NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 

The Collection of Modern Books at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 
already by many Thousand Volumes the largest in the World, is still 
further augmented and enriched from day to day by the addition of 
Fresh Copies of the Books most in demand, and by ample supplies of 
all the best Forthcoming Works as they appear. 


First-Class Subscription, 
For a constant succession of the Newest Books, 
ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 
THE NAMES OF NEW SUBSCRIBERS ARE ENTERED DAILY. 
Book Societies supplied on Liberal Terms. 


Prospectuses postage free on application. 


FREE DELIVERY OF BOOKS. 


MUDIE’°S LIBRARY MESSENGERS deliver the New Books at 
the Resid of Subscribers, in every part of London, on a plan 





10) MUSEUMS. —Mr. R. Damon, of Weymouth, 

has ON SALE an extensive sig su nein of FISH ES, SNAKES, 
LIZARDs, +t from India, 8. Africa, Suri reserved in cleat 
spirits in g cylinders. "Also,, carefully prepared Stuff Specimens. 
All in fine dition, and med.— Printed Catalogue, 3d. 


CIENTIFIC PRESENTS.—Collections to illus- 
trate Lyell's ‘ Elements of Geology,’ and facilitate the important 

study of Mineralogy and Geology, can had at 2, 5, 10, 20, 50 to 1,000 
Eheti also single specimens of Minerals, Rocks, Fossils, and Recent 

oes EXNANT. M Maps, Hammers, all the ‘Recent Publications, &c., of 
Mineralogist to Her Majesty, 149, Strand.—Private In- 

pone a is ge in Geology and Mineralogy by Mr. Tenant, F.G.8., 

149, Strand, 


Trea 

UTHORS, ARTISTS, and AMATEURS can 

have their Works ENTIRELY PRODUCED—Printed from the 

most approved founts of type, Seunaareae in the highest style of Chromo 

or Photo Lithography, Lithography, Steel, Copper- rate, or Wood En- 

graving, and Bound coanibbers by JOHN B. DAY (Day & oem, Litho- 
graphers to the Queen, &c.), 3, Savoy-street, Strand, ‘London, W 


IALESTINE, EGYPT, GREECE, &c. —TO BE 

a a Series of large and striking WATER-COLOUR DRAW- 
ines lating to the above, suitable for Lectures or Institutions. 
MS. Vactares, if desired.—Apply Mr. Overuzap, Bookseller, Harrow- 
on-the- Hill. 


OVE'S CATALOGUE OF CHOICE OLD 
ENGRAVINGS and ETCHINGS, by the most celebrated and 
esteemed Masters, forwarded by post for two stamps. 
81, Bunhill-row, London.—Established above sixty years. 


COND-HAND BOOKS, Good and Cheap.—dJ. 
ROWSELL’S CATALOGUE of nearly 20,000 Volumes of Standard 
weed in most Classes of Literature, of the highest class—a most valu- 

able Collection of Works in Miscellaneous and Natural History. 
Catalogues forwarded on application.—9, King William-street, Charing 
Cross, W:C. Libraries purchased. 


EMPORTANT NOTICE 


In consequence of the RE-BUILDING of PREMISES, to com- 
mence in July next, BICKERS & SON have decided to offer a large 
portion of their SURPLUS STOCK, including the entire Editions 
and Remainders of several Valuable Works, at marvellously KE- 
DUCED PRICES, for CASH. 


A Special Clearance List on application. 
1, LEICESTER-SQUARE, W.O. 


























PLEGANTLY BOUND PRIZE-BOOKS 


BICKERS & SON’S toe of St SCHOOL tgp is by far the 
largest and best Selected in En, d. The 
by great solidity, and other palate of good eeneneniie: while ‘the 
low prices charged have gained for their Establishment a ‘reputation 
as the best and cheapest in the country for School Prizes. 

Catalogues by post for one stamp. 


1, LEICESTER-SQUARE, W.C. 


R. HUNT'S INSTITUTION for the CURE of 

STAMMERING, ORE HOUSE, near HASTINGS. Conducted 

by his Brother-in-Law, the a F. H. Rivers, M.A. Mr. Riversattends 

at 4, St. Martin’s- place, London, W.C., on the First and Third Thurs- 
days of every Month, from Misvuntetimen mm. 


Now ready, HUNT on STAMMERING, 7th Edition, price 5s. 


TAMMERING. — Messrs. DANZIGER & 
k FRENCH, 9, CHESTER-PLACE, Albany- street, N.W. 
LONDON, effectually and permanently CURE all IMPEDIMENT 
of SPEECH, whether due to nervousness or other causes, irrespective 
= age or sex. No me chanical pene 8 used. The highest references 
can be No fee unless benefit 
dasived. 


RIGANDAGE IN GREECE.—Mr. T. J. Att- 
MAN having purchased the Remainder of ‘ The BRIGANDS of 
the MOREA,’ a Narrative of a Captivity in Greece, in 2 vols. 8vo. pub- 
lished by Saunpenrs & Ortey at 2is., is offering the same at the LOW 
PRICE of 58.—London, 463, Oxford-street. 


ITISH BUTTERFLIES.—A few COPIES of 
NOEL HUMPHREYS'S magnificent Work on BRITISH 
BUTTERFLIES —— at 11. 11s. 6d., may be had at the reduced 
ALLMAN, New’ Oxford- street, London. It 
hand-coloured Plates of 300 different varieties, and is hand- 

somely bound in ‘fall gilt cloth, gilt edges. 























RITISH MOTHS.—A few COPIES of Norn 
Seemnares agtenttd Work on BRITISH MOTHS, pub- 
may d at the reduced price of 25s., of T. J. ALL- 
eee wrest, —- . Ce ag ol a sotgered 
e' arieties, an ndsome! und in 
ited y ull gi 





which has given general satisfaction for many years. 
THE NAMES OF NEW SUBSCRIBERS ARE ENTERED DAILY. 


Prospectuses postage free on application. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
CHEAP BOOKS. 


PURCHASERS of BOOKS for Public or Private Libraries, Secre- 
taries of Book Clubs and Insti ing Agents 
and others are respectfully invited to apply for the NEW EDITION of 
MUDIE’s CLEARANCE CATALOGUE of Books on Sale. 


This CATALOGUE contains more than One Thousand Popular Books 
ofthe Past and Present SeAsons, New and Second-hand, at the lowest 
Current Prices; with a large Selection of Works of the Best Authors, 
in Ornamental Bindings, well adapted for Gentlemen’s Libraries and 
Drawing-room Tables, and for Wedding and Birthday Presents. 





*,* All the Books in Circulation, or on Sale, at MUDIE’S 
SELECT LIBRARY, may also be obtained with the least possible 
delay, by all Subscribers to MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 
Cross-street, Manchester; and from all Booksellers and Literary In- 
stitutions in connexion with the Library. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, New Oxford-street. 
CITY OFFICE—4, KING-STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 





[THE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307, Regent- 
street, W.—Subscriptions from One Guin ea to any amount, ac- 
cording to ‘the supply required. ae the best New w Books, English, 
French, and German 
List of New Publications, pers rod pent free. — * at A Siceeee 
Catalogue of Surplus Books —— for Sale at greatly reduced prices 
may also be had, free, on applic ation.— Boorn’s, Cuurton’s, Hope- 
son’s, and Saunpers & Or.ey’s United Libraries, 307, Regent-street, 
near the Polytechnic. 


ONDON LIBRARY, 12, St. JaMmEs’s-SQUARE, 
NDON. —Founded in 1841. 
Potvon—H . H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
President—-THE EARL OF CLARENDON. 

The following are the terms of admission to this Library, which con- 
vine 85,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in various 

ang 8. 
a Sel scription, 31. a year, or 2l., with Entrance fee of 61.; Life Mem- 

ership, 2 

F viftecn Volumes are allowed to Country, and Ten to Town Members. 
Reading-room open from Ten to half-past Six. 

Prospectus on application. Gesaceaun (New Edition), price 158.; to 


Members, 10s. 6d. 2 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


LD AGE or ACCIDENT, not DISEASE, should 
end our days. —The PORTABLE TURKISH VAPOUR and HOT- 

















rida BATH. Vide Leader, Daily zelegrenh, na. 7.— Price, 2ls.— 
Bond-stres me stamps. Sole Agent, T. street, 
-street, W. 





p= at 5,54, and 6 - Cent.— 
YLON COMPANY, LIMITED. 
Subscribed Capital, £750,000. 

The Directors continue to issue DEBENTURES on the following 
terms, viz.:—For one year, at 5 per cent.; for three years, at 5:; and 
for five years at 6 per cent. per annum; also for — periods, on 
terms to be ascertained at the Office of the yo 

R. ERON, Secretary. 


Palmerston-buildings, Old Broad-street, E.C. 








Sales by Auction 
Scientific and Miscellaneous Articles. 
M® J.C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 


at his Great Rooms, 38, King-street, Covent-garden, on FRIDAY, 
June 17, at Half-past 12 precisely, several Valuable THEODOLITES. 
by order of the Secretary of State for India— Cameras and Lenses, and 
other Photographic Apparatus, by Ross—Two Amateur’s Lathes, and 
a few Tools ; and a Variety of Miscellaneous Articles as usual. 
On View the morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 





The Celebrated eer Collection of Shells.—Fourth and 
‘oncluding Sale. 


h R. J.C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 
at his Great Rooms, 38, King-street, prentenaion, on TUES- 
AY, June 21, at half-past 12 precisely, with: the LAST 
PORTION of the very choice and extensive COLLECTION of SHELLS 
belonging to G. F. ANGAS, Esq. F.L.S., and made by him in 
various parts of the world, eapecialiy in Australia and the Pacific 
Islands. This Collection comprises many Thousand Species of Shells 
in fine condition; also, Three Store Cabinets. 
On view after twelve o’clock on the day prior and morning o e, 
and Catalogues had. — ‘i a 





Minerals, Fossils, Bird Skins, &c. 
R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 
DAY, Jump" iau at Baitanie preci none Cae st 


l4th, at 
MINERALS ved from I: 
ANIMA bSKING we m Ireland. Also FOSSILS, BIRD and 


On View the morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 


A Portion of the very Select and ed Choice Library 
of W. F. FO aa 


MESSR' 

ae WILKINSON ‘t HODGE, Auctioneers 
and Works illustrative of the Fine Arts, 
will SELL by py AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington-street, 
Stra NDAY, June 13, at | o'clock oly, & ‘ortion 
of the very rules: and exceedingly choice oy of "of W. a Novel, 

Esq.;_ comprising exeessively rare Early 
Edition of Holit ed’s Chronic! 


and Romances— 
Marguerite de Navarre, Heptameron, 3 — 





(the finest co ~—- yy known)— 

—Théophile, Parnasse Satyrique, 2 vols. printed on vellum—Putten- 
ham’s Arte of Englishe Poesie, @ paper, unique, &c. ; to which are 
added, splendid Books of Prints, valuable County Histories, and 
important Manuscripts and Printed a DuS 
les Arts du Moyen Age, 9 vols.— Magna et ee in Letters of 

liphili Hypneroto- 
red roceo b; 








wickshire by =. 2 vols. wi asted's Kent, 4 eda Whitaker's 
Leeds, 2 vols., with 40 Coats-of-Arms (200 of which am additional 
drawings), splendidly anes in their proper colours by T. Dowse 
—Hore Beate Mari Virginis, MS. on vellum, with eleven very fine 
miniatures oy a Milan artist—-Virgilii Opera, MS. on vellum, with 
painted borders by a Florentine artist— Biblia Sacra Latina, 
MS. on es stone written about 1275 by he ger Sani, of Cremona, with 
illuminations—the Original Sketch-Book of the famous Cavaliere 

Pp. L. Ghezzi, containing upwards of 300 very asin and spirited Por- 
raits, sketched in pen and ink from life—Manuscrits Francais, em 
Prose et en Vers, MS. written in 1481-82 for Charles de  % nee 
de Chimay—Homeri Opera, Graecé, 2 vols., First Edition, 1488, &¢. 

May be viewed two p sono prior. Catalogues may be had on receipt 
of two stamps. 


The Extensive and Valuable Collection of Autograph Letters 
of GEORGE MANNERS, Esq., F.S.A. 
ESSRS. 


OTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE, Auctioneers 
\ of Literary Pro and Works illustrative of the Fine Arts, 
will SELL by A AUCTION, at their are No. 13, Wellington-street, 
Semis W.O., on TUESDAY, June 14, an Three Follewieg. ann 

"clock Precisely, extensive and SS COLL 

AvTOGR APH LETTERS of GEORGE MANN 
comprising Lord Geenadiens and Keepers 2 the Great 7 Sig 
Thomas More— Presidents of the Dnited States—Regicides—The Bona- 
parte Family, series— Maximilian of Mexico 
and the Beapeeas Charlotte, tatters addressed to both, and Autographs 














York, a nearly comp! niet te Series—Autographs of the Royal Family of 
England, fom Henry VIL. to Queen Victoria—Autographs oh. _ 
Royal Families of France, <9 L£ harles VIII. to the present Em 

—Historians, Sti tific Men—E) me and Clarical 
Autographs—Naval and Military, Actors, Artists, Medical and General 
Literature— Foreign Autographs in all classes—Royal and Noble Ladies. 
— and Isabella of Spain—and many other Foreign Poten- 


On view two dogs prior. Catalogues of this. important Sale sent by 
post for six stamps 


The Collection of British and Foreign Portraits collected 
by GEORGE MANNERS, Esq., F.S.A. 
MESSRS. 


OTHESY, WILKINSON & HODGE, Auctioneers 
iN Litera: erary ORTON, and Works illustrative of the Fine Arts, 
will SELi by pigs + 0 i their House, No. 13, Wellington-street, 
Strand, W.C RDAY, June 18, the COLLECTION of 
BRITISH -~' PoREIG IN PURTRAITS, the property of GEORGE 
MANNERS, Esq., en formed a view to illustrate his 
lection of Au‘ ; comprising English and Foreign Royal 
Personages, Nobility — yy ~ Gentry, , a the —— Naval 
and Military Commanders, Poets, Dra: and pe of dis- 
tinction and public life, by the principal ae of the renee and 
English Schools. 

On view two days prior. Catalogues, if by post, on receipt of four 
ps. 











The Libraries f= a E. W. BRAYLEY, Esq., Librarian of 


the London Institution; of the late Rev. A. D. DALLAS; 
and of the late JOHN WILLIAM COLE, Esq. 
MESSRS. 


OTHEBY, W eo & HODGE, Auctioneers 
WO of Lit ry Propert and Works illustrative of the Fine Arts, will 
SELL by AUCTION, at their House, 13, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C., 
on WEDNESDAY, June 1 15, and two following eaRS eS at 1 o’clock pre- 
cisely, the LI IBRARLES of the late E,W. BR ., Librarian 

of the London Institution, Author y Su » &C.; 

of the late Rev. A. D. DA $;_a Portion of the Livrary o ‘a Col- 
lector; and the Library of the inte JOHN WILLIAM COLE, Esq.; the 
whole comprising various Books in the different branches of Literature 
—Works of Shakspeare, including the First Folio Edition, and of other 
Dramatists—series of Shakspeariana—Rare and Curious Books—Early 
Plays, &.—and a Mahogany Library Table 

May be viewed two days prior. Gateleanes may be had; if by post, 
on receipt of four stamps. 


The Valuable Library of the late BYAM MARTIN, Esq. 
MESSRS. 


OTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE, Auctioneers 
of Literary TOT tON, and Works illustrative of the Fine Arts, 
will SELL by TO ION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington-street, 
Strand, W.C., on MON » June 20, and Two Following fe BYAM at 
1 o'clock prec’ ely, the Valuable LIBRARY of the la 
MARTIN, Esq neludi Scott’s Waverley Novels, 43 vols. 
Jonson’s Works, by Gifford, 9 vols.—Bell’s British Theatre, 21 | vols. 
fine paper— Drummon nd’s @dipus J Judaicus—Ariosto a Furioso, 





4 vale < ag pee tl ore aa edition, in red mo e Rome— 
Spenser's Works, b: 8 vols.—Shaks "8 dy 1s rea fine 
of the Romans 


copy in old gilt tree- Std nnn ~ wie rg be Histo: 
under the teaytre, 7 vols.— Bacon's Works, by Basil Montagu, 17 vols. 
—Addison’s Works, 4 vols., Baskerville’s splendid edition, in old gilt 
calf—Southey’s a Foutaln of Brazil, 3 vols.—Malcolm’s Persia, 2 vols. 
a paper— i, Fables, 4 vols., Plates by Oudry, fine copy. 
gilt russia. 3 vols. Portraits and Plat 

French calf extra—Saint-Non, Voyage Pittoresque de Naples et Sicile, 
5 vols.—Swift’s Works, by Sir Scott, 19 vols. thie ge uvres, 
66 vols. half morocco, nineut—Edinbrgh oar Quarterly Reviews— 
Alison’s Europe, 19 vols.— Rogers Poems, 2 vols. with 
Engravings after Turner and Stothard— uripidis Tragcedis, Gr. et 
Lat. ex — Recognitione A. Matthie, 3 vols. large paper (only eleven - 
copies printed), red morocco—Johnson’s Works and Life, 15 ie) the 
Oxford Edition, on ~ ya paper—Houbraken’s Heads, brilliant i 


sions, on 
RAFAELE, LOGGIE NEL VATICANO; 
merous Editions of the 
GREEK and ists CLASSICS (many on large paper); 
Valuable Works on British India and the East ; 
Dictionaries and Grammars; 
iat other important Publications in all Classes of Literature. 
be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had; if by post 

on aS of four stamps. 
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Valuable Collection of Chinese and Battersea Enamels; 
“ Valuable Greek Lace ; ola French and English Fans; Dresden, 
Vienna, and other Old China; Early German Halberts, dc. 
MESSRS. 


GOTHEBY, ¥ WILKINSON & HODGE, Auctioneers 
and Works illustrative 3 the Fine Arts, 
qwill SELL by Av OTTON, at at Seeie House, No. 13, W ‘ton-street, 
Stra W.C., on TH HURSDAY, June 23, at 1 o’clock precisely, a 
Valuable COLLECTION Of OLD VIENNA. DRESDEN. BERLIN, 
and ORIENTAL CHINA—a few rare Specimens | of Wedgwood Ware 
—Gold Peeled Snuff-Boxes and Items of B 
Collection of Old French and English Fans—Greek Lace—a Crystal 
Vase of great rarity — Specimens | of Agate and Cornelian ; together 
with a varied of ¢ in Vases, Incense- 
Barner, Fs “Plaques, &c., and curious Early German Halberts, dated 
1609 an 


May be a the day prior to and —_ of the Sale, and Cata- 
dogues had ; if by post, on receipt of two s 











Books in General oe ~ = nde of Two Clergymen, dc. 
3” 


h ESSRS. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 

at their Rooms, 115, Chancery-lane, W.C., on THURSDAY, 
June 16, and Four Following D ys (Saturday excepted), 
LECTION of BOOKS in General Literature, including the Xo 
of Two Clergymen; comprising Poli Synopsis Criticorum, 5 vols.— 
Le Antichita di Ercolano, plates, 6 vols.—Facciolati Lexicon, 2 vols.— 
Valpy’s Delphin Classics, 141 vols.—Library of Anglo-Catholic Theo- 
logy, 63 vols.—Owen’s Works, 28 vols.—Penny Cyclopedia, 29 vols.— 
Alison’s Europe, 20 vols. ~~ Queens, 12 vols.—Waverley 
Novels, 48 vols.—Dickens’s Works, 18 vols.—Lever’s Works, 19 vols.— 
Dyce’s Shakspeare, 9 vols.—Hugh Miller 's Works, 13 vols.—Wilkinson’s 
Ancient Egyptians, 3 vols.—Knight’s Portrait Gallery, 7 vols.—John- 

son's Poets, 60 vols.—and many other Standard Works in History, 
Theology, Voya es and Travels, the Sciences, Natural History, Topo 
graphy, Antiquities, &. 


To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 


The Works of the late DANIEL MACLISE, R.A. 


Mee CURISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
respectfully give notice that will SELL by AUCTION, 

at their Great _——, re: St. James’s-square, on FRIDAY, 

J ‘ollowing Day. order of the Executors, the remaining 

WORKS of tha rts eae eA artist, DANIEL a R.A., 

d ; 

d 

] 





ncluding the Earls of Desmond and ond, the chef- 
j’ceuvre now being exhibited in the Royal Academy - The Last Sleep of 
ee, son ie rtant work, recently a at the Glasgow Exhi- 
biti and the Witches—Prospero Miranda—and nume- 
rous ae Pictures and Sketches in Oils. "Copies of Old Masters, 
ns, numerous Sketches in Water-Colours, Pen and Pencil — 
pgs, Costumes, Three fine Suits of Armour, and other artistic 
accessories. 
and Catal had. 


May be viewed two in P 











The Collection of Pictures formed by LADY STEPNEY, the 
Property of the late ADMIRAL MANNERS. 


ESSRS, CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
respectfully give notice that they — be = by AUCTION, 
at their Great Rooms, King-stre t. Jam mn MONDAY 
rane 27, ry ag the COLLECTION. of ‘PICTURES formed by 
ADY TEPNE Y about forty, years ago, consisting of Y- Sixty 
pet Cabinet Werks by Guido, Correggio, 
Titian, Berroccio, Matadyaes, Palma, = &e. 
May be viewed Friday and Saturday preceding, and Catalogues had. 








The Collection a Coins, Antique and Cinque Cento Gems of the 
SIR JAMES VALLENTIN. 


NV ESSRS.  CHRIGTEE, MANSON & WOODS 
oupeiey = notice that they } — Am by avanrey 
at oor a ms, King-street, St. James’s-squai 
DAY, June 28, at 1 Fretecy,t the COLLECTION of ANTIQUITIES 
of SIR JAMES VALLENTIN, deceased, late Sheriff of London and 
Middlesex, comprising Greek, Roman, English, and other Coins and 
Medals, yy and Cinque Cento Camei and Intaglie, and a Suit of 
em bossed Silver Armour, found at Avignon; Pew a small Collection of 





Important Public Sale of Bottled Wines, without Reserve. 
WESSES. SOUTHARD & CO., Sworn Brokers, 


of No. 2, St. Dunstan’s-hill, London, have received instructions 
to offer for PUBLIC SALE, without Reserve, at the London Com- 
mercial NET on THURSDAY, June 23, about 3,000 DOZEN 
CHATEAU MARGAUX, First Wine, 1867 Vintage. bottled at the Cha- 
teau—929 Dozen Quarts, 979 Dozen Pints, Claret, Pauillac, St.-Estephe 
Ponjeaux, Chateau Beaumont, &c.—141 Dozen Quarts, 255 Dozen Pints, 
Burgundy, 1858-1864 Vintage; Chambertin, Macon, Volnay, &c. —208 
Dozen Quarts, 140 Dozen Pints, Chablis, La Moutonne, 1864 Vin 
152 Dozen Sherry, Madeira and Bucellas —1,200 Dozen Quarts, 100 
Dozen Pints, Port, Vintages 1858, 1861, 1864, &c.; shipped by Hooper, 
7. G. Sandeman, Cockburn, Dow. Smith, Woodhouse, &e. Also 170 
Casks Martell & Hennessy’s 1867 Brandy and 76 Dozen Pink Noyau. 


Catalogues and further particulars shortly. 





The Collection of Modern Italian Engravings of the late DOW- 
AGER COUNTESS of SANDWICH, and Collection of Por- 
traits and other Engravings from the Collection of the late 
JAMES HENWOOD, Esq., of Hull. 


A ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
respectfully give notice that they will SELL by a al 
at their Great Rooms, King-street, St. James’s-square, on TU ESDA 
June 14, at lo’clock Gris the Valuable COLLECTION of MODERN 
ITALIAN E poees NGS formed by the late DOWAGER COUN- 
TESS of SANDWICH, comprising a large and fine collection of the 
works of R. Morghen, also fine proofs of the works of Anderloni, Bervic, 
Besi, Bettelini, Caronni, Folo, Gandolfi, Longhi, Miiller, Porporati, 
Rinaldi, Strange, and Volpato; also a Valuable COLLECTION of 
PORTRAITS and other ENGRAVINGS from the Collection of the 
late JAMES HENW OOD, Esq., of Hull, including a fine series of 
Portraits by Nanteuil, in rare states, and a Scrap-Book of Engravings 
from Strawberry-bill,. with descriptions written by Horace Walpole. 


May be viewed Saturday and Monday preceding, and Catalogues had. 





The very Choice Collection of Enaravings of the late JAMES 
COLES, Esq. 
WV ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
respectfully give notice that they will SELL by AUCTION, 
at mae Great Rooms, King-street, St. James’s-square, mn FRIDAY, 
June 17, at 1 ae ofA 7 order of’ the Beegntore. the COLLECTION 
of a N ENGRAVINGS formed by that well-known Amateur, 








JAMES LES, Esq., ag iw A late of Hyde Park-street ; comprising 
very aanat impressions of the Works of the following Engravers : — 
Anderloni Goodall Louis Schiavone 
Bettelini Graves Mandel Sharpe 
Bridoux Knolle Martinet Strange 
‘ousens Landseer Morghen Steinla 
Desnoyers Leroux Miiller Toschi 
100 Lewis Perfetti Volpato 
Duport Lignon Pye wee 
Felsing Longhi Richomme Will 
Garavaglia Lorichen Robinson Ww illmore. 
All in the finest states. 


May be viewed two days preceding, and Catalogues had. 





The Choice Cabinet of Pictures and Drawings of the late JAMES 
COLES, Esq. 


N ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
respectfully give notice that they will SELL by rbd tbh B 
at their areas ye King-street, St. James’s-square, on TUR 
DAY, Junel ty order of the Executor, the Small but “Choice 
CABINET of Pror RES formed by that well-known Amateur, 
JAMES COLES, Esq., deceased, late of Hyde Park-street ; including 
_ Life and Death of Buckingham— the well-known Pictures by A. 
-R.A., exhibited at the International Exhibition—Macbeth, one 
of’ the finest works of G. ver ty par Lady Macbeth, and A Scene from 
Boeeaceio, by A. Elmore, R.A.—The Boy with many Friends, and A 
Dame Schoo by T.W Se R.A. ne Forester’s Family, and several 
other works of W. Etty, R.A.—a beautiful Landscape by ir Creswick, 
.—The Dream, by C. R. Leslie, R.A. Bey fine Works of James 
Holiand— Griselda, by John Tenniel; most of which were obtained 
direct from the painters. Also, Ten * Sketches by W. P. Frith, R.A., 
and a few other Drawings. 


May be viewed two days preceding, and Catalogues had. 





The Valuable Library, the Property of a Gentleman, removed 
From Waverley Abbey, Farnham, 


N ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 

respectfully give notice that they will SELL by AUCTION, 
at their Great Rooms, King-street. St. James’s-square, on TUESDAY, 
June 21, at 1 precisely, the VALUABLE LIBRARY, removed from 
Waverley Abbey, Farnham, comprising Campbell’s Lives of the ey 
Chancellors and Chief Justices, 9 vols.—Dodsley’s Annual Register, 99 
‘vols.—Biographie —— erselle, avec le Supplément, 83 vols. —Valpy’ “4 
Delphin and Variorum Classics, a complete set, 164 vols.—Dryden 
Works, edited by sir W Walter Scott, 18 vols.—Grote’s History of Greece, 
12 vols.—Swift’s Works, edited by Sir Walter Scott, 19 vo .—Galerie 
pee de preete, Publié par Haufstaengl, 2 vols. complete—Wyatt’s 

ndustrial Arts of the Nineteenth Century, 2 ag ag 's Spee 
plooes of Industrial Art and Sculpture, 3 vols.—Nash’s of 
’s Views in —4 Holy Land, a Egypt, 
Nubia, 4 hy ke. Also, a few Engraving: 

ig, and Catal had. 


May be viewed Friday and Saturday p di 











‘form: vo by W. Whincopp, Esq., prising ancient British, 
oo man, Anglo-Sa and Medissval Jenheny. &c., and the Signet 
Ring of Eduard ahs “Black Prince, discovered at Monte de Marsan, a 
town in the —_—— of the Landes, on the grand route leading from 
France into 8 
May be wre Saturday and Monday p di 





and Catal had. 








A VIEW OF THE MUSEUM. 
f Nee BUILDER of tuts Wexk, 4d., or by post, 5d. 


contains the New Part of South Kensington Museum ; the New 
Opera House, Paris, with Plan: Studies for 


This Day is published, price 1s. 


HE ORIGINAL MS. of BURNS’S ‘TAM 
a (4 aimed and ‘THE LAMENT of MARY, QUEEN 
Reproduced by the Photo-Chromolith Process. 
With an Introduction by MOY THOMAS, and a Glossary. 


Kasten: aoe & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E. C.; Menzies, Edin- 
burgh ; all Booksellers. a5 





Just published, crown 8vo. cloth limp, ls. 
HANDBOOK to the KNOWLEDGE of the 
ENGLISH GOVERNMENT and CONSTITUTION. 

FOR STUDENTS AND SCHOOLS. 
With numerous Explanatory Derivations and Notes. 
London : Houlston & Sons, 65, Pa st 








Just published, 


EBEKAH: a Sacred Idyll. Words by ARTHUR 
MATTHISON, set to Music by JOSEPH BARNBY. Price 3s. 
in paper covers; 5s. cloth gilt ; folio, extra cloth, gilt, 10s. 6d. 
London: Novello, Ewer & Co. 1, Berners-street, W., 
and 35, Poultry, E.C. 


RRESEE AB. By JosrrpH Barnsy. All the Songs, 


&c. in this Work published separately, at 4s. each, post free 
25 stamps 





London: Novello, Ewer & Co. 1 2, Pemennatneet, wW., 
and 35, Poultry, E. 





Dedicated, b * ious permission of 7 esty, 
* toH Ri the Princess Beatri mes 
ACRED ‘SONGS for LITTLE SINGERS. 
\O Words by FRANCES RIDLEY HAVERGAL. Music composed 
and arranged by ALBERTO RANDEGGER. pllastented by the 
Brothers Dalziel. Elegantly bound in cloth, gilt edges, 6s. 
London: Novello, Ewer & Co. 1, Pernace eee, v. 
and 35, Poultry, B.C 


New Edition. 


N ENDELSSOHN’S LIEDER OHNE WORTE. 
Elegantly bound in cloth extra, gilt, folio, 128. Octavo, paper 
covers, 42.; cloth gilt, 
The only complete Editions, containing the Eight Books. 
London: Novello, Ewer & Co. 1, y woe w., 
and 35, Poultry, B.C 








Salisbury, Sarum, and Surroundings ; Edinburgh Prospects ; Drinking 
Fountains and Pure Water, &c. 


1, York-street, and all Newsmen. 





A NEW LITERARY REVIEW. 
This day is published, No. IX., price 6d. 
T H £E Af A D EM Ys: 
a Monthly Record of Literature, Learning, Science, and Art. 
Contents of the present Number for JUNE. 
1. BEAUMARCHAIS. By Henry Lawrenny. 
2. VAN LENNEP'’S TRAVELS in ASIA MINOR. By H. F. Tozer. 


3. gl of BOHEMIAN LITERATURE. By Louis Leger 
(Paris) 


The ROMAN EXHIBITION. By Charies J. Hemans. 

NEWMAN'S GRAMMAR of ASSENT. By Mark Pattison. 

VOLKMAR on the GOSPELS. By Prof. Holtzmann (Heidelberg). 

On SOME QUOTATIONS from the OLD TESTAMENT in the 
NEW. By Ad. Neubauer (Paris). 

LIFE and LETTERS of FARADAY. II. By Prof. Tyndall. 

ROLLESTON’S FORMS of ANIMAL LIFE. By Michael Foster. 

10. GALTON’S HEREDITARY GENIUS. By J. R. Thursfield. 

ll. The FRENCH IMPERIAL ARCHIVES. By Mrs. Palliser. 

12. ronan of FREDERICK the GREAT. By C. W. 

ase. 


NOS 


13. DICUIL, DE MENSURA ORBIS TERRZ. By the Same. 

14. LORD STANHOPE’S QUEEN ANNE. By S. Waring. 

15. LONG’S ROMAN REPUBLIC, Vol. III. By A. Watson. 

16. GEIGER’S ORIGIN of LANGUAGE. By Professor Benfey 
(Gottingen). 

17. NUTT’S TREATISES of HAYYUG. By J. Derenbourg (Paris). 


18. PEILE’S GREEK and LATIN ETYMOLOGY. By W. Wagner 
(Hamburg). 


19. PIERRON’S HOMER. By D.B. Monro. _ 

20. LEGRAND'S MONUMENTS NEO-HELLENIQUES. 
Wagner. 

21. RECENT BOOKS on THUCYDIDES. By J. R. King. 


22. DEECKE on the REDUPLICATED LATIN PRETERITE. By 
H. Nettleship. 


John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


By W. 





NOVELLO’S 
CHEAP OOTAVO EDITION OF 


PrIANOFORTE CLASSICS. 


*MENDELSSOHN’S Lieder ohne Worte, the Eight Books 

complete .. 
*BEETHOVEN’S Thirty- eight Sonatas 
*BEETHOVEN’S Thirty-four Miscellaneous Pieces ee 
*SCHUBERT'S Ten Sonatas oe ee 
SCHUBERT'S Dances, complete 
*SCHUBERT'S Pieces oo ee os 
*MOZART’S Eighteen Sonatas 
*WEBER’S Complete Pianoforte Works a 
*SCHUMANN'S Album, containing 43 Pieces 
SCHUMANN’S Forest Scenes. Nine Easy Pieces po 

The Volumes marked * may be had hendosmaly bound in cloth, 

gilt edges, at 2s, each extra. 
London: Novello, Ewer & Co. 


wren Ome ei ae 
cocoacoaceoos 





In 1 vol. 8vo. cloth, price 128. 
ATURE-STUDY, as Applicable to the Purposes 
of POETRY and ELOQUENCE. 
By HENRY DIRCKS, C.E. LL.D. &c. 
London: Edward Moxon. Son & Co., 44, Dover-street, Piccadilly, W. 





Just published, feap. 8vo. cloth, price 4s. 6d. 
Tore QUIL; or, the Days of Coan TBTeav ANON 5 
with LEGENDS, BALLADS, and DREA 
y F. ROBERTSON. 
Edinburgh : A. & C. Black. 





Just published, crown 8vo. 98. 


HE MAN WITH THE IRON MASK. B 
MARIUS TOPIN. Translated and Edited by pares VIZE- 
TELLY, Author of ‘ The Story of the Diamond Neck] 


Smith, Elder & Co. 15, ree ergy 





Small crown 8vo. 48. 6d. 
ST. PAUL and PROTESTANTISM ; with an 





ROYAL IRISH ACADEMY. 
Just published, 
ROCEEDINGS of the ROYAL IRISH 
ACADEMY. — IRISH MANUSCRIPT SERIES. Vol. I. 
Part 1. 8vo. 58. 
TRAN SACTIONS of thee ROYAL IRISH 
ACADEMY. 4to. Vo). XXIV. 
SCIENCE, Parts 8tol5, 268. 
POLITE LITERATORE, Part-4, 38. 
ANTIQUITIES, Part 8, 1s. 6d. 


Williams & Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London: 
and 20, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 





Just published, crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


EW THEORIES and the OLD FAITH. 
ia Ly Hy heel on ee ee 7 - ereoerremiman deli- 
t St. Th are Chape! ne 
Vered at St. a Ree T ALLANSON PICTON, M.A. 
Williams & Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent garden, London; 
and 20. 20, South Frederiek- street, Edinburg! 





Now ready, 8vo. pp. xvi, 464, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


N INQUIRY concerning the ORIGIN of 
CHRISTIANITY. By CHARLES C. HENNELL. To which 
is added, CHRISTIAN THEISM, by the same Author, Third 
(People’s) Edition of both Works. 
London : Triibner & Co. 8 and 60, Paternoster-row. 





Now ready, 12mo. cloth, price 5s. 
chokes of the PAST, PRESENT, and FUTURE, 
with other POEMS. By W. WATMAN SMITH. 
London : Triibner & Co. 8 and 60, Paternoster-row. 





Rein and the Church of i and. Re- 
ill Magazine, with Additions and a Preface. 
TTHEW ARNOLD, M.A. 4.D., form otessor of 
Poetry a the University of Oxford, and Fellow at t Orie College. 
Smith, Elder & Co. 15, Waterloo-place. 


3 rinted i the Cornh: 
y 





New and Cheaper Edition, feap. 8vo. limp cloth, 28. 6d. 
YLVIA’S LOVERS. By Mrs. GasKELL, 
Author of ‘ North and South,’ ‘ Wives and Daughters,’ &. 
Smith, Elder & Co. 15, Waterloo-place. 





New and Cheaper Edition, feap. 8vo. Pictorial Cover, 2s. 
HE HOTEL DU PETIT ST. JEAN. A 
GASCON STORY. 

“A work which, » Some ‘its freshness and bey a ier and delicacy of 
touch, will command an as t as pumerous 
as that which still li lingers over the greater works of the last ten years. 
The merits are various, aud of a high order.”—Saturday Review. 


Smith, Elder & Co. 15, Waterloo-place. 








Just published, price One Florin, 


L& MARCHAND DE VENISE. 
Traduit de SHAKESPEARE. parle CHEVALIER d eeogare- 

AIN, Auteu . u cteur des Con’ n- 
ey de'Chaucer; de Macbeth, d'Hamiet, de Julius César, de la 
Tempéte, &c. 


{London : Thomas Hailes Lacy, 89, Strand, W.C. 





Just published, 


GHYLOCK i in the NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
KD By R. H. HORNE, Author of ‘ Orion,’ avec La Traduction Fran- 
gaise en regard. See Appendix of 
LE MARCHAND DE VENISE. . 
London: Thomas Hailes Lacy, 89, Strand, W.C. 
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ORIGINAL DRAMA. 
This day, 8vo. cloth neat, price 3s. 6d. 
CAzLO. . A Drama, in Three Acts. By ALFRED 
HASBRER. 
London : John Camden Hotten, 74 and 75, Piccadilly. 


HE ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION of 
PICTURES CRITICALLY DESCRIBED, by A. GUTHRIE. 
One Shilling. 
Routledge & Sons, The Broadway, Ludgate-hill. 


[HE FEAST OF FAMINE: an Irish Banquet ; 
with other POEMS. Price 2s. 6d. 








“* * The Feast of Famine’ will be read with painful interest....The 
writer of these lines, and of the five-and-twenty aes: Poems, 
has evidenced in many of these 1 and ha es the 

Possession of a true poetic temperament, and of the earnest aspirations 
tis geal a gains philanthro: pist »—S 
Feast of Famine’ stands 7 foremost of this small, but very in- 





teresting collection of Poems, ‘on account,’ says the Author, ‘of the 
interest in their subject, which is now revived by the prospect of 
legislation between Irish landlords and tenants.’ We would sled) 
specify several other — full of noble aspirations uttered wit 
grace and fervour.”— Western Mail. 

enand Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 


EW EDITIONS BY THE AUTHOR OF 
*MARY POWELL.’ 
I. 
CHERRY and VIOLET. A Tale of the Great 
Plague. Fifth Edition, this day, price 2s. 6d., with Frontispiece. 
Il. 
THE HOUSEHOLD of SIR THOMAS MORE. 
Fifth Edition, with Portrait, price 2s. 6d. cloth antique. 
ir. 
A NOBLE PURPOSE NOBLY WON: an Old, 
Old Story. Third Edition, price 2s. 6d. cloth. 
IV. 
THE MAIDEN and MARRIED LIFE of MARY 


POWELL, afterwards MISTRESS MILTON. Fourth Edition, 
price 2s. 6d. cloth antique. 


Hall & Co. 25, Paternoster-row. 








Registered for Transmission Abroad. 
THE 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 


AND 


AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE. 


A Weekly Illustrated Journal 
oF 
HORTICULTURE, AGRICULTURE, 


AND 


COLLATERAL SUBJECTS. 


Published every Fripay, price Fivepence, 
or Sixpence stamped. 


iia 


eg may Lal 1841 by the late | Soa ves + Lrxpter in conjunction 
with Sir Josern Paxton and other leading Horticulturists, ‘The 
GARDENERS’ "CHRO NICLE and AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE’ 
continues to be the largest and most important of all the periodicals 
devoted to Horticulture and Agriculture, either in this country or 


Its prominent features are :— 

ORIGINAL ARTICLES on all matters connected with the subjects 
of which the Journal treats. The principles of AnimaL and VEGETABLE 
Puysio.oey, of cary and of NaturaL History generally, so far as 
they have a bearing on Practica, Horticutture and AGRICULTURE, 

explained. The “fallest information is supplied as to improved 
methods of Culture, New Implements, and on all points connected 
with the ~~ oe of Flowers, Fruits, Forests, &c.; the Management 
of Estates, Farms, Gardens, Orchards, Woods, or Stock ; the details of 
Field Cultivation ; the practice of Drainage and Irrigation, the Vete- 
rinary Road-Making, the Keeping of Bees, Poultry, &.; the 
Construction, gy Rapp yee Ventilation of all Garden 
or Farm Buildi hort, on all matters connected with the 
PRACTICE of HORTICULTURE, "AGRICULT URE, FORESTRY, 
FRUIT CULTURE, and RURA L’ ECONOMY —-s LY. 

DESCRIPTIONS of NEW PLANTS, FRUITS, 

REPORTS of important METROPOLITAN “PROVINCIAL 
EXHIBITIONS, as well as of all SOCIETIES, LECTURES, &c., 
likely to be interesting to the Horticulturist or Agriculturist. 

The WEEKLY MARKETS for Corn, Hay, Hops, Cattle, Flowers, 
Fruit, Timber, &. 

HOME CORRESPONDENCE, containing a vast amount of varied 

and interesting information. 

REVIEWS of BOOKS, ENGLISH and FOREIGN, whose subjects 
come within the scope of the Journal, or such as are likely to be of 
interest to Country Gentlemen. 

GARDEN and FARM MEMORANDA, containing Notices of such 
Gardens, Farms, or oe as are likely to furnish materials for the 
information of the re: 

CALENDAR of WEEKLY OPERATIONS, as well as NOTES for 
— supplying valuable suggestions to Practical Gardeners 
and oth 

NOTICES to CORRESPONDENTS, including Replies to Questions ; 
such Bar being given by men of the highest reputation in their 
respective departments. 

Pn - ony CORRESPONDENCE, which, ovine to the extensive 

ireulati a of ‘The GARDENERS’ CHR ONICLE and AGRICUL- 
TURAL @ AZETTE’ abroad and in the Colonies, forms a valuable 
and interesting feature of the Journal. 
SUPPLEMENTS are often gives, for which no extra charge is 


cory so large a field, addressed to so many classes of pene 
“en with so large a Circulation not only in Great Britain. but on the 
Continent. in India, and the various les the ‘GARDEN ERS 
CHRONICLE and AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE’ affords an un- 
wegen MEDIUM FOR ADVERTISERS of all seas used by 
persous interested in Gardens, Farms, and Country Pursuits 


OFFICE FOR ADVERTISEMENTS: 
41, WELLINGTON-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN, 
LONDON, W.C. 





This Day is Published, crown 8vo. cloth boards, price 6s., by post, 6s. 6d. 


EARLY SKETCHES OF EMINENT PERSONS. 


By JAMES WHITESIDE, 
(Now Lorp Curler JusTICE oF IRELAND.) 
Edited, with NOTES, by WILLIAM DWYER FERGUSON, LL.D. 


Dublin: Hopers, Foster & Co. 
Publishers to the University. 


London: Lonemans, GREEN, & Co. 





3 vols. post 8vo. 


PUT YOURSELF IN HIS PLACE. 


By CHARLES READE, 
Author of ‘It Is Never Too Late to Mend,’ &c. 


‘* Mr. Reade’s onslaught on the terrorism and folly of which trades-unions are guilty will be remembered as one of his best: 
efforts.” —Atheneum. 

‘* Mr. Reade exposes with singular dramatic power the atrocities of trade unions......He displays both industry and caution 
in constructing the incidents of outrage, but he is bound to make points with his facts, ‘and to harrow the reader, winning upon 
sensibilities as well as upon reason.”—Daily News. 


Smiru, Exper & Co. 15, Waterloo-place. 





In handsome cloth, price 10s. 6d., post free, 11s. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS 


OF 


JOHN B. GOUGH, 


WITH TWENTY-SIX YEARS’ EXPERIENCE AS A PUBLIC SPEAKER. 
ILLUSTRATED BY GEORGE CRUIKSHANK AND OTHERS. 
London: Wi1LL1aAM TWEEDIE, 337, Strand. 


WILKIE COLLINS’S 
NEW NOVEL, 


Mi A N A N D w i 
Will be Ready (in 3 Volumes) on June 27th. 





F E, 


To ensure punctual delivery, it is requested that Orders may be sent as early as possible. 


F. 8. Eris, 33, King-street, Covent-garden. 





Just Published, handsomely bound, price 2s. 6d. 


APPLE BLOSSOMS 
GATHERED IN MY OWN AND IN FRENCH ORCHARDS. 


Poems and Songs. 
By W. H. ©. NATION. 


‘Mr. Nation’s lays are musical and free from affectation, and his poems are blossoms of beauty.”—Public Opinion. 
‘*Mr. Nation is a poet of love of the most tuneful kind. We scarcely know which most to admire, his original poems or his 
imitations from the French. His sweet poems breathe the true spirit of poetry.”—Zra. 
“Mr. Nation is a master of glowing imagery.”—Publishers’ Circular. 
‘**Mr, Nation writes mellifluously, pleasantly, and agreeably, and his adaptations from the French are really nen ol - 
nday Times. 
“* Nearly all the poetry is admirable, some of the songs particularly beautiful, being simple, natural and fluent.” 
Reynolds’s Newspaper. 
‘*Most persons will find pleasure in them.”—News of the World. 
“These sweet effusions will be welcomed by all lovers of poetry. They exhibit the varied conceptions of the writer, the chief 
theme like that of most true poets being that of Love.”—Brighton Examiner. 
“Several of the poems very beautifully set forth the delights of nature, and those who are fond of amorous poetry will find 
much to please them.”— Western Daily Mercury. 


London: W. FREEMAN, 102, Fleet-street. 


REFERENCE BOOKS, 


By A. C. EWALD, F.S.A., 


Or Her Masesty’s Recorp OFFICE. 





A REFERENCE BOOK of ENGLISH HISTORY. 3s. 6d. 

OUR CONSTITUTION: an Epitome of our Laws. 4s. 6d. 

The LAST CENTURY of UNIVERSAL HISTORY, 1767—1867. 6s. 
The CIVIL SERVICE GUIDE. Eleventh Edition. 3s. 6d. 

CIVIL SERVICE TEXT BOOK of PRECIS. Is. 


‘* Mr, Ewald endeavours to bring education within the reach of all classes...... He has made a step in the right direction.” 
Oxford Undergraduates Journal. 


FREDERICK WarNE & Co. Bedford-street, Covent-garden. 
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DEIGHTON, BELL & CO.’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


nw 


An EXAMINATION of the UTILITARIAN 
PHILOSOPHY. 


By the te JOHN GROTE, B.D., Fellow of Trinity Coll ¥ mg Pro- 
fessor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Cam ridg 


Edited “te JOSEPH B. MAYOR, M.A., late Fellow of St. John's 
lege. 1 vol. 8yo, (Ready. 


ELEMENTS of MORALITY, 


Inclading | POLITY. By W. WHEWELL, D.D., formerly ~~ -¥ of 
College, Cambridge. Fourth Edition, ‘in 1 vol. 8v 


LECTURES ON THE 
HISTORY of MORAL PHILOSOPHY in 
ENGLAND. 


By the Rev. W. WHEWELL, D.D. New and Improved Edi 
. with additional Lectures. Crown 8yo. 88. es 


BUTLER’S THREE SERMONS on HUMAN 
NATURE, 


And DISSERTATION ON VIRTUE. 
Edited by W. WHEWELL, D.D. With a Pref: id Syllab 
Work k. Fourth and "Cheaper Edition. Feap. 8v0. 88, 6d. pee 
PLATO’S PHZDO; 
With NOTES, Critical xt Exegetical. Be LE WAGNER, 
D. Small 8yo. (Ready. 


LATELY PUBLISHED. 
PLATO’S APOLOGY of SOCRATES and 
CRITO; 


With NOTES Critical and Exegetical, Teteneete Fotioss, and a 
ey Fee of the Apology. By W. WAGN Ph.D. Small 
0. 


PLAUTUS AULULARIA; 


With NOTES Critical and Exegetical, and an Shiehediien on a ee 
Plautian Metres and Prosody. By W. WAGNER, Ph.D. 8yo. 


TERENCE ; 


With — Critical and_Exegetical, pind an Introducti 
Appendix. By W. WAGNER. Small 8vo. 10s. 8d. ne 


Cambridge: Drtcuton, Bett & Co. 
London: BELL & DALDY. 


MURRAY’S FOREIGN HANDBOOKS. 
aie aa 
The following are Now Ready :— 
HANDBOOK of TRAVEL TALK. 3s. 6d. 
NORTH GERMANY and the RHINE. 10s, 
—— SOUTH GERMANY and the TYROL. 10s. 
—— SWITZERLAND and the ALPS. 10s. 
—— FRANCE and the PYRENEES. 12s. 
——— CORSICA and SARDINIA. 4s, 
—— PARIS and its ENVIRONS. 33. 6d. 
PLAN of PARIS. 33s. 6d. 
NORTH ITALY and VENICE. 12s. 
—— CENTRAL ITALY and FLORENCE. 10s, 
ROME and its ENVIRONS. 93. 
—— SOUTH ITALY and NAPLES. 10s. 
SICILY and PALERMO. 12s, 
—— PORTUGAL and LISBON. 9s. 
SPAIN and ANDALUSIA. 2 vols. 24s. 
EGYPT and the NILE. 15s. 
—— SYRIA and PALESTINE. 2 vols. 24s. 
BOMBAY and MADRAS. 2 vols. 12s. each. 
































MURRAY’S KNAPSACK GUIDES. 
oeaentfinese 
KNAPSACK GUIDE to SWITZERLAND. 5s. 
ITALY. 6s. 
——-—— THE TYROL. 6s. 
NORWAY. 5s. 








\JoHN Murray, Albemarle-street. 





MURRAY’S 
ENGLISH HANDBOOKS. 


— 
The following are Now Ready :— 
HANDBOOK of MODERN LONDON 


38. 6d. 


ESSEX, CAMBRIDGE, SUF- 





FOLK, and NORFOLK. [Just ready. 
—— KENT and SUSSEX. 10s. 
—-— SURREY, HANTS, and ISLE of 
WIGHT. 108. 
—— BERKS, BUCKS, and OXON. 
78. 6d. 
— — WILTS, DORSET, and SOMER- 
SET. 10s. 
DEVON and CORNWALL. 10s. 


—— GLOUCESTER, HEREFORD, and 


WORCESTER. 6s. 6d. 
—— SOUTH WALES. 5s. 6d. 
— —— NORTH WALES. 6s. 6d. 


— — DERBY, STAFFORD, LEICES- 


TER, and NOTTS. 7s. 6d. 


——— SHROPSHIRE, CHESHIRE, and 


LANCASHIRE. (Just ready. 

—— YORKSHIRE. 12s. 

—— DURHAM and NORTHUMBER- 
LAND. 9. 

——— WESTMORLAND and CUMBER- 
LAND. 68. 

—  — MAP of the LAKE DISTRICT. 
3s. 6d. 





MURRAY’S HANDBOOK 


LAND. 92. 


of SCOT- 





MURRAY’S HANDBOOK of IRELAND. 
128, 





THE CATHDERALS OF 


ENGLAND. 
——~>>——_- 
HANDBOOK—SOUTHERN DIVISION : 
WINCHESTER, SALISBURY, EXETER, 


WELLS, ROCHESTER, CANTERBURY, and 
CHICHESTER. With 110 Illustrations. 2 vols. 24s. 


EASTERN DIVISION: Oxrorp, 
PETERBOROUGH, ELY, NORWICH, and LIN- 
COLN. With 90 Illustrations. 18¢. 


WESTERN DIVISION: Bnrisrot, 
GLOUCESTER, HEREFORD, WORCESTER, 
and LICHFIELD. With 60 Illustrations. 16s. 


—— NORTHERN DIVISION: York, 
RIPON, DURHAM, CARLISLE, CHESTER, 
and MANCHESTER. With 60 Illustrations. 2 vols. 
ale. 








JoHN Murray, Albemarle-street. 





On Tuesday next, in One Volume, post 8vo. with Map, 
ESTWARD BY RAIL: the New Route to the 
East. A Narrative of Travel in America. By W. F. RAE. 
London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 


Third Edition, in 8vo. price Sixpence, 


ILL HILL SCHOOL; Inaugural Address read 


at the Public Re-opening of this } Seheel oat 1869, b Lt ¥. 
WEYMOUTH -— 3 Lit, Fellow of Univ. Coll.’ Lond. "Head 
(Published by request of the Governors and the Meeting.) 


London: Longmans, Green, and Co. , deseommrnt “Tow. 








Lately published, in One VoLume, 8vo. price 16s. 


IME AND SPACE: a Metaphysical Essay. 
By SHADWORTH H. HODG 


*,* This Work covers the whole ground of pee peer Philosophy. 
Panr I. contains an Analysis of P: iation of Ideas. 
Parr II. contains the Laws of Logic, with a “Oritietean on Hegel. 


By the same Author, now ready, 


HE THEORY of PRACTICE: an Ethical In- 
quiry. In Two Vo.vumes, 8vo. price 24s. 

This Work, in conjunction with the f completes a system of 
—_ y- 

Boox I. contains an Analysis of the fenantions, Emotions, Passions; 
of the : Will, Reasoning, Choice, and C r; and their Connexion 
= the Cerebral Organi zation 

«K IT. contains a Logic of Ethie ond of Politic 
cal’'S Sketch of Jurisprudence, Political E 
general view of the Connexion of the Scien 
London: Longmans, Green, and reg Paternoster-row. 


NEW WORK BY PROF, TYNDALL. 
In 8vo. with Six Plates and numerous Woodcuts, price 14s. 


ESEARCHES on DIAMAGNETISM and 
MAGNE-CRYSTALLIC ACTION ; TTF _ © ont of 
Diamagnetic ay A By JOHN TYNDALL Pro- 
fessor of Natural Phi Seophy in the Royal lactitation 
London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 


NEW BOOKS. 


a 


PASSAGES from the ENGLISH NOTE- 


BOOKS of NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE, 2 vols. post 8vo. 24s. 


MEMORIALS of CHARLES PARRY, Com- 
perder, Royal Navy. By his Brother, the Right ae EDWARD 
ARRY, DD., Bishop-Suffragan of Dover. Cro’ i Wext week. 


RELIGIOUS LIFE in GERMANY during 


the WARS of INDEPENDENCE. Ina Series of Historical and 
Biographical Sketches. By WILLIAM BAUR. 2 vols. post 8vo. 168. 
“Herr Baur has d some etches, not in the 
Macaulay-Dixon slap-dash way, but real studies; and Mrs. Sturge has 
translated them with the a of diminishing our genuine I British 
narrowness. Military, political, and cha- 
racters are all to be food on this pleasant stage.”—Graphic. 


GINX’S BABY: bis Birth and other Mis- 


fortunes. Crown 8vo. 

ws bt = “4b mae as sto the anthershlp < of this wonderful book. 
to say this is oat the most terrible and powerful 
political sat satire since the time of Swift....Living, as we do, on the lower 
ip of a crater com of old sins, nd recurrent lazinesses almost 
worse than the old Sne—living at the = of : crater which may burst 
out into the fire and fury of puke coon ra. should read and 

think about such a — as = when we oan stich which is seldom.” 
Kingsley, in the E jaily Review. 
“ Satire is a formidable weapon when ar truth, and we hope 
this book will be of service, as it certainly deserves to be....It is a 

clever and telling piece of work x honestly done.”—Nonconformist. 


The BOOK of ORM. By Rozserr Bucnanay, 
Author of * London Poems,’ &e. Crown 8vo. 68. 

“ Mr. Buchanan’s genius has struck root into a new form of life and 
feeling—subtle, delicate, and marvellously fair....He has written what 
will surprise, and should tend to reconcile, some of those who have 
heretofore criticized him with something like unsympathetic dislike. 
For ourselves, we frankly confess that 4 gat. are peeps in 








including a Logi- 
en Philol logy; with a 














the joy felt in the pure spirituality and ful peace which 
flows t through these CT Sed ge formist. 
“The sonnets are nd, wit ificent bits of descripti 





di ped in a gloomy light 0} feeling and ion ; and the last ™m— 

he Vision of the Man Accurst ’—is really stupendous.. -Nothing can 
be nobler than the aeaen, the moral, and the way in which both 
are worked out.”—Daily New 


a Tale of iemesters Life. at? Count 
OHARLES VETTER DU LYS. 2 vols. post 8v 

“The portraiture in the book is exceedingly good; ‘the a ivasetble high- 
spirited yet tender-hearted .—the strong-tongued and strong- 
minded ‘Excellency,’ his sister,—the ong ees ied, gruff old colonel,— 
the gentle, discreet, ‘sympathizing doctor in whom every one confides. 
—the little, loyal, ferreting Jew, Abraham, who, like the rat in the 

fable, gnaws rough the toils le which the i bler pe reonages are 
entangl ed,.— -are all drawn from the very life, and appeal at once to the 
and of the reader.. ¢ pictures of Hun- 
garian ite which it contains are excellen’ together on the 
thread of a story that of itself would have 








strung 
cient attractions.” 


RELIGIOUS THOUGHT in ENGLAND, 


from the REFORMATION to the END of LAST CENTURY: a 
Contribution to the History of Theology. By the Rev. JOHN 
} ag Author of ‘An Essay on Pantheism,’ &. Vol. I. demy 
vo. lée. 

“ Here we have clearness, vigour, and originality of style, and an 
abundance of new thought.. The ws of a man who has not only 
studied his subject, butisa tiorough master of it in every part...... 
He is a master in the art of analyzing and condensing the thoughts 
_ opinions of others; and in his biographical sketches of such men 

ter, Milton, nmer, Hooker, = vex, or Le pony often 
manages to give us the pith of the ti single 
page. We look on his present work as evin: peng talents ofa hi gh order : 
unflinching love of truth, great devoutness, and the boldest reliance on 
the power and value of reason, rm The boo! 
will attract many thoughtful readers, and reward all who take the 
trouble to study it with the care which it deserves.” —Standa: 


LONDON LYRICS. By Freperick pli 


¢ og ae soaring selection of ‘Vers de Société,’ the ‘Lyra Ele- 

gentiarum,’ Mr. Locker points out that for such poctzy the two 
qualities of beauty and buoyancy are absolutely essential, an: 
at they should be * short, elegant, refin . 
distinguished by chastened sentiment, and often playful.’ Words 
better th: be the characteristics 








many of the ‘ London L; 
spring ramble, or in those idle moments when > mind [— pew daint: td 
fare, it would be difficult to meet with 

plaztel, | halt pethetic, Mr. Locker has in his ‘own Fy no ~~ -* now 


STRAHAN & CO. 56, Ludgate-hill, London. 
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AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES, 
In 2 vols. 8vo. 308. 


THE FIRST 
LORD MALMESBURY, 


HIS FAMILY AND FRIENDS. 
A Series of Letters from 1745 to 1820. 


Including Details from the Battle-field of Culloden to that of 
Waterloo—The Social History, both of France and England, 
during the Eventful Period of the Great War, and the Occupation 
of Paris by the Allies; together with the Secret Political History 
and Social Life of this Country from the Commencement of the 
Present Century. Edited by the Right Hon. the EARL OF 
MALMESBOURY, G.C.B. 


“These Letters commence in 1745 and end in 1820, a course of 
—— We find in these. confidential exchanges of ideas 

the hopes and fear fears, the exp ts and impressions 
of our ancestors, in the very words a described them. And how 
eventful those qenrs were! They saw the Highland Rebellion, the 
American War, the despotic Courts of the Bourbons, of Catherine and 
ef Frederick ; the t French Revolution, and its subsequent phases 
of a bloody Repub ic, an aggressive Empire, an ephemeral Restoration, 
and actie ofa short Empire and second Restoration. The description 
of the fétes and social intercourse in the venerable city of Sarum 
da the parliamentary recess show how much more lively our 
eal ral towns were a century ago, and how much less of cliques 
and class catego 3 then existed among the nobility and their 
neighbours than in the present day. The first Lord Malmesbury, 
being much older de either Mr. Canning or Lord Palmerston, knew 
them well from their earliest years, and used his influence (which t was 
considerable) with the statesmen of the time to bring forward t 
talents which have made their names so memorable in English SA 
Being the guardian of the latter it will be seen how he appreciated the 

rof his ward (Lord Palmerston), and bow jhe urged him into 
the arena of politics when he first took office in 1809.” 
Extract from the Preface. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 








Immediately, in 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. with Portraits of the Right Hon. 
William Wickham and Field-Marshal Suwarrow, from Original 
Pictures, 


CONFIDENTIAL LETTERS of 


the Right Hon. WILLIAM WICKHAM to the BRITISH GO- 
VERNMENT from 1794. Including Original Letters of the Arch- 
duke Charles, Louis the Eighteenth, Charles the Tenth, Duc 
@’Enghein, George Canning, Duke of Portland, Lord Whitworth, 
Lord Macartney, Field-Marshal Suwarrow. Edited by his Grand- 
son, WILLIAM WICKHAM. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





In a few days, in large crown 8vo. with Photographic Portrait, 


MEMOIRS of MADAME DE 


MIRAMION: a Picture of French Social Life at the Close of the 
Seventeenth Century. From the French, by the Baroness DE 
MONTAIGNAC, and Edited by the Right Hon. Lady HERBERT. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS, 


AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 
Se 


ANNIE JENNINGS. In 3 vols. crown 


8yo. 


The OLD LOVE and the NEW: 
By Sir EDWARD CREASY, M.A., Author of ‘The Fifteen 
Decisive Battles of the World.’ 3 vols. crown 8vo. 

**A novel with incident and interest enough for the most exacting 

reader of fiction, and with a refinement and elevation which must 

commend it to the appreciation of the most scholarly and cul- 

tiva’ Sir Edward's style is always elegant, and often forcible ; and 
lim pses of social life in the time of which he treats are marked by 

larly truthfulness of sentiment and detail. The story is - And 

ingly yo and the adventures of Leon and Atalanta are exciting 

enough to satisfy any palate.”—Daily Telegraph. 


JABEZ OLIPHANT. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


“ We unhesitatingly award the palm for amusing readers to the 
author of ‘Jabez Oliphant.’ He has very considerable power. His 
ageeey r the retired tradesman, the ‘modern Prince,’ in Yorkshire 

sa and the scene in which Jabez is‘ done’ by a ‘cute’ horse- 
dealer is inimitable. Qur readers will, no doubt, make acquaintance 
with it. We omy add, that the adventures with Italian brigands is 
very graphic.”—John Bull. 


AUTHOR’S EDITION. 


JANE AUSTEN’S NOVELS. 


An entirely Ne Edition, beautifully printed in bold clear type, 
in5vols.cre vo. 6s. each volume. 


(.my volume may be had separately.) 
3. SENSE and SENSIBILITY. 3. EMMA. 
2. PRIDE and PREJUDICE. 4. MANSFIELD PARK. 
5. NORTHANGER ABBEY and PERSUASION. 
“* * Miss Austen’s novels,’ says Southey, ‘are more true to nature, 
and Rapes for my any sympathies, passages of finer feeling, than any others 
of this age.” iter Scott and Annee Whately, in the earlier 


—— of the Quectriy Review, called the attention of the public to 
their surpassing ex: ce.”—Quarterly Review. 


RIcHARD BentLEY, New Burlington-street, 
Publisher in Ordinary.to Het Majesty, 





13, Great Marlborough-street. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


a 


FREE RUSSIA By W. Hepworth 


DIXON, Author of ‘New America,’ ‘ Her Majesty’s Tower,’ &c. 
THIRD EDITION. 2 vols. 8vo. with Coloured Illustrations, 3vs. 
“*Mr. Dixon’s book will be certain not only to interest but to please 
its readers, and it deserves to do so. tains a great deal that is 
worthy of attention, and is likely to produen ¢ a very useful effect. Mr. 
Dixon brings before the eyes of his countrymen a picture of Russia, 
its scenery and its people, which is so novel and meomeee that it can 
searcely fail to arrest their attention.”—Satu 
“ We claim for Mr. Dixon the merit of having treated h his subject in a 
fresh and original manner. e has done his best to see with his own 
eyes the vast country which he describes, and he has been able to lay 
before general readers such a picture of — and the Russian people 
as cannot fail to interest them.”—A 
“ We heartily commend thees —— 'S all who wish either for 
instruction or relaxation.”— Exam’ 
“ Mr. Dixon is delightfully readable. ‘ Free Russia’ has afforded us 
a great deal of pleasure. It is the best work of its clever and versatile 
author.”—JUustrated News. 


A TOUR ROUND ENGLAND. By 


WALTER THORNBURY, Author of ‘Haunted London,’ &c. 
2 vols. post 8vo. with Illustrations, 248. } 


A RAMBLE into BRITTANY. By the 


Rev. GEORGE MUSGRAVE, M.A. Oxon. 2 vols. large post 8yo. 
with Illustrations, 248. 

“Mr. Musgrave is a man of considerable information, and good 

powers of observation, and he generally contrives to get at some — 


MACMILLAN & 00.’S NEW BOOKS, 


—>——_- 


Uniform with Mr. Bright’s Speeches. 
This Day, 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 26s. 


RICHARD COBDEN’S 


SPEECHES on Questions of Public Policy. Edited by the 
Right Hon. JOHN BRIGHT, M.P., and Professor ROGERS. 


“*Those who have collected and reprinted these Speeches 
have rendered a most important service to all students of mo- 
dern English history and of universal political thought.” 

Atheneum. 

“Mr. Cobden’s speeches present such a completeness of 
system that they merit the rank of a political text-book. No 
treatise could be more confidently given to young students of 
politics who aspire to think correctly, and who seek to obtain 
a@ mastery over that species of rhetoric which produces most 
permanent effect on an English audience.”—Daily Telegraph. 





The STORY of WANDERING 


WILLIE. By the Author of * Effie’s Friends’ and ‘ John Hather- 
ton.’ With an Illustration by Sin Noxt Parox. Crown 8vo. 68. 
(This day. 





not generally known. His book is interesting an 
skpiehes the Breton landscapes with force and sg *— Pall Mall Gaz. 
A valuable, pleasant, and instructive book.” 

** We have no doubt this book will be pe a There is 
a great deal in it which deserves very high praise. The author is an 
experienced traveller, and has always a keen eye for the more pic- 
turesque and interesting features of the country through which he is 
passing, and he writes in a very fluent and lively style.”— Glob 

“* A very delightful ramble by a very ery tful writer.” Taegu 

“A pleasant, entertaining, and readable book.”—Specta 


WILD LIFE AMONG the KOORDS. 


By MAJOR F. MILLINGEN, F.R.G.S. 1 vol. 8vo. with Illustra- 
tions, 15s. 

“ Major Millingen, by his lively and effective personal narrations, 
his picturesque eabshes of the tribes among whom he sojourned, and 
his well-informed historical and scientific om agi has effectually 
secured the enjoyment of his readers.’’— Telegraph. 

“* This book will be equally welcome to the > general reader and to the 
geographer and ethnologist. It contains a aes amount of information 
about countries and races little known.”—Glub 


EASTERN PILGRIMS: the Travels of 


THREE LADIES. By AGNES SMITH. 1 vol. 8vo. with Illus- 
trations, 15s. 


A BOOK ABOUT the CLERGY. By 


J. C. JEAFFRESON, B.A.Oxon. Second Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 


TRAVELS ofaNATURALISTin JAPAN 


and MANCHURIA. By ARTHURADAMS, F.L.S. Staff Surgeon, 
N. 1 vol. 8vo. with Illustrations, 15s. (Next week. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
SILVIA. By Julia Kavanagh, Author 


of ‘ Nathalie,’ ‘Adele,’ &. 3 vols. 
“ Miss Kavanagh’s heroine, Silvia, is charming. Her story is told 
with much skill and delicate 2 Spowtetes of humanity. The book 
abounds with humour.”—A 


NORA. By Lady Emily Ponsonby, 
Author of ‘The Discipline of Life,’ &c. 3 vols. 
“ A story of very superior merit. The style is easy, graceful and elo- 
quent. The author possesses an extensive knowledgeof humannature.” 
zaminer. 
“ * Nora’ is the production of a practised writer. There are ability 
and ingenuity in the plan of the tale, and the characters and situations 
are original.” — Post. 


MY HERO. By Mrs. Forrester, Author 


of‘ Fair Women,’ &c. 3 vols. 

“This story will find many admirers. Mrs. Forrester’s pictures of 
life are pure and truthful, and she has the -— gift of imparting to 
her characters a life-like interest.”—U. S. 

** Mrs. Forrester has told her story most sioasantiy.” — Telegraph. 


ARTHUR. By the Author of ‘Anne 


DYSART.’ 3 vols. 


The HEIR EXPECTANT. By the 
AUTHOR of ‘RAYMOND’S HEROINE,’ &c. 3 vols. 

“In plot, details, coherence, completeness, and in the unflagging 
interest which carries the reader resistlessly to the end, ‘ The Heir 
Expectant’ is a triumph of novelistic skill. A much more copious 
analysis than we have attempted would fail to represent the impres- 
sion of rich and varied power which the admirable novel before us 
leaves on the mind.”—Saturday Review. 

“An excellent story. We Yollow with undiminished interest the 
windings of the plet. The characters are interesting, and the feminine 
characters especially have the merits of being at once life-like and 
lovable.”— Pali Mali Gazette. 

“* One of the pleasantest and most graceful novels of the season. The 
writer exhibits a fine and delicate perception, both of character and 
nature, and her style is fresh and pure.” —Daily News. 


A BRAVE LADY. By the Author of 
‘JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.’ 3 vols. 


** A very good novel, showing a tender sympa ~ * pitts eee nature, 
and permeated by a pure and noble spirit 


STERN NECESSITY. By the Author 
of ‘NO CHURCH,’ ‘OWEN: A WAIF,’ &c. 3 vols. 

“© Stern Necessity ’ is one of the best novels ofits kind. The charac- 
ter of Maud is an admirable eal and has the advantage of unhack- 
neyed freshness.”—Saturday Revie 

This novel excites a keen interest, and has a real healthy tone 
about it.”—Hzaminer. 








POLITICAL ECONOMY for 


BEGINNERS. By MILLICENT GARRETT FAWCETT. 
18mo. 28, 6d. (This day. 





A TREATISE on GEOMETRI- 


CAL OPTICS. For the Use of the Higher Classes in Schools. 
By OSMUND AIRY, B.A., Mathematical Master in Wellington 
College. Extra feap. 8vo. 38. 6d [Thies day. 





FIRST PRINCIPLES of CHE- 


MICAL PHILOSOPHY. By J. P. COOKE, Professor of Che- 
mistry and Mineralogy in Harvard College. Crown 8vo. i2e. 
{Thies day. 





The BOOK of ISAIAH, Chrono- 


logically Arranged. An Amended Version, oa Historical and 
Critical I ductions and Explanatory Notes. By T. K. CHEYNE, 
M.A., Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. Crown 8vo. 78. 6d. 

[This day. 








The GROWTH of the TEMPO- 


RAL POWER ~ tar PAPACY. By ALFRED OWEN LEGGE. 
Crown 8vo. 88. 6d. [This day. 





SECOND EDITION, with the most Recent Discoveries and addi- 
tional Illustrations, royal 8vo. 21s. ( This day/, 


Prof. ROSCOE’S ‘SPECTRUM 


ANALYSIS.’ A Series of Lectures, with Appendices, Engravings, 
Maps, and Chromo-lithographs. 


“« The lectures are popular in style, and intended for learners, 
and indeed are admirably suited for their use, being perfectly 
simple and lucid. The whole volume, treating as it does of 
one of the most wonderful and productive discoveries of mo- 
dern science, is highly interesting and valuable.” —Spectator. 





This day, in extra feap. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


The STUDENT’S FLORA of the 


BRITISH ISLANDS. By Dr. J. D. HOOKER, C.B. F.R.S., 
Director of the Royal Gardens, Kew. 


The object. of this Work is to supply students and field- 
botanists with a fuller account of the Plants of the British 
Islands than the manuals hitherto in use aim at giving. The 
Ordinal, Generic, and Specific characters have been re-written, 
and are to a great extent original, and drawn from living or 
dried specimens or both. 





Third Thousand, extra fcap. 8vo. 68. 6d. 


STORIES for MY CHILDREN. 


By E. H. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSON, M.P. With Illustra. 
tions. 

“‘This is without exception one of the most delightful of 
children’s books that has been published since Mr. Kingsley 
wrote his ‘Water Babies.’ The author has an imagination as 
fanciful as Grimm himself, while some of his stories are supe- 
rior to anything that Hans Christian Andersen has written.” 

N formist 





Maocmittan & Co. London. 
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Vilsunga Saga: the Story of the Volsungs.and 
Niblungs, with certain Songs from the Elder 
Edda. Translated from the Icelandic by 
Eirfkr Magniésson and William Morris. 
(Ellis. ) 

THE name of the author of ‘Jason’ and ‘The 

Earthly Paradise’ is in itself enough to draw 

our eyes with respect and expectation to this 

book. It is the first English translation of 

a famous Icelandic saga, or heroic romance, the 

original prose of which was composed, probably, 

in the twelfth century, from floating traditions 
and from songs and fragments of songs. The 
main features of the story are traceable in 
various forms in “the dark backward and 
abysm of time” through many generations of 
Teutons; and out of this scattered and nebulous 
condition it was rescued, and redacted, about 
the twelfth century, into more complete shape; 
or rather several various editors — namely, 
singers and saga-men—took the popular legend 
in hand, and produced a number of versions; 

Germany alone preserving more than a dozen. 

This Vélsunga Saga is the Icelandic version 

of the famous heroic story, which has been 

called the Iliad of Northern Europe; the 
story that appears in a metrical dress in the 
old German ‘Nibelungen Lied,’ to which 
celebrated work—belonging, probably, to the 
same century, but whether earlier or later we 
have no means of judging— Messrs. Magnisson 
and Morris, strangely enough, make no allusion. 

Every student of popular legendary lore will 

find this faithful and fine translation highly 

valuable ; and it is, moreover, a thing to be 
grateful for as a permanent accession to English 
literature. 

As in all old stories, there is much that 
must appear tedious to the mere reader for 
amusement. The hearers of the Saga were 
from their cradle familiar with the personages 
and incidents of the Epic, and there were, no 
doubt, as in the case of our Old Ballads, 
countless variations of the well-known theme 
introduced, according to the inventiveness. of 
the story-teller, and received with child-like 
attention by an audience unaccustomed to 
circulating libraries or penny newspapers. 
Our translators have, we doubt not, been most 
respectfully careful of their ancient saga; but 
at the same time it is certain that no particular 
form of a story of this kind has any very special 
or sacred importance, as compared with other 
forms which do or might exist. The Preface 
tells us that we have here a translation of the 
most complete and dramatic form of the popu- 
lar story, and we feel every disposition to 
accept the statement of the translators on this 
point. “We lay no claim,” they add, “to 
special critical insight, nor do we care to deal 
at all with vexed questions, but are content 
to abide by existing authorities, doing our 
utmost to make our rendering close and accu- 
rate, and, if it might be so, at the same time, 
not over prosaic.” 

The:story, as here given to us, is in forty- 
three chapters, of which the first twelve may 
be considered as introductory. The thirteenth 
tells of “the Birth and Waxing” of Sigurd 
(the Siegfried of the ‘ Nibelungen Lied’), the 
hero, the Achilles, of the tale. His foster-father, 








Regin, teaches him “all manner of arts, the 
chess-play, and the lore of runes, and the 
talking of many tongues, even as the wont’was 
with kings’ sons in those days,” and helps him 
in the choosing of a horse, “ Grani, the best of 
all the horses of the world.” One day Regin 
tells young Sigurd of a great treasure of gold, 
guarded by a man turned into the shape of 
a dragon, “and Fafniris his name,” and Regin, 
after several trials, makes Sigurd a sword, 
which is called Gram, able to shear a float- 
ing lock of wool and to cleave an anvil in 
twain, and with this Sigurd slays the great and 
evil ‘‘worm,” the man-dragon, called Fafnir, 
and takes the heap of gold. Sigurd drinks of 
the blood of Fafnir and eats of his heart, and 
straightway knows “the voice of all fowls” 
and what they speak of; from which he learns 
many things. After this, going forth upon 
adventures, 

“ By long roads rides Sigurd, till he comes at the 
last up on to Hindfell, and wends his way south to 
the land of the Franks; and he sees before him on 
the fell a great light, as of fire burning, and flaming 
up even unto the heavens; and when he came 
thereto, lo, a shield-hung castle before him, and 
a banner on the topmost thereof: into the castle 
went Sigurd, and saw one lying there asleep, and 
all-armed. Therewith he takes the helm from off 
the head of him, and sees that it is no man, but 
@ woman.” 

This is the noble Brynhild, the beautiful war- 
rior maid, who is also full of wisdom ; and after 
some grave talk they come to an interesting 
personal subject with praiseworthy directness,— 

“Sigurd spake, ‘ None among the sons of men 
can be found wiser than thou; and thereby swear 
I, that thee will I have as mine own, for near to 
my heart thou liest.’ She answers, ‘Thee would 
I fainest choose, though I had all men’s sons to 
choose from.’ And thereto they plighted troth 
both of them.” 

There is a fine simple dignity in this. As 
to the hero’s looks : 

“ Now the hair of this Sigurd was golden-red of 
hue, fair of fashion, and falling down in great locks; 
thick and short was his beard, and of no other 
colour; high-nosed he was, broad and high-boned 
of face; so keen were his eyes that few durst gaze 
up under the brows of him; his shoulders were as 
broad to look on as the shoulders of two; most duly 
was his body fashioned betwixt height and breadth, 
and in such wise as was seemliest; and this is the 
sign told of his height, that when he was girt with 
his sword Gram, which same was seven spans long, 
as he went through the full-grown rye-fields, the 
dew-shoe of the se*d sword smote the ears of the 
standing corn; and, for all that, greater was his 
strength than is growth: well could he wield 
sword, and cast forth spear, shoot shaft, and hold 
shield, bend bow, back horse, and do all the goodly 
deeds that he learned in his youth’s days. Wise 
he was to know things yet undone; and the voice 
of all fowls he knew, wherefore few things fell on 
him unawares. Of many words he was, and so fair 
of speech withal, that whensoever he made it his 
business to speak, he never left speaking before 
that to all men it seemed full sure that no other- 
wise must the matter be than as he said. His sport 
and pleasure it was to give aid to his own folk, and 
to prove himself in mighty matters, to take wealth 
from his unfriends, and give the same to his friends. 
Never did he lose heart, and of naught was he 
adrad.” 

Again met Sigurd and Brynhild, and their 
love waxed ever deeper and stronger, and 
Sigurd said “I swear by the gods that thee 
shall I have for mine own, or no woman else ;” 
but Brynhild, having gift of foreboding, said 
sadly, “Thou shalt wed Gudrun, the daughter 
of Giuki.” And even so it befell; for Sigurd 
coming to the realm of King Giuki, the Queen 





Grimhild gives him one day unaware a certain 
drink, whereby he forgets Brynhild, and con- 
sents to marry the fair Gudrun; and after this, 
Queen Grimhild, who is an inveterate match- 


maker, advises her son Gunnar to woo the 


famous Brynhild, and to take Sigurd with him 
on the expedition. The two princes reach Bryn- 
hild’s castle, and after strange adventures, 
wherein Sigurd’s powers enable Gunnar to 
overcome the trials put in his way, the warlike 
maiden is forced to own herself conquered, and 
submits, though with deep misgivings, to be 
Gunnar’s wife. 


But when Brynhild and Gudrun, the wife 
of Sigurd, meet, then woe begins. They are 
envious and jealous of eachother, and it soon 
rises to an angry quarrel with bitter words. 
Brynhild learns that it was only through 
Sigurd’s help that Gunnar won her hand, and 
her fury against Sigurd, whom she has loved, 
nay, whom she still loves passionately, is 
beyond all control. She persuades Guttorm, 
her husband’s brother, to slay Sigurd :— 


“But of these evil wiles naught at all knew 
Sigurd, for he might not deal with his shapen fate, 
nor the measure of his life-days, neither deemed he 
that he was worthy of such things at their hands. 
So Guttorm went in to Sigurd the next morning 
as he lay upon his bed, yet durst he not do aught 
against him, but shrank back out again; yea, and 
even so he fared a second time, for so bright and 
eager were the eyes of Sigurd that few durst look 
upon him. But the third time he went in, and 
there lay Sigurd asleep; then Guttorm drew his 
sword and thrust Sigurd through in such wise that 
the sword-point smote into the bed beneath him; 
then Sigurd awoke with that wound, and Guttorm 
gat him unto the door; but therewith Sigurd 
caught up the sword Gram, and cast it after him, 
and it smote him on the back, and struck him 
asunder in the midst, so that the feet of him fell 
one way, and the head and hands back into the 
chamber. Now Gudrun lay asleep on Sigurd’s 
bosom, but she woke up unto woe that may not be 
told of, all swimming in the blood of him, and in 
such wise did she bewail her with weeping and 
words of sorrow, that Sigurd rose up on the bolster, 
and spake. ‘ Weep not,’ said he, ‘for thy brothers 
live for thy delight; but a young son have I, too 
young to be ware of his foes;—and an ill turn 
have these played against their own fortune; for 
never will they get a mightier brother-in-law to 
ride abroad with them; nay, nor a better son to 
their sister, than this one, if he may grow to man’s 
estate. Lo, now is that come to pass which was 
foretold me long ago, but from mine eyes has it 
been hidden, for none may fight against his fate 
and prevail. Behold this has Brynhild brought to 
pass, even she who loves me before all men; but 
this may I swear, that never have I wrought ill to 
Gunnar, but rather have ever held fast to my oath 
with him, nor was I ever too much a friend to his 
wife. And now if I had been forewarned, and had 
been afoot with my weapons, then should many a 
man have lost his life or ever I had fallen, and 
all those brethren should have been slain, and a 
harder work would the slaying of me have been 
than the slaying of the mightiest bull or the 
mightiest boar of the wild-wood,.’ And even there- 
withal life left the King ; but Gudrun moaned and 
drew a weary breath, and Brynhild heard it, and 
laughed when she heard her moaning. Then said 
Gunnar, ‘Thou laughest not because thy heart- 
roots are gladded, or else why doth thy visage wax 
so wan?’ * * And Gudrun said, ‘My kinsmen 
have slain my husband ;—but ye, when we next 
ride to the war and are come into the battle, 
then shall ye look about and see that Sigurd is 
neither on the right hand nor the left, and ye shall: 
know that he was your good-hap and your — ¢” 
and if he had lived and had sons, then should ye° 
have been strengthened by his offspring and his - 
kin.” 
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How simply and deeply pathetic! Brynhild, 
finding life intolerable, “caught up a sword 
and thrust it beneath her armpits,” praying for 
a last boon that her body be burned on one 
funeral pile with Sigurd’s: “and then died 
Brynhild and was burned there by the side of 
Sigurd, and thus their life-days ended.” After 
a time, Gudrun was persuaded to marry King 
Atli, though full of evil foreboding. “Thus 
then must it needs befall, howsoever against 
the will of me, and for little joy shall it be 
and for great grief;’ and so the bridal-feast 
was held; “but never did her heart laugh on 
him, and little sweet and kind was their life 
together.” 

Atli covets the hoard of gold won by 
Sigurd when he slew the man-dragon, and 
now held by Gunnar and his brethren. There- 
fore Atli treacherously invites these to his 
realm; and in spite of warnings from Gudrun 
and boding dreams of their own wives, Gunnar, 
Hagli, and other of the best heroes of the 
Niblungs — otherwise called Giukings — set 
forth by ship, and at last reach King Atli’s 
burg and hall. Here they are set upon by a 
host of armed men, but defend themselves 
fiercely and skilfully, slaying great numbers.— 

“Now King Atli eggs on his folk to set on 
fiercely, and eagerly they fight, but the Giukings 
fell on so hard that King Atli gave back into the 
hall, and within doors was the fight, and fierce 
beyond all fights. That battle was the death of 
many a man, but such was the ending thereof, that 
there fell all the folk of those brethren, and they 
twain alone stood up on their feet, and yet many 
more must fare to hell first before their weapons. 
And now they fell on Gunnar the king, and 
because of the host of men that set on him was 
hand laid on him, and he was cast into fetters; 
afterwards fought Hogni, with the stoutest heart 
and the greatest manlihood ; and he felled to earth 
twenty of the stoutest of the champions of King 
Atli, and many he thrust into the fire that burnt 
amidst the hall, and all were of one accord that 
such a man might scarce be seen; yet in the end 
was he borne down by many and taken. Then said 
King Atli, ‘A marvellous thing how many men 
have gone their ways before him! Cut the heart 
from out of him, and let that be his bane!’ Hogni 
said, ‘Do according to thy will; merrily will I 
abide whatso thou wilt do against me; and thou 
shalt see that my heart is not adrad, for hard 
matters have I made trial of ere now, and all things 
that may try a man was I fain to bear, whiles yet 
I was unhurt; but now sorely am I hurt, and thou 
alone henceforth wilt bear mastery in our dealings 
together.’ Then spake a counsellor of King Atli, 
‘Better rede I see thereto; take we the thrall 
Hijalli, and give respite to Hogni; for this thrall is 
made to die, since the longer he lives the less worth 
shall he be.’ The thrall hearkened, and cried out 
aloft, and fled away anywhither where he might 
hope for shelter, crying out that a hard portion was 
his because of their strife and wild doings, and an 
ill day for him whereon he must be dragged to 
death from his sweet life and his swine-keeping. 
But they caught him, and turned a knife agaiust 
him, and he yelled and screamed or ever he felt 
the point thereof. Then in such wise spake Hogni 
as a man seldom speaketh who is fallen into hard 
need, for he prayed for the thrall’s life, and said 
that these shrieks he could not away with, and 
that it were a lesser matter to him to play out the 

lay to the end; and therewithal the thrall gat his 
ife as for that time: but Gunnar and Hogni are 
both laid in fetters. Then spake King Atli with 
Gunnar the king, and bade him tell outconcerning 
the gold, and where it was, if he would have his 
life. But he answered, ‘ Nay, first will I behold 
the bloody heart of Hogni, my brother.’ So now 
they caught hold of the thrall again, and cut the 
heart from out of him, and bore it unto King 
Gunnar, but he said—‘The faint heart of Hjalli 





raay ye here behold, little like the proud heart of 
Hogni, for as much as it trembleth now, more by 
the half it trembled whenas it lay in the breast 
of him.’ So now they fell on Hogni even as Atli 
urged them, and cut the heart from out of him, 
but such was the might of his manhood, that he 
laughed while he abode that torment, and all won- 
dered at his worth, and in perpetual memory it is 
held sithence. Then they showed it to Gunnar, 
and he said—‘The mighty heart of Hogni, little 
like the faint heart of Hjalli, for little as it trem- 
bleth now, less it trembled whenas in his breast it 
lay! But now, O Atli, even as we die so shalt 
thou die; and lo, I alone wot where the gold is, 
nor shall Hogni be to tell thereof now; to and fro 
played the matter in my mind whiles we both 
lived, but now have I myself determined for 
myself, and the Rhine river shall rule over the 
gold, rather than that the Huns shall bear it on 
the hands of them.’ Then said King Atli, ‘ Have 
away the bondsman ; and so they did. But Gudrun 
called to her men, and came to Atli, and said: 
‘May it fare ill with thee now and from henceforth, 
even as thou hast ill held to thy word with me!’ 
So Gunnar was cast into a worm-close, and many 
worms abode him there, and his hands were fast 
bound ; but Gudrun sent him a harp, and in such 
wise did he set forth his craft, that wisely he smote 
the harp, smiting it with his toes, and so excellently 
well he played, that few deemed they had heard 
such playing, even when the hand had done it. 
And with such might and power he played, that 
all the worms fell asleep in the end, save one adder 
only, great and evil of aspect, that crept unto him 
and thrust its sting into him until it smote his 
heart; and in such wise with great hardihood he 
ended his life-days.” 

Gudrun, mad with grief, kills her two 
young sons, and mixes their blood in the wine 
of King Atli, their father, and Atli himself she 
slays in his sleep. Other tragic adventures befall 
her before her death. Her daughter Swanhild 
is slain, and she sends men to avenge her ; and 
before they started, she “‘ went about laughing 
now, and gave them to drjnk from mighty 
beakers.” But when they were gone, she went 
to her bower, with heart swollen with sorrow, 
and thought over all that had befallen her :— 

“¢ Ah, better would it be if Sigurd came to meet 
me, and I went my ways with him, for here bideth 
now behind with me neither son nor daughter to 
comfort me. Oh, mindest thou not, Sigurd, the 
words we spoke when we went into one bed 
together, that thou wouldst come and look on me; 
yea, even from thine abiding-place among the 
dead.’ And thus had the words of her sorrow an 
end.” 

Many episodical and other matters are 
clustered round this, the main story. Though 
relieved with touches of tenderness and pathos, 
it represents a fierce and barbarous condition 
of humanity. Ferocity, tenacity as of bull- 
dogs, are qualities in highest esteem. Both 
mcn and women are violent and bloody. Re- 
venge is a virtue and a duty; yet withal there 
is a certain dignity always observed, and a 
certain loftily sad resignation to Fate. Those, 
by the way, perhaps may doubt whether the 
world has really advanced so much in its 
moral views as we are accustomed to take 
for granted who have seen the photographs of 
seven hideous mutilated heads of Greek 
brigands now hanging in the shop-windows in 
our streets,—in some cases with the word 
“vengeance” written above. 

To conclude a notice which our space will 
not allow us to enlarge, we trust this strange 
old story in its present dress will find readers. 
The English, although, we should say, too 
elaborately and obtrusively archaic, is, on the 
whole, noble and pure,—a marvel in these 





hasty days of novel and newspaper. Some 
patience is requisite to follow the old-fashioned 
narrative; there is sometimes a barbarous 
abruptness, and not seldom, we should say, an 
evident loss of connecting links. In some 
places we have what seems like brief notes to 
help the memory of the Saga-man rather than 
a narrative. 

The prose story is supplemented by nume- 
rous translations from metrical sagas related 
to it, and is ushered in by a beautiful ‘ Pro- 
logue in Verse,’ in which appears again the 
sadness, at times deepening into hopeless 
gloom, but mostly a tender melancholy shadow, 
which pervades Mr. Morris’s poetry ; the mourn- 
ful sense of the shortness of life, and ‘that 
man that is born of a woman hath but a short 
time to live and is full of trouble.” 








The History of the Law of Tenure of Land in 
England and Ireland, with particular Refer- 
ence to Inheritable Tenancy, Leasehold Tenure, 
Tenancy at Will and Tenant Right. By 
W. F. Finlason, Esq., Barrister. (Stevens 
& Haynes.) 

Ir is as essential that the law should fit the 

people for whom it is enacted as that a coat 

should fit the wearer. It is not enough that the 
law should be in itself a good and reasonable 
law: if it does not sit well on the people on 
whom it is imposed, it must be altered, like the 
misfitting coat. The law of tenure of land in 

England and Ireland is formally the same, 

but while it has on the whole fitted John 

Bull pretty well, it has never sat comfortably 

on his Irish brother. It may seem difficult 

to understand how the same law should have 
produced such different results in the two 
countries, but in each country the operation 
of the law has been biassed by the character 
of the persons affected by it. In England the 
asperities of the law have been softened by 
mutual good will, or at any rate by the recog- 
nition of a mutual interest between landlord 
and tenant. In Ireland, a feeling of distrust 
and enmity has led to a strict enforcement of 
legal rights, and has resulted in that miserable 
state of things which our Parliament is now 
manfully struggling to remedy by the Irish 

Land Bill. 

The operation of the law of tenure of land 
being thus different in the two countries, it is 
somewhat surprising to find that the author 
of this book appears to think that the settle- 
ment of the land question in Ireland must lead 
to legislation in the same spirit with respect 
to the law of land tenure in England. Few 
persons can doubt that the English law is 
capable of improvement. Fewer still will 
consider that there is need of such legislation 
as is required by the existing land troubles of 
Ireland. The laws in the two countries have 
become in effect different, and to attempt to cure 
their several defects by the same remedies would 
be as absurd as it would be for a doctor to 
prescribe the same remedies for two patients 
because they were brothers. The first and 
essential step for every one who would improve 
the law of tenure in either country is to under- 
stand the law as it exists; and a book which 
should give a history of the law of land in 
England and Ireland, in a concise and readable 
form would be very acceptable at the present 
time. 

We cannot say that the book before us is 
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such a history as we desiree We make no 
complaint on the ground of size, as the subject 
could not well be treated in less space. The 
book, however, is very unreadable, and we 
shall be surprised if one-tenth of the persons 
who try to read it ever get to “the end,” 
while we are certain that those who do so will 
be right glad to reach that happy goal. The 
unreadable character of the book is caused, as 
we suppose, by haste in its production. This 
haste is evident in several ways: by verbal 
inaccuracies and repetitions, but chiefly by the 
insertion of lengthy foot-notes on almost every 
page. It is difficult to know what to do with 
these notes. If you read them as you proceed, 
they are a fatal interruption to the text; and 
unless you are a very determined student you 
will never get to the end of the book. If you 
read the text without interruption, and then 
try to read the notes, you find that to read the 
notes in this way is impossible. Probably the 
best way is to skip them; but this leaves an 
uncomfortable feeling of not having fairly read 
the book. Mr. Finlason has, we think, dealt 
with this subject before, and may probably 
return to it: if he does so, we trust that he 
will get rid of these notes altogether, incor- 
porating in his text any matter that he thinks 
most important. There is the matter for a very 
useful book in these pages, but it is prepared 
in haste, and not well served up. It is conse- 
quently very indigestible. 








Wild Life among the Koords. By Major Fre- 

derick Millingen. (Hurst & Blackett.) 
Tue first duty in these days of a writer who 
wishes to describe his experiences in the East 
is to learn, what may be learnt in an hour 
or two, how to write Eastern names with some- 
thing like correctness. Here in the very title- 
page we find a want of system and the com- 
mencement of contradictions in spelling which 
are carried on to the end. Why should the 
same Oriental vowel sound be written with 
oo in Koord and with uw in Abdul? But at 
page 206 we have this identical word written 
Kurd, and in Subhan, tandur, and many other 
words, the vowel is properly represented. Why, 
again, we ask, should ch and J, which express 
exactly corresponding Oriental letters, have 
¢ and d prefixed to them? This book is written, 
we suppose, for English and not for French 
readers; and why, then, should such frightful 
apparitions as djadjk and Tchél-tchemen be 
brought in to scare us? This is by no means 
a trifling matter, as any one who takes the 
trouble to compare Major Millingen’s map 
with other maps will soon see. In some cases 
he is, no doubt, right; but even where he is, 
he ought to give his reasons for making alter- 
ations so serious as, e. g., Subhan for Sipan. 
But sometimes he writes the same word dif- 
ferently, as Kotur and Kotoor, and at other 
times he makes obvious and pernicious blun- 
ders, as Hosh Ab for Khush Ab, “sweet water,” 
the name of a stream that flows into Lake Van. 
By this carelessness and want of system it 
becomes difficult to recognize routes. Thus, 
who would guess that Ertjek and Artshag are 
the same place? 

With regard to “the geographical and ethno- 
logical details” to be gleaned from this book, 
we confess we are rather disappointed. One 
single route, that from Erzerum to Van and 
Kotur, is described; and as for the “Garden 





of Eden,” we can only say that things have 
changed considerably for the worse if we are 
to look upon Northern Kurdistan as represent- 
ing it. In discussing the origin of the Kurds, 
Major Millingen does not mention the state- 
ment of Persian historians, that they sprang 
from refugees who fled to the mountains to 
escape the tyranny of Zohhék. To us it seems 
that they have as fair a claim as any other tribe 
to be regarded as aborigines. Their identity with 
the Karduchi of Xenophon is well established, 
and the legend that they were subjects of a 
king, who is ranked but two generations from 
Adam, speaks for the antiquity of the race. 
At Nusheh, a small village two stages from 
Vastan and five from Van, our author made 
a most interesting discovery of a cistern and 
amphore. He justly compares the cemented 
cistern used for wine by the Kurds at this 
day with the Adkxxot xoviaroé in Xenophon’s 
Anabasis, book iv. chap. 2. In fact, his refer- 
ences to Xenophon are throughout extremely 
interesting and valuable. 

The Kurds are murderous robbers. Even 
their maidens, who are marvels of beauty, 
assert equality of rights with the men in the 
matter of brigandage. Those of the Bilbash 
tribe in particular subject the unfortunate 
traveller to a refinement of torture which com- 
bines the miseries of Tantalus with some of 
those inflicted in a part of Dante’s Inferno. 
Except in the matter of cruelty, Kurdish women 
are commended by this writer. He says— 

“Koordish women, who are anything but idle, 
are very firm on the chapter of morals. Their virtue 
can be put to trial without danger, as, through con- 
stant intercourse with men, their character partakes 
of a manly firmness and decision. This free inter- 
course between the sexes will be considered rather 
strange, as the Mussulman religion is at variance 
with such a custom. The Koords, like the nomadic 
Arabs, think little of the harem system which the 
Prophet has rendered compulsory for every believer; 
but, even if they were to consider it as one of the 
first commandments of their creed, the question is, 
how would they manage to comply with such an 
awkward regulation? They have therefore wisely 
decided on leaving it on one side, taking no notice 
of it. * * A Koordish woman knows everything 
about her tribe’s concerns, feuds, plans and con- 
spiracies ; she is often the very soul and moving 
Yo of them. The wife of Omer-Agha, chief of 
the Milans, used to be the adviser, the secretary, 
the treasurer of her husband. With the boldness 
of a man, she managed and directed the affairs of 
the tribe. Though only twenty-two at the epoch 
of her husband’s death, she possessed the esteem 
of the elders of the tribe, and exerted a great in- 
fluence over them. As enterprising and indefati- 
gable as their men, the Koordish women are always 
on the alert, ever ready to jump on the saddle. 
Though not very elegant riders, these ladies keep 
pace with their husbands during their wanderings. 
Their way of riding, as well as the red cloak worn 
by them, renders them scarcely distinguishable 
from the male members of the troop.” 

Among such a people travelling means being 
certainly robbed, and most probably mur- 
dered. This book is, therefore, the more 
valuable, as accounts of Kurdistan are scarce. 
Only the official position of the author, as 
commanding the Turkish troops at the frontier 
station, Kotur, enabled him to see the land. 
It is a pity his account of Kotur itself was not 
published some years ago. It might have saved 
Persia from a grievous injustice perpetrated by 
the International Commission, which defined 
the limits between Persia and Turkey. Persia 
has always complained bitterly of the loss of 
Kotur, and has been ready to go to war to 





recover it. It now appears from the statement 
of this disinterested and well-informed witness 
that Kotur really belonged to the Shah, and 
that it was through the perjury of a mis- 
creant named Maksud and his gang that the 
Commission were induced to assign it to Turkey. 


‘This is a matter which ought to be looked 


into, as justice might yet be done. 

Major Millingen’s narrative is amusing. His 
account of his first companions, Bahram Agha 
and his beautiful daughter, is so attractive 
that we are quite vexed that they should be 
suddenly dropped. He ends by fighting a 
spirited action with the Shikiaks and other 
Kurds at Cholchaman, the description of which 
is only too brief. In short, there are the 
makings of an excellent novel, in the “ Ayesha” 
style, in this volume. 








Ratis Raving ; and other Moral and Religious 
Pieces, in Prose and Verse, Edited by J. 
Rawson Lumby, M.A. 

Bernardus de cura ret famuliaris, with some 
Early Scottish Prophecies, &c. Edited by 
J. R. Lumby, M.A. 

The Minor Poems of William Lauder. Edited 
by F. J. Furnivall, M.A. (Early English 
Text Society; Triibner & Co.) 

THE first two of these works are edited from 

the MS. marked Kk. 1. 5, in the Cambridge 

University Library, and are of considerable 

interest and importance, especially to the 

philological student. Good early examples of 

Lowland Scotch are not very numerous, and 

we are therefore much indebted to Mr. Lumby 

for the pains he has bestowed on editing these, 
the more so as much of the matter which they 
contain is now printed for the first time. 

We find no mention of Mr. Stevenson in the 

editor’s prefaces, but it may be remarked that 

Mr. Stevenson’s edition of ‘ Lancelot du Lak,’ 

printed for the Maitland Club in 1839, from 

the same MS. Kk. 1. 5, does in fact contain a 

few of the pieces now printed by Mr. Lumby, 

such as, ¢.g., ‘ Beket’s Prophecy,’ ‘ The Thewis 

off Gud Women,’ a part of the ‘Bernardus,’ &c. 

The ‘ Lancelot’ was reprinted by Mr. Skeat for 

the Early English Text Society in 1865, and with 

good reason; for the actual blunders in Mr. 

Stevenson’s edition can be counted by hundreds, . 

and the actual variations from the original, 

which he professed to give with literal exact- 
ness, amount to more than two thousand; not 

a very comfortable reflection for the student 

who is dependent upon the literal accuracy 

of his texts. It was possibly for this reason 
that Mr. Lumby thought Mr. Stevenson’s text 
hardly worth mentioning; but we wish that 
he had therefore avoided such misprints as 
sursastnes in 1, 270, and Ris steppis few in 

1. 316, where Mr. Stevenson correctly prints 

surfastnes and His steppis sew. In fact, Mr. 

Lumby has not been wholly fortunate; he 

probably had an imperfect transcript to print 

from, and he is not entirely responsible, he 
tells us, for the work. He apologizes for this 

at the end of his preface, and appends to it a 

list of errata. But he really should have made 

this list more exhaustive. It is an unnecessary 
trouble to the reader to find that other errata 
are corrected in the notes, and some more 
again in the glossary; there being also a fourth 
set which have escaped notice altogether. We 
were so puzzled by the ambiguous wording of 
the notes that we were fain to have recourse 
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to the MS. itself, and thus learned that the 
note to ‘Ratis Raving,’ 1. 903, “of should 
be or,” means that the MS. has of, but that it 
should be taken as an error for or; but that 
the note to 1.957, “al, an error for </,” means 
that the al is a misprint altogether, and the 
MS. reading is ¢/, or rather «/, Most of the 
remarks in the notes, however, may be taken 
to be corrections of misprints ; so that we may 
add to the table of errata at least the follow- 
ing: cunandly for eumandly, 1. 780; leif for 
larf, 1. 858; <i for al, 957; feere for ferre, 
1012; our for one, 1138, 1142, 1155; thus for 
this, 1367; fyrst thy thyinge for fyast thy 
chyinge, 1849; al for all, 2066; lestand for 
leftand, 2154. There are some peculiarities 
in the handwriting of the MS. which do not 
seem to have been always observed, such as 
the stroke through the double /, which would 
give us ellis, not ell, 16; deuillis, not deuill, 
945; and the note to |. 770 must be taken to 
mean that the stroke exists in the MS. Again, 
Jamieson has well remarked, in his edition of 
the Bruce, that the Scottish character, which 
somewhat resembles a German sz, stands not 
only for ss, but for sis; and thus the word 
“empleszs” in 1. 1733 becomes a trisyllable, 
as Mr. Lumby tells us in the Glossary; but 
he should have added a note, that “ passis” 
is the word meant in 1. 2700, because readers 
may not all be aware of this. Besides, the 
MS. has a long s in this last word between the 
a and the symbol in question. Another pecu- 
liarity is that a double & is written so as to 
resemble //, but this is common in Scottish 
MSS., and we object to the form spelk for 
gpekk, to speak, in Bernardus, B. 38. The 
scribe of Barbour’s Bruce often writes a capital 
K thus at the beginning of a word; a capital 
L likewise, with two downstrokes, so as to 
resemble /Z, and, of course, a capital F with 
two downstrokes, which some editors so amus- 
ingly print as ff. Indeed, some people spell 
their names with jf at the beginning, and 
others cap this absurdity by beginning them 
with #7, which is giving three downstrokes to 
a single f/ But let us not give the impression 
that there is much fault to be found with Mr. 
Lumby’s work. The whole of the long poem 
called ‘ Ratis Raving,’ containing 3,600 lines, 
is now printed for the jirst time, and it is by 
ho means easy work; to have avoided all 
errors in it would have been almost impossible, 
and it is in general very faithfully executed. 
We only say that it scarcely seems up to the 
standard of Mr. Lumby’s ‘ King Horn.’ More- 
over, it is precisely because of the importance 
of the work that we have ventured to examine 
it so closely. 

We may as well add one or two more verbal 
criticisms, and we have done with them. Now, 
we object altogether to the note to R. R. 1016, 
that Tras means Trows, or that it may be an 
error for Trast; as also to the suggestion in 
the Glossary that Tras means trace, for all the 
while the MS. has Trow. This is a good 
example of the trouble which misreadings give 
rise to. And there are many places where we 
ought to read ¢ for t, as in Scalinge for Stalinge 
in the Glossary to ‘Bernardus,’ Crecoye (Crecy) 
for Cretoye in ‘Beket’s Prophecy,’ &c. Lastly, 
the note to Beket, 1. 101, is very odd. We 
read “‘leys the to say, leif is (me) to say to 
thee, ze. I am glad to tell you”; whereas it 
simply means “to tell thee lies,” as explained 
by 1. 102. 





And now what zs ‘ Ratis Raving’? It is left 
as a riddle for us to guess. It is written in 
the MS. “ ratzs,” and the contraction for is 
shows that it is a genitive. It is, therefore, 
simply ‘“ Rate’s Raving,” or the raving or 
poetical rhapsody of a man named Rate (a 
Scottish name). In MS. Ashmole 61, there 
is a large collection. of romances and poems 
made by one John Rate, in the time of Henry 
the Seventh; and when we observe that this 
collection contains such pieces as ‘A Father's 
Moral Instructions,’ ‘A Mother’s Moral In- 
structions,’ &c., of a similar character and in 
a similar metre, we may perhaps guess that 
John Rate wrote the ‘Raving’ on his own 
account, in imitation of pieces he had copied 
out. We commend this to the editor's con- 
sideration. There is a sort of tag to Book 1 
(l. 2648), which says that the book 

—is ratis raving cald, 
Bot for na raving I it hald; 
Bot for rycht wys and gud teching, &c. 
And, indeed, it contains some excellent 
common sense, and plenty of sound moral 
instruction, some of it being very curious and 
interesting. 

Again, who was Bernardus? The editor 
says (page v) St. Bernard of Clairvaux, but 
on the next page quotes the ‘ Epistola Bernardi 
Sylvestris’ at length. The person meant is 
Bernardus Sylvester Carnotensis (see Fabri- 
cius, ii. 234), of whose Epistle there are three 
manuscript copies in the Cambridge University 
Library alone. 

The poem called ‘Beket’s Prophecy’ espe- 
cially takes our fancy. It is very curious. 
Mr. Lumby suggests that it seems to refer to 
the events of the reign of Henry the Fifth; 
but we would refer it rather to that of Edward 
the Third. It would not be difficult to show, 
had we but the space, that the rhythm is of 
an early character, and suggestive rather of the 
very end of the fourteenth century than of the 
fifteenth ; that some expressions are imitated 
from the earliest text of ‘Piers the Plowman’; 
and as for the prophecy itself, it is expanded 
from that in Lawrence Minot, printed in 
Morris’s ‘ Specimens of Early English,’ p. 192. 
And hence the key to a large part of the 
poem. For instance, Avyoune (queried in 
the Glossary) is a spelling of Avignon, such as 
is found in three manuscripts of ‘ Piers Plow- 
man,’ B. xix. 420, and the line 
For her sall pe pope of Rome sett, and his see halde, 
is a clear allusion to the removal of the Papal 
see to Avignon, in 1309, and the poem was 
probably first written some time before Avignon 
ceased to be the Pope’s abode in 1408. Then 
again payters is not “ Poitou,” as in the side- 
note (which is not Mr. Lumby’s), but Poictiers, 
the scene of the battle. The “Earl’s son of 
Waryn,” by the way, is clearly the celebrated 
Fulke Fitz-Warine, the hero of the Gest of the 
Guarines (Leland’s ‘ Collectanea,’ vol. i.), who 
had such a fight with Sir Walter de Lacy for 
the possession of Ludlow Castle. The boar 
who “tumbles up” France is Edward the 
Third. The “ body who shall bide in London, 
and never bruise one of the Boar’s bristles,” 
is the French King John, who abode in London 
quite harmlessly. Then in 1. 114 we have 
an allusion to Crecoye, i.e. Crecy; and to the 
“‘wonders by the Seine,” viz. when Edward’s 
army marched beside the Seine before taking 
up the line of the Somme. The “wild men 
of Wales who work wonders” refers to the 





prowess of the Black Prince. Ad/fyle, i. ¢, 
Abbeville, is the point at which Edward 
crossed the Somme. Hogge is, of course, la 
Hogue, as in Minot’s poem, already referred 
to. Cane, i. e. Caen, is Minot’s Cane. The 
“anointed king from the North” who invades the 
Boar’s land, and who is taken prisoner, is David 
Bruce; and surely Mr. Stevenson’s nvte on this 
point was worth reprinting, since it shows the 
phrase “anointed king” to be particularly appro- 
priate, since David was the first of the Scottish 
kings “who received inunction.” In 1. 165, 
sleistly may mean skiftly, artfully, a word 
connected with skyftys (misprinted skystys), in 
‘Morte Arthure,’ ed. Ferry, 32. The allusion 
to Berwick, in 1. 148, means the surprise of 
Berwick by the Scotch, shortly before the 
battle of Poictiers. The latter part of the 
Prophecy fails in exactness, possibly because 
it was written before the event. It predicts that 
the King of England shall go to Cyprus and 
Joppa,—an idea borrowed from the history of 
Richard the First, and from the prophecy 
about Edward the First, which is related in 
Book III. of Jamieson’s ‘ Barbour’s Bruce.’ We 
leave the rest to be solved by the reader’s in- 
genuity, merely observing that a /abell, in 1.195, 
is not so much “a tassell” as a common 
heraldic distinction explained in all heraldic 
works, 

In the ‘Ancient Scottish Prophecy,’ No. 1, 
the first 56 lines are in rhymed stanzas. This 
shows that dayes, in 1. 8, is an error of the 
scribe for dawe; that lythe, in 1. 20, is likewise 
an error of the scribe for lycht; that fute, in 
1, 23, is an error of the scribe for fete; whilst 
spelk, in 1. 38, and tell, in 1. 56, are misprints 
for spekk (t. e. speke) and tellis respectively. 
Another copy of this prophecy was printed in 
Notes and Queries, 3rd Ser. viii. p. 326, and 
some of the lines occur in a fragment in MS. 
Ll. 1. 18, fol. 112, in the Cambridge University 
Library; and Mr. Lumby refers us to the 
volume printed by the Bannatyne Club in 
1833. Of course a good deal of the contents 
of these early prophecies is mere nonsense; 
but some of them probably contain a few allu- 
sions to real events, mixed up with much that 
is wholly imaginary. To edit pieces of this 
character is necessarily very difficult; and we 
must conclude our notice by observing that, if 
we have pointed out some errors, we are none 
the less obliged to Mr. Lumby for his edition, 
which will certainly prove very useful. 

It should be noted that the MS. on which 
the text depends is not very correct: the 
scribe has sometimes mistaken letters, and 
writes Hals for Hald, in 1. 3300 (a common 
mistake this, of s for d), and anrow for a mow, 
in 1. 3038, probably because the third stroke 
of the m, in the MS. from which he copied, 
had a blotch upon it; whilst, as usual in 
Scottish MSS., c is made exactly like ¢ 
throughout. 

We have not space to say much about 
‘ Lauder’s Minor Poems.’ The volume may be 
looked upon as a sequel to the ‘Office and 
Dewtie of Kyngis,’ edited for the Early Eng- 
lish Text Society by Mr. Fitzedward Hall in 
1864, of which a revised edition has lately 
been issued. It well describes the state of 
Scotland about the year 1568, and contains 
many curious passages, as, ¢. g., the allusion 
to the “ prophane monstruus hose ” in 1. 425. 
The word raz, which seems to have puzzled 
Mr.. Furnivall, is probably nothing but rez, an 
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abbreviation for the phrase to play rea, ex- 
plained by Nares. If so, its connexion with 
the A.S. ricsian is sufficiently remote. As for 
laykis, in 1. 268, we would rather suppose it 
to be another form of lakkis, 2. e. depreciate, 
than connect it with the A.S. wlacian. The 
interpretation “lacks” in the side-note is the 
worst explanation of the three. At p. 13 we 
find the very curious argument against tran- 
substantiation,—that a priest is so far from 
being able to “make God,” that he cannot 
even make a flea. 








A Series of Letters of the First Earl of 
Malmesbury, his Family and Friends, from 
1745 to 1820. Edited, with Notes, &c., 
by his Grandson, the Right Hon. the Earl 
of Malmesbury, G.C.B. 2 vols. (Bentley.) 

‘Second Notice.) 
In the frippery of fashion the men in the 
middle of last century were as deeply interested 
as the ladies. Young Harris was not a Mac- 
caroni, to care about such things, but his 
excellent mother thinks it right he should 
know that Woodward the actor, in ‘The Fop’s 

Fortune,’ wore “the new little Nivernois hat 

which is at present (1764) the high taste of 

all pretty gentlemen. It is hardly so large 
as the common chapeau bras, cocked in the 

Nivernois style.” The anxious parent returns 

to the subject: “TI forgot,” she says, “to men- 

tion that the true Nivernois has a most immense 
bunch of silver in the front, called the choujleur, 
which Woodward did justice to.” Let any 
gentleman fancy himself passing through Pall 

Mall in a Nivernois cock, with its cauliflower 

of silver lace! The gentlemen of those days 

had “great capabilities” for other things, 
especially for drinking. We meet here with 
one of them in a Sir Gerard Napier, who, as 

a remedy for sea-sickness, drank two quarts of 

port, the first at a draught; then two quarts 

of white wine, and not feeling better lifted a 

fifth quart to his lips, but fell insensible before 

he got to the bottom of it. Sir Gerard was 
not worth the enormous trouble that was 
taken to bring him to life again ; to bring him 
to reason was more than the three physicians, 
the two apothecaries, and all their appliances, 
could do. With such samples before him, the 
elder Harris’s estimate of the young men of the 
day—though there were many fathers, doubt- 
less, who had such sons as he was blessed 
with—is of the very lowest. It was, indeed, 
before his own son was born that he wrote of 
the ruinous extravagance of the times: “ Lands, 
tenements, &c. are considered as very trouble- 
some things; and fine gentlemen spend on as 
freely without them as if they had them in the 

greatest plenty.” When the son himself was a 

father, his son manifested a strong inclination 

to have nothing to do with politics or public 
life, but to live like a country gentleman. 

The affectionate, wise and tender letter of 

remonstrance which the father of the unam- 

bitious youth addressed to him is one of the 
most touching, convincing, noblest composi- 
tions ever penned by a parent who wished to 
win a son to see that work is the duty, pri- 
vilege, pleasure and great safeguard of our lives. 

Meanwhile, “ fine gentlemen” did not think 
so, and those finer gentlemen, their lackeys, 
were of a similar opinion. That the manners 
of masters should be assumed by their lackeys 
was the most natural thing in the world. 





Footmen and fine gentlemen were often on the 
same level. There was dreadful commotion 
among the former when the fine gentlemen, 
and, indeed, the fine ladies also, hinted a reso- 
lution to do away with vaz/s,—a very heavy 
tax, even on those who could afford to pay it. 
The footmen took a sweeping revenge; they 
attacked nobles and gentles, lords and ladies, 
captains and maids of honour, one crowded 
night at Ranelagh. They went to the assault 
sword in hand, no doubt to the damage of their 
own calves. At Ranelagh the women fled 
screaming before them. The insurgents smashed 
a chariot, menaced the fops, but avoided their 
“toasting irons,” and finally, in some cases at 
least, obtained promises of double wages in 
place of abolished fees. They took their wages 
and held out their hands for vails as before. 
What a humourist was the old gentleman who 
met the remonstrating look of a butler, in whose 
hand he had put a farthing, as if it had been 
a half-guinea, with the comforting assurance, 
“T never give less, Sir; I never give less!” 

From the basse cour to the Court Royal 
takes us to St. James's. In the records of 
Court life there in the last century, George the 
Second wears a more respectable figure than 
the one in which we usually see him. We 
admire his sense as we hear him telling Shutz, 
his tailor, not to make either a boy or a fop 
of him; and we rather respect him in his 
coat of sober brown, laced with silver, with 
blue cuffs, and blue waistcoat with silver lace. 
Louis the Fifteenth does not show to such 
advantage at his “levee.” A levee then was 
exactly what the word means; and we share 
the amusement and surprise of the English 
party who, going to be presented, saw 
the king rise from bed, perform all matu- 
tinal processes, including his saying of prayers, 
and close the ceremony by silently staring at 
the noble persons who were presented to him, 
till he fairly stared them out of the room! At 
St. James’s, however, the courtesy was not 
always more courtly than was that of the King 
of France. There was such a profound con- 
tempt there for city people, in 1775, that when 
the Duke of Queensberry had his pocket picked 
of a gold snuff-box, at a Drawing Room, the 
presence there of the Mayor and Corporation of 
London was set down as the cause for the effect. 
On the same day Lord Sandys had his pocket 
picked at Christie’s: “It is thought,” says one 
of the gossiping letter-writers, “that some of 
those livery people, when they came from the 
King, got there.” 

The way in which those two courtiers, 
Lords Townshend and Bellamont, began their 
famous duel is no bad type of the insincerity 
of the time. They had met to kill each 
other, and each, on coming face to face on the 
ground, said with solemn civility, “ Long life 
to your lordship!” We encounter a sample of 
the heavy court swell of the last century, in 
Lord Tyrawley. The Princess Dowager of 
Wales asked his lordship (it was after hearing 
the oratorio of ‘Nabal’) who Nabal was. My 
lord answered that he was not well up in Serip- 
ture himself, and recommended her to ask the 
Bishop of Osnaburgh. The titular prelate was 
then a baby,—the little Duke of York, not 
many weeks old, There was, in fact, little 
seriousness in those days even in serious 
matters. When Winterslow House, Wilts, was 
being rapidly destroyed by fire, after the per- 
formance of a play there by amateurs, Stephen 





Fox, the owner of the mansion, Charles Fox 
and Fitzpatrick, not only looked on, but laid 
bets as to which beam would fall in first, and 
very dear friends at White’s and Almack’s 
expressed their regret that they had not been 
present at the spectacle, as they might then 
have seen the family in a new light. 

Varied as the first of these volumes is, the 
second is richer still. There is a striking 
sketch of Nelson at St. Veit, in Austria, after 
the Nile. It is by Lord Fitzharris:— 

“Lord Nelson and the Hamiltons dined here 
the other day; it is really disgusting to see her 
with him, but he personally is not changed ; open 
and honest, not the least vanity about him; he 
gave us a short account of the battle of Aboukir. 
He says:—‘ When I saw them I could not help 
popping my head every now and then out of 
window (although I’d a d—d toothache), and once 
as I was observing their position I heard two 
seamen quartered at a gun near me, talking, and 
one said to the other “D—n them, look at them, 
there they are, Jack; if we don’t beat them they 
will beat us;”’ he says, ‘I knew what stuff I had 
under me, so I went into the attack with only a 
few ships, perfectly sure the others would follow 
me; although it was nearly dark and they might 
have had every excuse for not doing it, yet they 
all, in the course of two hours, found a hole to poke 
in at. ‘If, added he, ‘I had taken a fleet of the 
same force from Spithead, I should sooner have 
thought of flying than attacking the French in 
their position, but I knew my Captains, nor could 
I say which of them distinguished himself most.’ 
He looks véry well, but seems to be in no hurry te 
sail again.” 

We cannot follow the writers of this corre- 
spondence through the military history of 
Europe, of which there are numberless illus- 
trations, particularly in the second volume. 
We can only refer to striking incidents as they 
present themselves to the memory. Thus, we 
see, in 1807 (after the Czar Alexander was 
willing to divide the world with Napoleon), 
the ceremony of investing the former with the 
Cross of the Legion of Honour. Russian 
soldiers and officers hung their heads (it is 
said) in shame as they saw their sovereign 
receive the badge of his slavery to France. 
Of the Spanish war, the book gives many 
details. We have a group of French soldiers 
at Coimbra, kicking about the head of the 
royal Don John the First; and next triumphant 
entries of British troops into rescued cities. 
The heroes are almost drowned in the holy 
water, and well-nigh smothered under the rose- 
leaves showered down on them from roofs and 
windows. Nuns from convent-windows smile 
on the soldiers, priests bless them, women in 
the market-places frantically kiss them,—but 
should any one of the poor fellows come to 
die, he is cursed and left graveless, as a heretic! 
How very serious, meanwhile, things were in 
the French army, let the following passage 
tell. The extract is from a letter by Capt. 
G. Bowles, dated Oporto, May 25, 1809 :— 

“This passage of the Douro was apparently 
a most hazardous and daring attempt, but the very 
peculiar circumstances of the case justified it. Sir 
Arthur well knew that Soult’s corps was in such 
a state of disorganization, and indeed of mutiny, 
as to render it very little to be feared. A regular 
correspondence had been for some weeks estab- 
lished between a considerable number of discon- 
tented officers (some of them of rank) in the French 
army and the British Head Quarters. Soon after 
Marshal Beresford established himself at Thomar, 
he received by a peasant a communication from 
a French General of division, stating that the 
corps under Soult were determined on revolt, and 
that they believed the whole of the French army 
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both in the Peninsula and Germany, were ready 
to follow their example. Their object in making 
this communication was not (they said) to obtain 
our assistance, but simply to engage not to molest 
them on their retreat, their intention being to march 
straight to Paris, proclaiming themselves in a state 
of open revolt, in which they calculated on being 
joined by the rest of the army. They had even 

me so far as to propose this plan to General 
nek who commanded a separate corps near 
Sarragoza, and who had agreed to join them. 
Marshal Beresford having desired that some officer 
should be sent from the French with whom he 
could confer, a captain of Hussars (Argenteau) was 
selected by the malcontents for this purpose, who 
came repeatedly disguised as a peasant from the 
French outposts on the Vouga, both to Thomar 
and to Lisbon. In the course of this business, 
something having been said by Beresford as to 
the practicability of re-establishing the Bourbons 
in the event of Buonaparte’s overthrow, the con- 
spirators were so indignant that an abrupt termi- 
nation was nearly put to the negotiation. Their 
idea seemed to be that Buonaparte, from his ambi- 
tion and love of war, had very nearly and probably 
would quite ruin and depopulate France; and they 
fancied some counterpoise, formed a ridiculous 
scheme of bringing Moreau from America, and 
placing him at the head of a council of war. It 
was very easy to foresee the fate of these visionary 
ideas, and Sir Arthur took care to reap the only 
benefit which could accrue from them, viz., to pro- 
cure an exact return of the force and position of 
the corps under Soult’s orders, and the event fully 
justified him. About the beginning of the month, 
young L—— (who probably never heartily joined 
in this intended rebellion) came in great haste to 
Oporto, and after obtaining the most solemn assur- 
ances from Soult that no punishment should follow 
the disclosure, he informed him of the plan as far 
as he was acquainted with it. Fortunately for the 
conspirators, he had never been entrusted with any 
names : it was, however, discovered that Argenteau 
had been several times absent from his regiment, 
and he was in consequence arrested on the 9th, and 
letters, &c. found on him sufficiently clear to con- 
vict him, but not to discover his accomplices. As 
it was to be presumed that he must have had the 
leave of the commanding officer of his regiment, he 
also was arrested; and, on their refusing to make 
any disclosures, both were ordered by Soult to be 
shot. Owing, however, to some peculiar circum- 
stances, their execution was postponed to the 12th, 
on which day we so unexpectedly entered Oporto. 
What became of the colonel I never heard; but 
Argenteau was sent off under an escort towards 
Braga, and, taking advantage of a favourable 
moment, he contrived to make his escape, and 
came galloping into our lines during the action, 
and actually dined that day, with Sir Arthur, on 
the very dinner which Soult had that morning 
ordered for himself.” 


It is strange to see how merciless the French 
army was to the peasantry in the Peninsula, 
and yet how compassionate to English officers 
and men, their wounded prisoners. Perhaps the 
gayest part of life on our side was when we 
had suddenly driven the French out of their 
quarters, and the French horses, left behind, 
were being sold at 6s. a-piece! Great interest 
was felt in our army to know what was thought 
of them at home; and Capt. Bowles roundly 
asserts in one of his letters that Wellington 
often underrated the doings of his men, and 
often made statements, unintentionally, which 
were not grounded on fact. On the other hand, 
there were some doings of our men that could 
not be censured or punished too severely. <A 
score of English deserters were found in Ciudad 
Rodrigo when we took it. Several were killed 
defending the breach, and we justly hanged all 
the survivors. French desertion in the Penin- 
sular War, however, compared with ours, was 





as fifty to one. In four months 6,000 French 
deserters were sent into Gibraltar from Ali- 
cant, and among them were many officers. 
Throughout the war, the farcical alternated 
with the frightful. After the carrying of 
Vittoria, in 1813, camp-boys and butchers 
were running hither and thither in the uni- 
forms of French generals, and hussars, with 
as much of gold pieces as they could carry, 
flung their silver dollars among the infantry, 
who joyously scrambled for it. At Vittoria, 
we are told, “‘ nearly the whole of the female 
establishment of the French army was cap- 
tured, which rather overstocked us with this 
article. Upwards of three thousand Mademoi- 
selles, of various descriptions, were left behind 
by the beaten army in Vittoria.” It is sadden- 
ing to read that our “fellows” never properly 
got over the temptations presented to them in 
a wine country; but some allowance must be 
made for the privations they often suffered. 
We are conscious of a sense of shame when we 
are told that, at the sack of St. Sebastian, the 
Portuguese were as sober as our men were 
drunk; but the shame diminishes when we 
find that the Portuguese kept sober only that 
they might all the more easily strip and plunder 
the inebriated heretics. When Wellington took 
his men victoriously over the frontier into 
France, he became suddenly an object for the 
execration of the Spaniards and the Portuguese. 
He would not permit them to exact vengeance 
from French civilians for atrocities committed 
on Spaniards by French soldiers. The Prus- 
sians, when their turn came, later, were not 
so scrupulous; but the provocation they had 
received, when the French were in Berlin, 
partly excused them. With the restoration 
of Louis the Eighteenth, most men thought 
that the world was going to be quiet for 
atime. Capt. Bowles correctly thought other- 
wise on the subject: “I cannot believe it will 
end by Buonaparte living any length of time 
in Elba.” Before “the Corsican” starts again 
on his career of war, let us enjoy a sample of 
Lord Palmerston’s fun, as illustrated in a letter 
to Lord Malmesbury. It is dated from the 
War Office, in 1805 :— 

“The Persian Ambassador was highly pleased 
with his reception the other day, and, on passing 
a long stand of hackney coaches soon after leaving 
his house, he was told they were equipages drawn 
up ready to follow in his train ; at which he ex- 
pressed himself much flattered. He was also much 
struck on being informed by Sir Gore Ouseley that 
the immense crowd of people who lined the streets 
as he passed were not assembled by compulsion, 
but were collected of their own accord to see him 
pass; and he considered it as a very convincing 
proof of the cordiality and good will felt towards 
him and his sovereign by the people of this country. 
He speaks English, and upon the King observing 
to Sir Gore Ouseley that he appeared to speak 
Persian very fluently, the Persian replied, ‘ Yes, 
sir, better than I do!’ He is to make a grand entry 
in the course of ten days, and it is intended to hire 
all the glass coaches in London to do him honour.” 

We will not fight the battle of Waterloo 
again,—honour to the brave men in all the 
armies,—but we may present one oft-told inci- 
dent, with its new supplementary evidence, 
from the original memorandum made by Capt. 
Bowles at the time :— 

* At the Duchess of Richmond’s ball at Brussels 
the Prince of Orange, who commanded the first 
division of the army, came back suddenly, just as 
the Duke of Wellington had taken his place at the 
supper-table, and whispered some minutes to his 
Grace, who only said he had no fresh orders to give, 





and recommended the Prince to go back to his 
quarters and go to bed. The Duke of Wellington 
remained nearly twenty minutes after this, and 
then said to the Duke of Richmond, ‘I think it is 
time for me to go to bed likewise ;’ and then, whilst 
wishing him good-night, whispered to ask him if 
he had a good map in his house. The Duke of 
Richmond said he had, and took him into his 
dressing-room, which opened into the supper-room. 
The Duke of Wellington shut the door and said, 
‘Napoleon has humbugged me (by G—), he has 
gained twenty-four hours’ march on me. The 
Duke of Richmond said, ‘What do you intend 
doing?’ The Duke of Wellington replied, ‘I have 
ordered the army to concentrate at Quatre-Bras ; 
but we shall not stop him there, and if so I must 
fight him here’ (at the same time passing his thumb- 
nail over the position of Waterloo). He then said 
adieu, and left the house by another way out. He 
went to his quarters, slept six hours and break- 
fasted, and rode at speed to Quatre-Bras, where he 
met Hardinge, and went with him to Blucher, who 
took him over the position at Ligny. The Duke 
of Wellington suggested many alterations, but 
Blucher would not consent to move a man. The 
conversation, in the Duke of Richmond’s dressing- 
room was repeated to me, two minutes after it 
occurred, by the Duke of Richmond, who was to 
have had the command of the reserve, if formed, 
and to whom I was to have been aide-de-camp. 
He marked the Duke of Wellington’s thumb-nail 
with his pencil on the map, and we often looked 
at it together some months afterwards. On the 
morning of the 17th, my company being nearly in 
front of the farmhouse at Quatre-Bras, soon after 
daybreak the Duke of Wellington came to me, and 
being personally known to him he remained in 
conversation for an hour or more, during which 
time he repeatedly said he was surprised to have 
heard nothing of Blucher. At length a staff officer 
arrived, his horse covered with foam, and whispered 
to the Duke, who without the least change of coun- 
tenance gave him some orders and dismissed him. 
He then turned round to me and said, ‘Old Blucher 
has had a d—d good licking and gone back to 
Wavre, eighteen miles. As he has gone back we 
must go too. I suppose in England they will say 
we have been licked. I can’t help it, as they are 
gone back we must go too.’ He made all the arrange- 
ments for retiring without moving from the spot 
on which he was standing, and it certainly did not 
occupy him five minutes.” 

The peace made those who lived by war 
sick at heart. How was a fellow to get promo- 
tion if thousands were not slain? Bowles’s 
heart looked up a little as, failing to see 
employment elsewhere, he thought at the worst 
it might, perhaps, turn up at home. Common 
people of restless temperaments were being 
told that they were as good as their betters, 
and Bowles scented revolution. “I cannot but 
rejoice,” he writes from Cambray, “that we 
have here a force which may, though God 
forbid it should, be first wanted in its own 
country.” At Paris, after this second peace, 
the English officers, with few exceptions, being 
courteous, met courtesy in return. Indeed, the 
most uncivil man in France was one of her 
princes. Lady Malmesbury writes to her hus- 
band, in July 1816 :— 

“On Thursday we went to the Frangais in the 
Loge des Gentilshommes de la Chambre with the 
Duc de Duras. After a little time in bounced 
the Duc and Duchesse de Berri; he turned round, 
and in a ton de charretier exclaimed, ‘Je croyais 
avoir donné des ordres & mes gens.’ You must 
know he has the box opposite, but he chose to take 
possession now and for evermore of the King’s 
private box, which this is, and had announced this 
for after Saturday, but the whim seized him on 
Friday. The Duc de Duras, who is fier comme 
Artaban, looked indignant, and said, ‘ Monseigneur 
avait dit que c’était aprés samedi; aw reste, voila 


miladi Malmesbury!’ The brute looked in my 
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face, gave a bob with his head, never spoke a word, 
but pushed on, and let us go out of the box with- 
out the common civility of a man to a woman. 
The Duc de Duras’ box is over on the other side. 
The applause at all the spectacles where the pas- 
sages are appropriate are tout rompre, and I only 
hope it may not be great cry and little wool. It is 
to be hoped that the King will live very long, and 
Monsieur and the Duc d’Angouléme both survive 
this man, who it seems treats everybody in the 
same manner, and will be either dethroned or 
a tyrant.” 


Eccentric people were, of course, not scarce 
among the visitors. Samples of these abound 
in Lady Malmesbury’s most amusing letters 
to her Lord. “Mrs. D »” she says, ‘ well 
always ask the postillions why they stop, and 
gets answered in consequence, frankly, sans 
détour !” Here, too, is a specimen of the fine 
English lady who went abroad to see, yet did 
not look about her. “ Sir George Cornewell and 
his wife are here” (Chambery). ‘‘ She never 
looks at anything, but works in the carriage 
all day long.” Perhaps she was too proud to 
care for the sublime beauties amid which she 
travelled. Sir George Amyand, on marrying 
her, took her name. The bride was descended 
from Richard Cornwall, second son of King 
John,—through that Richard’s illegitimate son 
of the same name. Thus, she had that much 
of Plantagenet blood in her ;—and what was 
Chambery and the mountains to one thus 
semi-royally descended? The book closes with 
a characteristic letter from Lord Palmerston ; 
and we, in our turn, close the book with hearty 
congratulations to the public on their posses- 
sion of such a record of the history, triumphs, 
sorrows, wisdom, folly, fear, gossip and scandal 
that delighted or exasperated our ancestors 
during three quarters of a century. 











NOVELS OF THE WEEK. 
Acquitted. By Mrs. Gordon Smythies. 3 vols. 
(Tinsley Brothers.) 
A Strange Family. By C. Howard. 3 vols. 
(Skeet.) 
Patience Caerhydon. By the Author of ‘ Olive 
Varcoe.’ 3 vols. (Tinsley Brothers.) 
Annie Jennings. By Leslie Gore. 3 vols. 
(Bentley.) 
‘Or making of books there is no end.” This 
dreary truth is brought very forcibly home 
to us by ‘Acquitted,’ in which virtuous 
inanity and grotesque villany are tediously 
contrasted. We are bound, in the first place, 
to protest against the book-making expedient 
ef writing commonplace sentences in short 
spasmodic paragraphs. Nothing is gained 
either in force or grace by such an arrange- 
ment as the following, which is only a speci- 
men of the style of the entire book :— 


“ At length, however, her ladyship’s supper was 


served, 

“She had ordered mock-turtle soup and a rump- 
steak. 
“Lady Derwent was quite a gourmande, and 
drank bottled stout by order of her medical adviser. 

“ Tike all egotists, Lady Derwent made a great 
noise in eating and drinking. 

“ The effect on Jasper was very distressing.” 
No wonder! But we do wonder at the writer 
who can give to this melancholy nonsense the 
factitious importance derived from sensational 
paragraphs. Indeed, from the dedication, which 
charity must decline to dwell on, to the exe- 
crable hexameter which is quoted at the 





head of the last chapter, the author cannot 
stand “acquitted” of the gravest violations 
of good taste. For the rest, she can describe 
virtue, especially feminine virtue, with a success 
which is due to sympathy; and, probably from 
a corresponding inexperience of evil, vice, in 
her hands, is rendered simply laughable. The 
plot is as follows: Mr. Trelawny, the vicar of 
a Cornish village, has a fair daughter, who 
elopes to India with Jasper, afterwards Lord 
Derwent, the son of a neighbouring grandee. 
Derwent, who has kept his marriage secret, 
neglects his bride, and, finally, terrifies her 
into escaping from him back to England, 
taking with her an infant daughter, their 
only child. The ship in which she sails is 
wrecked on the Cornish coast; and, while the 
mother, half drowned, is rescued by her own 
father from the hands of a wrecker (the villain 
of the piece), the infant, who owes her safety 
to a life-belt, is saved and adopted by a fisher- 
man who has just lost a child. Mary grows up 
in ignorance of her birth, and becomes a gover- 
ness in the household of her real father, who 
has married again in the belief that his first 
wife has been drowned. When informed, at 
length, of her existence, and hearing from her 
own lips that she only withholds her claims 
during the life of his father the Earl, he endea- 
vours to maintain his son’s position of legiti- 
macy by employing Dan Devrill, the wrecker, 
to kidnap the unfortunate lady. Dan, from 
motives of his own, prefers a surer method, 
and upsets a boat containing Lady Derwent 
and the daughter whom as yet she has not 
recognized, with the effect of melo-dramatically 
ending his own career and making known the 
relationship between the victims, who escape 
his perfidy. The fisherman’s wife confirms with 
other proofs the evidence of certain personal 
marks which satisfy the mother; and hence- 
forward the restoration of the wife and child 
to the wicked but eventually repentant noble- 
man is effected with all rapidity. Mary marries 
the exemplary Paul Penryn, by whose persever- 
ing energy his father, Mr. Penryn, of Penryn, 
has been saved from certain pecuniary disgrace 
—‘‘acquitted,” our author says, of a breach of 
trust, into which he has been led by his cre- 
dulity; and with a chime of marriage-bells a 
rather lame story is brought to a happy ter- 
mination. 

‘A Strange Family’ is a readable novel, 
although not of the highest order. It is one 
of those works which it is alike impossible 
to praise or blame; for its faults are neither 
numerous nor great, and its good qualities 
are not very striking. The tale is, to a cer- 
tain extent, one of mystery, and not unskilfully 
concocted. The family that gives a title to 
the book consists of a stern father, an invalid 
mother, two brothers, and two sisters. The 
two sisters are altogether unimportant, and 
may be dismissed from our consideration. In 
fact, it is difficult to see for what reason the 
author permitted their existence. The other 
four personages occupy prominent positions in 
the story; and the strangeness of the family 
is centered in the parents, whose conduct is 
certainly both strange and mysterious. It 
appears that, some years before the tale opens, 
Mr. and Mrs. Muggleton were living a gay, 
fashionable, and apparently a happy married 
life, when suddenly, and for no obvious cause, 
their course of life was totally changed. The 
wife took to her bed, and never quitted it from 





that time up to the commencement of the 
novel, when she is shown to us still living 
a solitary and melancholy life in her own bed- 
room, seeing no one except her children, and 
that only for a few minutes during the day. 
The husband, during the same period, lived in 
a gloomy and morose manner, carefully avoid- 
ing the sight of his wife; while the house is 
unvisited by friends, and the children are 
brought up in a way that should, by the laws 
of human nature, have rendered them melan- 
choly maniacs ; but it failed in doing so. This 
is a very pretty little mystery to start with; 
and, when we add to this that there is a 
drunken captain, obviously an important per- 
sonage, under a cloud; a very pretty girl, whose 
parentage is involved in romantic obscurity; 
and a room in Mr. and Mrs. Muggleton’s house 
into which no one is permitted to enter, but 
in which, when by chance entered, traces of 
blood are clearly seen,—it will be obvious that 
there are enough materials for a most exciting 
tale. Unfortunately, the capacity of the writer 
is not quite equal to the occasion; and what 
might have been made a first-class novel, in 
the better style of the sensational school, is 
turned into a moderate second-rate work. Still 
the work is not devoid of merit or interest, 
even as it stands; and the mere fact of its con- 
taining a plot on which time and consideration 
have obviously been expended entitles it to 
considerable distinction among the weak and 
carelessly-written novels of the day. There 
is a very curious error of the press in volumes 
one and two of this production, which goes a 
long way to mar the effect of the mystery—the 
best part of the work. Three pages of volume 
two are interchanged with three pages of volume 
one; and the error, besides confusing the 
reader, annoys him by partially revealing in 
volume one a portion of the mystery that he 
is not intended by the author and does not 
wish to know till the end of volume two. 

‘ Patience Caerhydon’ is the best book that 
the author has yet produced, and deserves to 
take a good position among this year’s novels. 
The scene of the events related is Cornwall, 
and the principal persons concerned are Cornish. 
The date, between 1770 and 1780. Patience 
herself is a young Cornish lady of considerable 
beauty, talented and large-hearted, who is made 
to tell the tale of her own life by means of a 
diary kept by her; the gaps in the diary being 
supplemented by the notes of her nephew. We 
shall not give here the incidents of her life, but 
content ourselves with acknowledging that they 
are interesting in their nature, and made still 
more so by the way in which they are told. Con- 
siderable taste has been shown in the manage- 
ment of the story, and an excellent discernment 
of character is displayed in the descriptions of 
several of the persons who figure in the tale. 
The author deserves the more praise for his 
success in the present instance because it has 
been attained under trying circumstances. It 
is in general a very difficult matter to tell a 
story well by means of diaries, or letters, or 
special contrivances of that kind. The writer 
is hampered by the method adopted, and very 
often so far wearies of the plan he has tied 
himself to as to forget to carry it out to the 
end. An incongruity very often occurs in this 
manner, which is fatal to the success of the 
novel. In ‘Patience Caerhydon’ the author 
has managed to avoid this fault in all essential 
points—partly, no doubt, because of the outlet 
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he has given himself in the notes of the nephew, 
which allow him to clear up any little diffi- 
culties that the autobiographic form of his 
book has made him fall into, but principally 
through his great care and artistic feeling. In 
some few respects, however, he is at fault. For 
example, matters are set down in the diary 
which it is very difficult to imagine any diarist 
entering. Moreover, Miss Patience is made to 
note in her diary some facts and reflections 
which inevitably give, and are of course in- 
tended by the author to give, certain impres- 
sions to the reader which the author, at the 
same time, asks us to imagine the diarist her- 
self never for a moment entertained. This re- 
quest it is almost impossible in many instances 
to grant, and consequently the reader is made 
to feel the artificial nature of the tale in a 
way that is very detrimental to his enjoyment. 
These, however, are the only weaknesses in 
the conduct of the narrative with which we 
have to charge the writer; and this statement 
will, perhaps, show better than more direct 
praise how well written the book is. Although 
it has but little to do with the merits of the 
work in a literary point of view, we have to 
complain of the author for giving us such a 
miserable ending. Why Vincent is wantonly 
doomed to an early grave, after suffering so 
many trials, and winning his lady-love at last, 
we are at a loss to imagine. It seems to us 
mere wanton cruelty; unless the author thought 
that another death would intensify the emotion 
of the reader. If this latter was the case, the 
author made a great and not uncommon mis- 
take, which he should have left weaker writers 
tocommit. Again, although we should be sorry 
to quit so pleasing a work in a grumbling or 
unfriendly spirit, we must protest against that 
intense love for everything Cornish, including 
the hideous Cornish dialect, which so holds 
and misleads the writer. However fond he 
may be of that remote part of England and its 
peculiarities, he should not force his fondness 
on his readers. 

We offer to the author of ‘ Annie Jennings’ 
our hearty thanks for having, certainly very 
unintentionally, afforded us a great amount 
of amusement. The would-be serious portions 
of this book are extremely funny. We 
wish we could say the same for the other 
portions of the work, which are obviously 
intended by the writer to be facetious ; but we 
cannot do better than justify our remarks by 
a few extracts. Here is a serious description 
of the clever and handsome husband of the 
lovely heroine :—“ Broad shoulders, a stature 
of five feet three, and legs like an otter.” This 
otter-legged gentleman speaks of his future in 
the following grandiloquent strain :— “ But 
hear of me you shall—hear of me as courted 
by the young and lovely—hear of my doors 
being besieged by the noblest and proudest in 
the land—all waiting on the leisure of this 
absurd Andrew Jennings, and to whom, for the 
sake of five minutes in his company, gold shall 
flow in like rushing rivers.” The same inter- 
esting individual also modestly exclaims, ‘“ Be- 
cause I was courted—aye, and, I believe, loved 
—by many fair and noble women, I never 
questioned my getting power over her.” The 
author seems to have rather a partiality for 
legs,—at any rate, for descriptions of them ; 
for we find the following account of a fine 
pair :—“ And although his legs were not sym- 
metrical, they were long and dressed up well, 





and, with the eye of a practised knitter, she 
unconsciously told off the number of stitches 
requisite to make him a pair of stockings, and 
how many rows would be required for their 
length.” Again, harping upon his favourite 
subject, the author, in the following account 
of the amusing accident there described, drags 
in the favoured limb. The scene is at a ball, 
and there, “scarcely waiting for her consent, 
he whirled her down the room at full speed ; 
and, as he did so, slipt, from no apparent 
cause (invisible Fate standing by), and broke 
the small bone of his leg just above the ankle ; 
he had presence of mind to disengage his part- 
ner, who spun on alone for a few seconds, then 
she turned to assist poor Elliott, who lay groan- 
ing.” The words italicized by us give a most 
humorous turn to the scene; but were, of 
course, never intended by the author to do so. 
It seems, however, that dancing is not a 
favourite amusement with the writer; for he 
makes one old lady, who indulges in a High- 
land fling whilst her niece is playing, leap too 
high, and dash her head against the chandelier. 
Although it is the head that is knocked, yet 
the author cunningly gets back to the favourite 
leg :—“ Lean on me, dearest aunt, and stretch 
out that leg.” Perhaps, however, on the whole, 
the most laughable portion of the work is at 
the end, when the author himself is most serious, 
and the subject one that, if treated by any one 
else, could not possibly have been made ludi- 
crous. We must premise that Dr. Jennings, 
learning that his wife had been engaged to 
an officer before marrying himself, experiences 
so much anguish at the discovery that he in- 
continently yields up the ghost. His body is 
removed by a friend, Dr. M‘Evoy, who shortly 
afterwards returns ; and then occurs a scene, 
which we give in full, as showing how really 
funny the author can be in his serious 
moments :— 


“At the dining-room door stood Dr. M‘Evoy, 
impatiently, with outside coat on, and hat in one 
hand; in the other he held something which his 
coat partly concealed, but which Annie’s eyes at 
once detected and were fascinated by. ‘Mrs. Jen- 
nings, he began, with a nervous twitch about the 
corners of his mouth, and shutting the door, ‘I 
have scarcely a moment to spare, so I must rather 
abruptly tell you that all is accomplished as our 
beloved friend desired, and into your hands I 
give this,’ (he drew a silver urn forward) ‘ which I 
had prepared with inscription, name and dates, all 
correct; it contains his sacred ashes, and Dr. 
M‘Evoy offered to place it in her hands, but Annie 
shrunk back with blanched lips, putting her hands 
before her. Dr. M‘Evoy was in a great hurry, he 
could not wait—time and tide, and to this may be 
added, train, wait for no man—so finding that 
Annie would not free his hand, he laid the urn in 
the very centre of the dinner-table, as if it were an 
épergne, and hastened away. Annie stood as if 
rooted to the spot, with eyes rivetted on that 
centrepiece. Her pupils dilated with terror, and 
her teeth chattered. ‘That Andrew Jennings! 
my husband—Penelope’s father—the great doctor 
—the man of science—Edinburgh’s pride. Does 
that urn indeed contain his mortal body? It was 
too much for her belief, and she sobbed and 
laughed wildly by turns. ‘ Billie,’ said Mrs. Jen- 
nings, speaking in a low, tremulous voice, ‘ come 
here; do you see this urn, it contains my husband’s 
ashes.’—‘ Yes, Billie,’ she said excitedly, as Billie 
uttered a cry, ‘it was his wish to be burned after 
death—he told Dr. M‘Evoy so.’ They then form 
@ procession and carry the urn into the study, 
where it is placed on the mantelpiece, underneath 
Dr. Jennings’s portrait.” 











NEW POEMS. 

Portraits. By Augusta Webster. (Macmillan & Co.) 

Leaves from Australian Forests. By Henry Kendall. 
(Melbourne, Robertson.) 

Ambrosia Amoris, &c. By Edward Brennan. 
(Printed for the Author.) 

Poems. By the late Rev. Samuel Rickards, M.A. 
(Parker.) 

The Marriage of Peleus and Thetis, and other 
Poems. By Tankerville Chamberlayne, B.A. 
(Hurst & Blackett.) 

Heart-Melodies: Poems. By Mrs. Dr. Lydia F. 
Fowler. (Manchester, Heywood.) 

Life and its Author: an Essay, in Verse. By E. H. 
(Jarrold & Sons.) 

Rural Hours: A Poem. By John Lloyd, Esq. 
(Longmans & Co.) 

Poems. By the late William Leighton. (Longmans. 
& Co.) 

The Scholar’s Day-Dream, and other Poems. By 
A. H. Hill. (Chapman & Hall.) 

Miss Wesster’s ‘Portraits’ have the cardinal 

merit of being life-like. Without knowing the 

originals, we should suppose they were drawn from 
nature. The gallery, moreover, is wide in its range. 

It includes mythological subjects and subjects of 

our time; and both are well treated. The poems 

are admirably-sustained soliloquies, in which Miss 

Webster shows great insight into the workings of 

different minds. In most. of them there is moral 

significance, and, being moulded in dramatic form, 
they teach without preaching, and produce deeper: 
effect than so-called didactic poetry. We do not 
find great force in any; there is no climax ever 
reached ; nor can we point to any remarkable 
single lines which will give a sample of the author’s 
quality. We are sensible of a uniform glow, but. 
the glow does not burst into flame. Each poem 
must be read in its entirety to be appreciated as it 
deserves. ‘Medea,’ ‘The Castaway,’ ‘A Soul in 
Prison, ‘The Manuscript of S. Alexius, are well- 
designed and pathetic pictures, in which the lights 
and shadows have been thrown in with skill and 
felicity of execution. Although no isolated passage 
can give a just idea of the depth and breadth of the 
painter’s handling, her delicacy of touch may be 
seen in the following brief extract from ‘The 
Happiest Girl in the World’ :— 
When did I love him? How did it begin? 


The small green spikes of snowdrops in the spring 
are there one morning ere you think of them ; 
still we may tell what morning they pierced up: 
june rosebuds stir and open stealthily, 

and every new-blown rose is a surprise ; 

still we can date the day when one unclosed : 

but how can I tell when my love began? 


Oh, was it like the young pale twilight star 

that quietly breaks on the vacant sky, 

is sudden there and perfect while you watch, 

and, though you watch, you have not seen it dawn, 
the star that only waited and awoke? 


We do not see the benefit to be derived from 
the unusual method adopted by Miss Webster of 
printing the lines. The trick reminds us of adver- 
tisers in country newspapers who, to attract atten- 
tion, place their announcements upside down. 

Mr. Kendall does not always seek materials for 
his poems from Australian forests. In ‘ Daphne,’ 
in ‘The Voyage of Telegonus, and in two or three 
other poems, he has chosen classical themes, and 
has treated them satisfactorily. It is, however, 
among Australian scenes and in deseribing inci- 
dents of Australian life that he is most happy. ‘A 
Death in the Bush,’ ‘On the Paroo, ‘On a Cattle 
Track,’ and ‘The Hut by the Black Swamp,’ are 
essentially poetical and contain vivid descriptions 
of nature. The volume does not, perhaps, realize 
the expectations we once formed of the author. 
Mr. Kendall has great command of words, is 
vigorous in the treatment of his subject, amd, as we: 
have remarked on former occasions, he generally 
displays originality. But in more than ene poem 
in the present volume he imitates other writers. 
‘Campaspe,’ in sound and form, is eminently Swin- 
burnean. Poe, too, forms another model. ‘By the Sea’ 
is a curious blending of the rhythm of the American 
poet’s ‘ Bells’ and his‘ Ulalume.’ His imitation is 
the more to be wondered at, since the author is 
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himself conscious of it, and half excuses himself 
in a prefatory stanza for reproducing notes that 
belong to other lyres. As a rule, Mr. Kendall’s 
rhythia is flowing and sonorous, but now and then 
we light upon such a harsh line as this:— 

And amongst the oozing forelands many a glad green rock- 

vine runs. . 

Little can be said in favour of Mr. Brennan’s 
attempts. One who commits such an outrageous 
offence against taste as to write— 

And singe the mane of God with brands from Hell ; 
who places the accent on the first syllable of 
“translucent”; who rhymes “eyes” with “ para- 


dise”; who is guilty of such lines as these, 
Alas! my mate-heart, I have reared my: 
A lamian palace of false phantasies, 
And must remain content therewith, till Death 
Blasts all and yields my spirit’s dome to worms ; 
For thou'rt to me a spright, a fond delusion, 
A tranced vacuity, and eterne hope,— 


is not a poet. 


The ‘Poems’ by the late Mr. Rickards are tamely 
meditative, and will, no doubt, please the large 
public which appreciates commonplace poetry of 
a religious turn. There is not much in the volume 
which calls for special commendation or condemna- 
tion. Though lacking the elements of true poetry, 
the sentiments it contains are obviously those of 
a genial and pious mind. 

either ‘The Marriage of Peleus and Thetis’ 
nor the other poems by Mr. Tankerville Chamber- 
layne are likely to become widely popular. They 
have no striking peculiarity; indeed, they have no 
ange d at all, except perhaps their crudity. 
very page bears evidence that the author is 
unable to free himself from colloquial or second- 
hand phraseology. There is not much originality 
or beauty in such lines as— 
The finny monsters of the deep, 
And marvel that such things can be, 
And count the moments as they fly, 
or in these verses :— 
He sees, and feels in mute surprise 
The magic of those heavenly eyes. 
Mr. Tankerville Chamberlayne is probably a very 
young man. This volume of verse 1s, at all events, 
characterized by all the faults usually attributed to 
inexperience. 

Mrs. Dr. Fowler is fortunate. She has “ tra- 
velled extensively over Great Britain, and made 
personal friends in every large town”; and it is 
for the delectation of those friends the present 
poems are designed, the critic being begged to 
save his criticisms for a more pretentious volume, 
which, “should these heart utterances be welcomed, 
will be issued hereafter.” Many of the poems 
furnish us with glimpses of the author's personal 
history. For instance, in reply to an imaginary 
question propounded in the first two lines of the 
book, — 

” You ask me how it is that I can twine 
So many pleasant thoughts in flowing rhyme,— 
we learn, in a poem entitled ‘My Island Home,’ 
that Mrs. Dr. Fowler is a native of Nantucket, 
Massachusetts, U.S. A., and that there is no wonder 
she is so excellent a poet, for— 


In literary attainments, that island of the sea 
Is the Athens of the region—long may it ever be. 


We should like to know if, in the Western Athens, 
they put the accent on the first or on the penult 
syllable of “literary”; for Mrs. Dr. Fowler gives 
us examples of all sorts of pronunciation as well as 
of all sorts of feet and all sorts of measures. Under 
the heading ‘The Roman General and the Future 
of his Country,’ she thus twines her “ pleasant 
thoughts in flowing rhyme” :— 

A Roman Gen’ral, who for many years 

Had fought kis country’s battles without fears, 


‘Was wandering amid the ruins 
That make old Rome a noted classic land, &c. 


We hope it will be long before the “more preten- 
tious” volume will appear. 

The object of ‘Life and its Author’ is to en- 
courage a more reverent spirit in the minds of 
those engaged in the pursuit of science than, 
according te the writer, is at the present day 
exhibited by our most eminent natural philo- 
sophers; and he says what he has to say in 
respectable verse. From his point of view, the 
argument is stated with force. 





Mr. Lloyd is evidently a Welshman and a keen 
sportsman. Thoroughly familiar with rural occu- 
pations and pastimes, he has described them plea- 
waned in a little poem of five hundred and eighty 
ines. 

Mr. Leighton died, a year ago, whilst e 
in preparing his volume for the press, at the early 
age of twenty-eight. The ‘Poems,’ although not 
of a high-class or of finished excellence, are above 
the average, and evidently the production of a 
writer that promised better things. Good taste, 
sensitive feeling, and easy versification are their 
chief characteristics. There is not much to find 
fault with in the volume, which is the outcome 
of a generous, meditative mind of no great depth 
or range. Among the pieces we have read with 
pleasure are, ‘A Haunt of Dreamland, ‘In the 
Autumn,’ and ‘Our Angel Kindred.’ 

Mr. Hill is not a poet. He has much good 
feeling, much culture, and an honourable desire to 
redress social wrongs; but, in spite of a certain 
fluency that he undoubtedly possesses, he would 
do better to say what he has to say in prose. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 


The Commentaries of Cesar. By Anthony Trollope. 
(Blackwood & Sons.) 
WE looked for this volume with much interest and 
curiosity : it has greatly disappointed us. The first 
two volumes of the series of ‘ Ancient Classics for 
English Readers’ had some faults, yet they were 
useful and pleasant: Mr. Swayne, it is true, made 
us regret Mr. Collins, but Mr. Trollope makes us 
regret Mr. Swayne. The task which Mr. Trollope 
has undertaken required scholarship, and it re- 
quired some knowledge of, and some fondness for, 
the theory of war. Mr. Trollope possesses neither 
requisite ; and he tells of Ceesar’s campaigns in a 
confused way, that shows he does not understand 
them, and that can only perplex and mislead the 
“English reader.” About Mr. Trollope’s Introduc- 
tion perhaps the less that is said the better. We can 
only wonder what Mr. Trollope means by the latter 
of the two following sentences: ‘“ We cannot, more- 
over, but feel that there were fewer drawbacks from 
greatness in the personal demeanour of the Roman 
‘Imperator’ and Dictator than in that of the 
French Emperor. For Julius Cesar was never 
really emperor, in that sense in which we use the 
word, and in accordance with which his successor 
Augustus really became an emperor.” Nor has Mr. 
Trollope cared to collect illustrative matter: he 
plunges almost at once in medias res, and the reader is 
introduced to a country of the past history of which 
Mr. Trollope tells him nothing, and the condition of 
which at the time of Czesar’s coming he does not at- 
tempt to explain, while Mr. Trdllope treats geography 
with a contempt that apparently springs from ignor- 
ance. The following is afair specimen of Mr.Trollope’s 
narrative: “The man had got on the horse’s back, 
but the horse had various disagreeable enemies in 
attacking whom the man might be very useful, and 
the horse was therefore not as yet anxious to 
unseat his rider. Would Cesar be so good as to 
go and conquer the Belgian tribes? Ceesar is not 
slow in finding reasons for so doing. The Belgians 
are conspiring together against him. They think 
that as all Gaul has been reduced,—or, ‘ pacified,’ 
as Cesar calls it,—the Roman conqueror will cer- 
tainly bring his valour to bear upon them, and that 
they had better be ready. Cesar suggests that it 
would no doubt be felt by them as a great grievance 
that a Roman army should remain all the winter 
so near to them. In this way, and governéd by 
these considerations, the Belgian lambs disturb the 
stream very sadly, and the wolf has to look to it. 
He collects two more legions, and, as soon as the 
earth brings forth the food necessary for his in- 
creased number of men and horses, he hurries off 
inst these Belgian tribes of Northern Gallia.” 
is jerky false style can hardly be too severely 
criticized, even in the case of Mr. Trollope; and 
the passage does not merely sin against good taste: 
it shows an utter incapability of appreciating his- 
torical causes and effects, the motives and actions 
of either Gaul or Roman. We hope to become 
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acquainted with many more Trollopean parsons 
and doctors, but we trust that we shall never meet 


again with the Trollopean Ceesar. 


Education of the Heart; Woman’s best Work. By 
Mrs. Ellis, Author of ‘The Women of England,’ 
&c. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 

Tuis little work is written with good intentions, 

very different from those ambitious impulses which 

prompt some people now-a-days to urge women to 
win the places hitherto occupied by men in the 
various transactions of life. Mrs. Ellis’s plan has 
been to string together a series of pleasantly 
written essays, showing how, in her opinion, the 
influence of woman, absolute for a time on the 
childish mind, may best be employed for the benefit 
of the particular individual and of mankind in 
general. Special remarks are added as to the edu- 
cation of girls, who, in the natural order of things, 
remain much longer than male children under the 
sway of female educators. The book is well worth 
reading, though it scarcely pretends to be a sys- 
tematic treatise. The present forcing system in 
girls’ schools—we beg pardon, in select establish- 
ments for young ladies—is clearly and calmly 
exposed, and we quite agree with Mrs. Ellis when 
she attributes this mistake to the miscalculation of 

a who expect their daughters to learn all 
nguages and accomplishments in a couple of 

years, rather than to greed or want of judgment on 
the part of the heads of those establishments, who 
would, in fact, be much benefited, in a pecuniary 
point of view, if the “finishing” process occupied 
a longer time. We have no hesitation in recommend- 
ing this little book to young parents, for it is full of 
suggestions ; and even if it contains any errors (we 
are not at present prepared to point vul any) they 
will certainly not be found to be errors of a serious 
order. 


Die Idee Shakspeare’s und deren Verwirklichung. 
Von Carl Karpf. (Thimm.) 

Tus is one of those typical German books about 
Shakspeare which it is hopeless to criticize and 
more hopeless yet to attempt to read. We may 
congratulate the writer on having produced the 
ne plus ultra of unintelligibility. The only instance 
in which Herr Karpf stoops to sense is his expla- 
nation of the dedications of the Sonnets, and even 
then his sense is nonsense. His view of the Mr. 
W. H. and the T. T. is, that Shakspeare had given 
the manuscript of the Sonnets to a certain Mr. 
W. H., whose real name is of no consequence, in 
order that he might find a publisher; that Mr. 
W. H. agreed for the publication with T. T., and 
that both together dedicated the volume to the 
poet’s Genius, that is to say, his sweetheart. This 
is what Herr Karpf does when he wants to be 
practical. When he rises on the wings of specula- 
tion we cannot attempt to follow him. We are 
told that Hamlet’s dialogue with the grave-digger 
is a direct allusion to the legend of Thor's birth. 
The words “he galls his kibe” refer to a certain 
toe in the legend which froze and was turned into 
a star. Moreover the grave-digger, instead of being 
an ordinary Shakspearean clown, is the personifica- 
tion of Saturn, as the agency which is to prove 
destructive to the force residing in matter. The 
character of Laertes was suggested by a Grecian 
myth about Bacchus related in Aristotle, whose 
writings Shakspeare had, of course, studied deeply. 
This hypothesis is confirmed by the Ghost’s account 
of his reported death from the bite of a serpent, 
and the concluding statement that “the serpent 
that did sting thy father’s life now wears his crown.” 
There can be no doubt that this mention of the ser- 
pent was introduced on account of its being the 
symbol of Bacchus. Moreover the King’s keeping 
wassail, and Alexander the Great’s stopping a 
bung-hole, are closely connected with the same 
subject. These specimens may perhaps suffice. 


We have on our table A Handbook to the Know- 
ledge of the English Government and Constitution 
(Houlston),—Praxis Primaria, by Islay Burns, 
D.D. (Blackie),—Selections for Latin Prose, by 
R. M. Millington, M.A. (Longmans),— Colloquia 
Peripatetica, by J. Duncan, LL.D. (Edmonston 
& Douglas),—The Story of Aristeus and his Bees, 
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by R. M. Millington, M.A. (Longmans),— Memoir 
of James Backhouse, by his Sister (Kitto),—Gym- 
nastics for Ladies, by Madame Brenner (Madame 
Brenner),—Poems of Home and Nature, by A. 8. 
West (Longmans),—The Dance of Modern Socwety, 
by W. C. Wilkinson (New York, Oakley & Co.),— 
The Centenary Edition of the Waverley Novels, 
Vol. VI. ‘Montrose’ and ‘Black Dwarf’ (Edinburgh, 
Black),—John, or the Apocalypse of the New Testa- 
ment, by P. S. Desprez, B.D. (Longmans),—Life 
Problems answered in Christ, by L. Mann (Hodder 
& Stoughton),— A Rhymed Harmony of the Gospels, 
by F. Barham and J. Pitman (Pitman), — The 
Church of England and the Church of Rome, by 
the Rev. L. Davis, M.A. (Martin). Among new 
editions we have Historical Sketches of the Reign 
of George the Second, by Mrs. Oliphant (Blackwood), 
—Buchan, by the Rev. J. B. Pratt, M.A. (Aber- 
deen, Smith),— The Class and Standard Series of 
Reading Books, by C. Bilton, B.A., Book IV. 
(Longmans),— The Household of Sir Thomas More, 
by the Author of ‘Mary Powell’ (Hall),— The 
Maiden and Married Life of Mary Powell (Hall), 
—Cherry and Violet, by the Author of ‘Mary 
Powell’ (Hall),—A Noble Purpose Nobly Won, by 
the Author of ‘ Mary Powell’ (Hall),—The Uncon- 
ditional Freeness of the Gospel, by T. Erskine 
(Edmonston & Douglas),— Woman, her Mission 
and her Life, by the Rev. A: Monod (Hall),— 
Euphonia (Hall). Also the following pamphlets: 
Grifin’s New Railway Systems, 1870 (Economic 
Permanent Way Office),—Right and Wrong, by 
the Rev. W. Jackson, M.A. (Parker),—The Chris- 
tian Ministry, by N. Macleod, D.D. (Blackwood), 
—The Purpose of God in the Creation of Man, by 
T. Erskine (Edmonston & Douglas), — —_ In- 
fallibility and Persecution, by an English Catholic 
(Macmillan),— A First Catechism on the Bible, 
edited by the Ven. H. P. Ffoulkes, M.A. (Parker), 
and Forms of Prayer suitable for a Public School, 
by H. Hayman, D.D. (Skeffington). 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
Theology. 
Bickersteth’s Hymnal Companion to the Book of Common 
Prayer, cr. 8vo. 3 6 cl. 
Brough’s Memory Pictures of Life of Christ, 4to. 8/6 cl. 
Chadwick's Christianity versus Paganism, 12mo. 3/6 cl. 
Cheyne’s Book of Isaiah Chronologically Arranged, cr. 8vo. 7/6 
Dedham’s New Translation of the Psalms, V. 1. 15/; V. II. 10/ 
Desprez’s John; or, the Apocalypse of the New Testament, 8 6 
Ellicott’s Considerations on Revision of New Testament, 5/6 
Legge’s Growth of the Temporal Power of the Papacy, 8/6 cl. 
Letters from Rome on the Council, by Quirinus; Vol. I., 
1st series, cr. 8vo. 3/6 swd. 
Lillie’s Bishops and Councils ; their Causes, &c., cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Muscutt’s Main Principles of Ecclesiastical Authority in Eng- 
land, 8vo. 10,6 cl. 
Present-Day Papers on Questions in Theology, cr. 8vo. 7/6 cl. 
Rostau’s (J. L.) Life (The Alpine Missionary), by Leliévre, 3/6 
Stevens’s History of Methodism, 2 vols. in 1, cr. 8vo. 6/6 ch 
Urwick's Ecumenical Councils, 12mo. 2/ cl. 
Wordsworth’s Minor Prophets, with Notes, imp. 8vo. 12/ cl. 
Fine Art. 
Bewick’s Woodcuts ; upwards of 2,000 impressions, folio, 62. 6/ 
Gazebrook’s The Heraldry of Smith, 15/ cl. 
Henfrey’s Guide to Study and Arrangement of English Coins, 7/6 
History. 
Bruces (The) and the Cumyns, Family Records of, 4to. 50/ cl. 
Burn’s The Star Chamber ; Notices of its Court, &c., 8vo. 5/cl. 
Camden’s Remains concerning Britain, 12mo. 6/ 
Malmesbury’s (Earl of) Letters, 1745 to 1820, 2 vols. 8vo. 30/ cl. 
Strachan’s (Bishop of Toronto) Memoir, by Bethune, 8vo. 10 
Geography. 
America, Reminiscences of, in 1869, by an Englishman, 7/6 
Spender’s Fjord, Isle and Tor, cr. 8vo. 3/ cl. 
Philology. 
Millington’s Selections for Latin Prose, cr. 8vo. 3'6 el. 

Plato’s Phedo, with Notes by Wagner, cr. 8vo. 5/6 cl. 
Terence, Andria and Eunuchus, edited by Papillon, er. 8vo. 4/6 
Science. 

Airy’s (O.) Geometrical Optics, 12mo. 3/6 el. 
Clark’s (B.) The Foot of the Horse, 4to. 10 6 cl. 
Cooke’s First Principles of Chemical Philosophy. cr. 8vo. 12/ cl. 
Curious Facts for Little People, about Animals, 2/6 cl. ; 
Hawker's Footprints of Former Men in Far Cornwall, cr. 8vo. 5/ 
Holmes’s System of Surgery, Vol. 3, 8vo. 21/ cl. 
Jewitt’s Grave Mounds and their Contents, cr. 8vo. 10/6 cl. 
Liveing’s Notes on Treatment of Skin Diseases, 18mo. 2/6 
Nature, a Weekly Illustrated Journal of Science, Vol. 1,106 
Notes on Nine Lectures on Light, er. 8vo. 1/6 cl. swd. 
dall’s Researches on Diamagnetism, &c., 8vo. 14/ cl. 
General Literature. 
A Lost Piece of Silver, by Author of ‘ Harry’s Battles,’ 3/6 cl. 
Argosy (The), edited by Mrs. H. Wood, VoL 9, 8vo. 5/ cl. 
Arthur, by Author of ‘ Anne Dysart,’ 3 vols. cr. 8vo. 31/6 cl. 
Igravia, conducted by M. E. Braddon, Vol. 11, 8vo. 7/6 cl, 
Cornhill Magazine (The), Vol. 21, 8vo. 7/6 cl. 
Fawcett’s Political Economy for Beginners, 18mo. 2/6 cl. 
Hawthorne (N.), Passages fromEnglish Note Books of, 2 vols. 24/ 
Hullah’s Cultivation of the Speaking Voice, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Hunt's Universal Yacht List, 1870, ob. 18mo. 5/ cl, 








Kardoo, the Hindoo Girl, by a Zenana Missionary, 1/6 cl. 
Lamb's (Charles) Complete Correspondence and Works, by 
Purnell, Vol. 1, cr. 8vo. 7/ 
Miller’s Children (The), with Coloured Illusts. by Pletsch, 6/6 
Parkinson's Ocean Telegraph to India, cr. 8vo. 12/6 cl. 
Sketchley’s Mrs. Brown on the Grand Tour, 12mo. 1/ swd. 
Story of Wandering Willie, by Author of ‘ Effie’s Friends,’ 6/ 
Tony and Puss, with 24 Illusts. by Frolich, roy. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Trench’s (F.) Islipiana, 1869, 12mo. 3/6 swd. 
Trench’s Realities of Irish Life, new edit, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Trollope’s (A.) Phineas Finn, cheap edit. cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. : 
Wells’s Revenue of the United States, Official Report, 12mo. 2/6 








UNATTACHED STUDENTS AT OXFORD. 
Oxford, June 1, 1870. 


Two years have now elapsed since the statute 
was passed which was intended to destroy the 
monopoly of the Colleges in Oxford, and to throw 
open the University to a class of students who 
might be anxious to avail themselves of the bene- 
fits of a University education without incurring the 
inevitable expenses of a life in College. The results 
of the experiment, even if they are somewhat 
unsatisfactory, are, at all events, very instructive, 
and may furnish some useful hints to future re- 
formers; for the unattached students may be said 
by this time to have taken their place in the Uni- 
versity. Until some very considerable change is 
made in the whole system, they will continue to 
occupy the same intellectual and social position 
that they hold at present. 

Now, first of all, we may notice that they consist 
of two different classes of men; for though the 
larger proportion of them are bond fide poor men, 
who are anxious to live as cheaply as possible, yet 
there is at the same time a considerable admixture 
of those who have formerly been members of some 
College, but have been obliged to remove their 
names from its books by reason of inability to pass 
their examinations or from some other cause. This 
latter class, who amount to about a fourth part of 
the whole number, are a manifest abuse of the 
system. It was not as a convenient shelter for 
the stupid and the idle that it was set on foot, but 
for a class who were neither stupid nor idle,—for 
those who were anxious for a higher education and 
a more advanced cultivation than they had, with 
their limited means, been able to acquire. But, 
putting aside this intending minority, whose pre- 
sence may possibly be hereafter avoided by some 
kind of prohibitory legislation, we have to inquire 
how far the new system has succeeded in opening 
the advantages of the University to a class of men 
who have hitherto been shut out. Have they come 
in sufficient numbers to justify us in regarding the 
experiment as a success? Do they display suffi- 
cient intellectual activity to entitle them to the 
name of real students? and do they generally con- 
duct themselves in as quiet and orderly a way as 
the members of a College ? 

As regards numbers, it must be generally allowed 
that their progress: has at least been slow. At 
present, they do not form even an appreciable 
element in the University. If we exclude those 
who are unattached students only because they 
have been sent away from some College or Hall, 
they amount to between fifty and sixty, and, as far 
as appearances go, there is no prospect of any con- 
siderable increase for some time to come. The 
College monopoly may be destroyed in theory, but, 
practically, it is almost as strong as ever: nothing 
but a complete revolution in the University could 
really subvert it. 

But if these new students are weak numerically, 
they are also distinctly below the average of Oxford 
undergraduates in ability. There are but very few 
of them who aspire to honours; respectable medio- 
crity is their leading characteristic. Of course, 
there are one or two exceptions ; but, as a rule, 
no men of superior intelligence are to be found 
among them, for any such are sure to be absorbed, 
sooner or later, in some College. The reason of 
this is sufficiently obvious: college lectures, college 
institutions, college society are so much a part and 
parcel of Oxford life that without them it is almost 
impossible for a man to realize the fact that he 
belongs to the University at all: without them he 
finds that he has little or no chance of distinction, 
and that he loses the very advantages which he 
is come to seek. It is true that he may attend 
the lectures of professors, but these are by them- 





selves insufficient for instruction in most of our 
branches of study; individual help and eareful, 
constant supervision are needed, and these the 
unattached student does not possess. In fact he is 
altogether at a disadvantage. Ina solitary lodging, 
often situate at some distance from the centre of 
the University, he lives an isolated life, with few 
acquaintances, perhaps with no friends, with little 
or nothing to stir him to intellectual activity ; like 
a “stranger in a strange land,” admitted by a 
kind of sufferance to the so-called privileges of 
Oxford, but as a matter of fact shut out from all 
those influences which are of the greatest value in 
forming character and moulding opinion. 

Yet our pity for this new class of students is 
a little modified when we discover what is the 
motive which in most cases brings them here. It 
is not any desire for self-improvement or any 
genuine thirst for knowledge; but simply a wish 
to attain the social position and material advan- 
tages which attach to an Oxford degree. Some of 
them are schoolmasters, and are perfectly aware 
that their career in their profession is more likely 
to be a successful one if they can append M.A. or 
perhaps D.D. to their names; others have found 
out that there are very serious drawbacks to the 
status of a “literate” clergyman. Now we can 
hardly expect of those who are brought here by 
such considerations a very eager desire for culture 
as such, ora very active zeal in the pursuit of know- 
ledge. Their aims are low, and their acquirements 
are sure in some way to correspond to their aims. 
The intellectual standard of the unattached is not 
very high, but it is satisfactory to know that morally 
they are quite unexceptionable: they are quiet, 
regular, economical, carefully observant of all the 
tules of the University, and anxious to fulfil the 
obligations laid upon them. Here it must be 


allowed they set an example which members of 


Colleges would do well to imitate. It is to a certain 
extent owing to their comparative isolation ; but it 
is also in some degree due to their own good sense 
and self-respect. Perhaps we ought also to remem- 
ber that they live under a system of regulations 
carefully drawn up by the University, and very 
ably and judiciously enforced by the delegates 
who have been appointed to supervise their general 
interests. C. 








BOHEMIAN LITERATURE. 
Prague, May 27, 1870. 

A Book which cannot fail to prove very interest- 
ing to those Englishmen who can read it, has just 
been published at Prague. It is written in Czech 
by Dr. Josef Durdik, and its title is ‘O Poesii a 
Povaze Lorda Byrona,’ z.¢. ‘On the Poetry and 
the Character of Lord Byron.’ Dr. Durdik, who has 
studied his subject as carefully as he writes about 
it enthusiastically, divides his work into two parts, 
the one being a philosophical essay, the other a 
literary criticism. In the first, he endeavours to 
show that Lord Byron was no mere nihilist or 
sceptic, but, on the contrary, a thinker of a positive 
and affirmative rather than of a negative turn of 
mind. In the second, he discusses Byron’s poetic 
merits. According to him, Byron fis undoubtedly 
entitled to the second place among English poets ; 
and he adds that this opinion would certainly be 
confirmed if it were to be submitted to a congress 
of critics taken from the various-nations of Europe. 
One of the most novel and interesting sections of 
this part of the essay is that in which its author 
describes the influence which Byron has had upon 
the literatures of the different Slavonic peoples, 
The Slavonians, he says, have understood Byron 
better than other foreign readers ; and of all the 
Slavonians the Poles have been the quickest to 
appreciate him. Throughout Europe Byron “has 
done very much to spread the knowledge of the 
English language,” which numbers of students of 
different nationalities have taken up merely for the 
purpose of reading his works in the original; but 
it is among the Slavonians, and especially among 
the Poles, that he has the most conduced to this 
result. Mickiewicz, who has been named “the 
Polish Byron,” could not understand how such a 
country as England could have produced such a 
poet as the author of ‘Childe Harold,’ considering 
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him a being “in whom glowed a spark of Napo- 
leonic genius.” And he used to affirm that Byron 
was the link which had served to connect the 
genius of Slavonic literature with that of the West 
of Europe. In Russia, Pushkin and Lermontof 
modelled their style upon Byron’s, and took their 
tone of thought from his; and in Bohemia a 
number of poets have avowed how great was the 
influence he exerted upon them. The first was 
Macha, whose poem ‘ May’ was replete with the 
spirit which animated ‘ Parisina’ and his ‘ Prisoner 
of Chillon.”’ After Macha, who died at the early age 
of 26, came Pfleger, the author of ‘ Pan Vysinski,’ 
the Bohemian ‘Don Juan’; and, lastly, there was 
Rudolf Maier, a poet to whose memory the present 
book is dedicated. It may be as well to mention, 
before concluding, that Dr. Durdik speaks in very 
indignant terms of “the Byron Scandal,” and of 
the lady who set it afloat. 

Another Bohemian book of considerable interest 
has appeared within the last few days at Prague. 
It is the first volume of the collected works of 
Carl Havlitek—‘ Sebrané spisy Karla Havlitka. 
Svazek I’ A few words about this poet and jour- 
nalist, whose name is probably not generally known 
in England, may not be out of place. Born in 1821, 
he spent the early years of his life in Bohemia, his 
native country. His original idea was to become 
a priest, and with that end in view he studied 
theology in the Seminary at Prague. This idea, 
however, he soon gave up. After a residence of about 
a year and a half in Moscow, where he had gone as 
tutor ina Russian family, he established himself at 
Prague as a journalist, becoming, in 1846, editor 
of the Prague Gazette. For two years he contributed 
greatly to the effort which was being made to 
arouse the national feeling of the Czechs, and 
to elevate their moral and intellectual standard; 
and after the revolution of 1848 he founded a 
journal expressly for the sake of aiding in this 
cause. Among the numerous articles which he 
contributed to its columns were a series of covert 
attacks upon Austria, purporting to be essays upon 
the state of Ireland, in which, to the great amuse- 
ment of all who were in the secret, and to the utter 
mystification of the Austrian authorities, he used 
to be always quoting at great length from a quite 
imaginary “Tipperary Gazette.” In January, 1850, 
while Prague was in a state of siege, his journal 
was suppressed, so he went to Kuttenberg, and 
there brought out a paper called the Slovan. In 
December he was arrested, and sent to Brixen, 
where he was kept in prison till 1855. He then 
recovered his liberty, and returned to Prague, where 
he died, in July, 1856. His funeral was attended 
by thousands of his fellow-countrymen, who looked 
upon him as a martyr to their cause ; and on the 
15th of last month a monument was set up to his 
memory in the Cemetery at Prague. The present 
edition of his works is brought out by the Svatobor, 
akind of Bohemian Literary Fund, and the volume, 
which has already appeared, contains a collection of 
his essays and also of his poems, through the greater 
part of which runs a vein of subtle humour some- 
what resembling that of Heine. His ballad of 
‘Kral Ldvra’—King Lavra—is considered the 
best of its kind in the Bohemian language, and his 
epigrams, which are full of bitter attacks upon the 
clergy and the bureaucracy, are quoted with great 
satisfaction by his countrymen, who are by no 
means devoted either to the one or to the other. 

W. B.S. R. 








MR. DEUTSCH AT OXFORD. 

Mr. Devrscn, in his recent speech ‘On the 
Paleographical Results of the Palestine Ex- 
loration Fund,’ at the Meeting at Oxford (the 
ice Chancellor in the chair), introduced his sub- 
ject by casting a retrospective glance at the not 
long-bygone times when the study of Paleography 
was by no means looked upon with very favourable 
eyes, either by the world at large or even, in some 
instances, by the learned. Time was when, ¢.g., 
the study of cuneiforms was pronounced, by no less 
aman than Thomas Hyde, a mere waste of time, 
inasmuch as these signs were, to him, wanton 
fancies of some ancient architect, while the learned 





Prof. Witte, of Rostock, decided that they were 
the work of myriads of worms. Students of 
Egyptian hieroglyphics in their turn were con- 
sidered “enthusiasts,’—a feeling which lingered 
down almost to the day when that pendant to the 
Rosetta Stone, the “Decree of Canopus,” was dis- 
covered. Worse still, the bare suggestion that the 
present square Hebrew character was ee de- 
rived from the “Samaritan,” instead of being “ pri- 
meval,” brought down upon Bianconi the whole ire 
of the “ Acta Eruditorum,” which informed him that 
“this wisdom of his was scarcely sufficient to super- 
sede the Divine wisdom.” There was, indeed, a notion 
abroad that to doubt the primitive age of those 
modern square characters (as they were found in 
Hebrewscrolls, in Jewish Prayer-Books, and on some 
clumsily forged coins) was as bad almost as to doubt 
that Hebrew itself was the primitive language of 
all men. Mighty strides had been made since, and 
Paleography had at last taken its proper place 
among the foremost branches of the science of an- 
tiquity—as indispensable alike in Classical and 
Semitic investigations. But, apart from its yielding 
most substantial and solid fruit, there was bound 
up with it a peculiar fascination of its own. 

The very fact of the identity of the characters 
which we all (as well as the greater part of the whole 
civilized world) now use for common purposes, with 
those found on the scanty “ Italic” or “ Hellenic” 
monuments belonging to the darkest stages of 
the classical nations, or with those which appear 
on Pheenician tablets, or on that oldest of lapidary 
(alphabetical) Semitic records—the Moabite Stone 
—is apt to bring before us more vividly than any 
other branch of science the thought of the solidarity 
of mankind; and we come to look upon all these 
varying, yet always similar, shapes of one and the 
same character with as great an interest as we 
would upon the handwriting, if it had been pre- 
served, of some great or beloved person in the 
manifold stages of that person’s life. And con- 
sidering the most wondrous way in which this 
“Alphabet” has shown itself equal toall emergencies, 
when, poor and vowel-less, it found itself called 
upon to serve an endless variety of idioms, not 
merely of Semitic, but of Indo-Germanic sound, 
we can understand the transcendental admiration 
of the masters of the Mishnah, who place this in- 
vention among the “miracles” created in the 
gloaming of the sixth day. 

Mr. Deutsch then turned to the quantitatively 
small paleographical results achieved by the Pales- 
tine Exploration Fund, which, by the side of the 
many and various works mentioned in Capt. War- 
ren’s Report, dwindle almost into insignificance. 
Yet, if he might allude to a certain other dread 
writing on the wall, he would ask his hearers to 
count the latter, but to weigh the former. Thus, 
quite at the beginning of the expedition, Capt. 
Warren and Capt. Wilson went about the country 
taking photographs; and there was one among 
these, representing a stone with a Samaritan in- 
scription, unquestionably dating from the time be- 
fore Justinian, and consequently the oldest in that 
character. It is immured upside down in a minaret 
near Nablus, belonging to a Mohammedan sanc- 
tuary, called Hizn Yusuf, “the mourning (of Jacob) for 
Joseph,” or the Mosque of the Green Tree, because 
the erst-withered tree under which Jacob had sat 
there in his grief covered itself instantly with green 
leaves when the good news arrived from Egypt. This 
inscribed slab had once belonged to a synagogue, 
and though it does not seem to have been seen by 
Robinson, it was first copied by Schultz in 1844, 
and published by Rodiger. It was again copied by 
Wildenbruch, and published by Blau. Finally, it 
was copied and explained by Rosen, in 1860. Yet, 
strange to say, although the latter even took a 
“squeeze” and compared it with the original, he 
yet was unable to discern certain traces on the 
stone, upon which this photograph first enables 
us to pronounce decisively and finally. His copy 
and explanation certainly left all former ones 
far behind, yet neither are all the characters 
there, nor are they so accurately reproduced 
as would seem paleographically absolutely neces- 
sary in the case of the oldest known Samaritan 





monument, nor has he been able more than to 
conjecture as to the reading of the very beginning 
of the tablet: and he conjectured wrongly. The indi- 
cations given by the photograph regarding the last 
words of the first, eighth and ninth lines leave no 
longer room for doubt as to how these defective 
lines of Rosen’s must be filled up, and how happy 
and correct were Rédiger’s conjectures. Havin 
examined the stone on the spot last year himself, 
Mr. Deutsch could account for the comparative 
failure of successive decipherers. It was .utterly 
impossible to perceive certain marks on the stone 
itself, (owing to the peculiar difficulty of the posi- 
tion in which the decipherer is necessarily placed,) 
which are quite clear in the photograph. 

tablet itself exhibits ten lines, the first eight of 
which contain the Ten Commandments, ——e 
to the Samaritan recension, in an abbreviate 
form. The ninth forms portion of the celebrated 
Samaritan interpolation after the Ten Command- 
ments (from Deut. xxvii. 2—7 and ix. 30),—‘“‘And 
it shall be on the day when ye shall pass over 
Jordan .... on Mount Gerizim .... and thou shalt 
build there an altar unto the Lord thy God.” The 
last line contains the formula from Exodus, of 
frequent use in Samaritan worship, viz., “ Arise, O 
Lord; return, O Lord !” 

Mr. Deutsch next spoke of another photograph, 
that of the famous inscription on the lintel of a ruined 
edifice at Kefr Birin, in Galilee, which has given 
rise to many a paleographical discussion. Pre- 
sumably, this inscription (in square Hebrew, with 
final letters) belongs to the second Christian cen- 
tury. Tradition marks the ruin in question,—con- 
sisting principally of two finely chiselled columns 
still standing upright, and across which the lintel 
still lies, (or lay a year ago, when Mr. Deutsch 
saw it,) as the sole remnant of the twenty-four 
synagogues erected here by Simon ben Yochai, the 
fabulous author of the Zohar. The Palestine 
Exploration Photograph represented this most 
interesting inscription, not only more clearly than 
the lithograph of M. Renan, taken from a cast,—it 
even shows a little discrepancy,—but in this case 
again Mr. Deutsch found the photograph clearer 
than the original, certain blurred characters of which 
it was next to impossible to distinguish on the 
glaring white surface. The greater portion of the 
inscription admitted of no doubt, while the first 
word and the final group of eight or nine letters 
were disputable. The gist of the inscription was a 
prayer for “ peace upon this place and all the places 
of Israel,” and an indication of the builder’s name. 

Turning from these and other fac-simile reproduc- 
tions of what might soon become a prey to native 
vandalism or stupidity, Mr. Deutsch alluded to 
the marks found on the bottom rows of the wall of 
the Haram at a depth of about 90 feet, where the 
foundations lie on the live rock itself. Mr. Deutsch 
had examined these personally, and had come to 
the conclusion that they were Pheenician marks, 
made by the masons or workmen, and consisted 
partly of numerals, partly of letters, and partly of 
mere quarry signs, such as recurred in Pheenicia 
proper. He had reported on these at full length at 
the time, and had had the satisfaction of ee 
from Jerusalem not long after he had venture 
to predict the occurrence of similar signs in corre- 
sponding rows of the wall, that such signs had been 
actually found. The latter, however, though unmis- 
takably of the same character as those previously 
discovered, were too blurred—the red paint having 
“run” — to present any quite distinct letters or 
signs. The speaker dwelt upon the numeral system 
of the Pheenicians, and pointed out how the figure, 
which appeared to him to stand for five, had not 
before been found on Phcenician monuments proper, 
but was of constant occurrence in Palmyrene. He 
regretted to add, that the shafts which led to 
these marks were no longer accessible at present, 
and that all further search for similar signs had 
been given up from want of funds. 

Mr. Deutsch then addressed himself to the 
subject of paramount importance, the Moabite 
Stone. Without entering into the mysterious his- 
tory of its discovery,—which had nothing to do with 
palzography,—it seemed to him a very striking sign 
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of the value set in these days upon monuments of 
a like kind, that representatives of three of the 
most powerful modern nations seem. to have vied 
with each other for the honour of acquiring it for 
their country. As it was, both the Prussians and 
the English had, so far, failed in possessing them- 
selves of it, and there was, owing to most unfor- 
tunate occurrences, great danger at one time of its 
utterly perishing. However, according to infor- 
mation communicated to him by Count de Vogiié, all 
but a comparatively small portion had been reco- 
vered by this time, and mainly through the 
energy of M. Ganneau. About four-fifths would 
ere long be deposited in the Louvre, and it was 
really a question for the Palestine Exploration 
Committee to consider whether, in exchange for casts 
to be placed in the British Museum and in their own 
offices, the few fragmentary chips acquired by Capt. 
Warren, and now in their hands—mere curiosities 
by themselves—should not be handed over to that 
public institution which would possess all the 
rest ; so that the restoration might be completed as 
far as possible. He did not think it necessary to 
vindicate the genuineness of the monument itself, 
but he strongly protested against the notion that a 
few “various readings,” such as had occurred on 
the different copies taken from the “ squeezes,” 
were of no account. Let them but think of Bib- 
fical or classical MSS., or even of their own 
legal or commercial documents, and see of what 
importance a single figure or letter may become. 
But he was very happy to state that these varia- 
tions were now rapidly disappearing. And here he 
would most gladly take the opportunity of applaud- 
ing M. Ganneau’s perseverance, who, ever since his 
first text was published, had been indefatigably at 
work on it. Many things pointed out as question- 
able had been rectified by him, while he was 
constantly further amending the text from those 
materials which were still in his own exclusive 
possession, and which Mr. Deutsch hoped would 
soon be within reach. He had quite recently 
sent home new corrections affecting words in 
more than twelve lines, some of not inconsider- 
able importance (in one instance exhibiting the 
imperfect name of another well-known city of 
Gad), and superseding certain conjectures, by 
aig them utterly wrong. On the other hand, 

r. Deutsch had been very glad to find in 
Capt. Warren’s “squeeze” that which he could 
not discern in his tracing, viz., an indication 
of the letter sh in the name of Mesha’s father, 
whereby it indeed became a compound of 
Khemosh, though perhaps not that assumed by 
many, after M. Ganneau, viz., Khemoshnadab. Mr. 
Deutsch next alluded to the number of decipher- 
ments and translations, hypotheses and suggestions, 
to which this stone had already given rise, and 
dwelt upon the fact that, apart from the precise date 
of this King Mesha, which indeed was still a moot 
point, very little was doubtful of that which really 
existed on or of the stone. The chief difficulty 
and the variance of opinion arose from the ques- 
tionable letters, the gaps and lacunez, though 
even these could scarcely affect the general gist of 
the monument. Its language was easy and trans- 
lucent even to a beginner, though, Will-o’-the-wisp- 
like, words suddenly appeared which, either from 
false transcription or some other cause, not merely 
interrupted, but seemed to subvert the whole 
meaning and structure. Much of the labour be- 
stowed upon it already was extremely useful, and 
would remain, however much the monument might 
be further completed; while some of it seemed a 
mere exercise of ingenuity, which had the disad- 
vantage of impressing the public at large with 
a vague distrust of the whole matter, and perhaps of 
making many withhold what assistance they would 
otherwise have felt inclined to bestow upon any fur- 
ther explorations. He had from the very outset, and 
for very good reasons, ventured to beg the world 
at large, as well as the learned, not to be hasty. 
The great fact of this intensely important find 
was clear at first sight; also that the monument was 
that of a Moabite king—Mesha—who, after a brief 
record of himself and his father, tells of certain deeds 
of war from which he issued victorious; further, that 





the names Israel, Omri, Khemosh and a number of 
well-known Moabite cities occurred up and down; 
and that indeed the greater part of the last half 
of the stone was a record of the king’s [re] buildings 
of and improvements in these cities, while the very 
defective end seemed once more to speak of war. 
If he had lifted up his warning voice then, he, 
notwithstanding all that had come between— 
emendations, chips, squeezes, dissertations, pam- 
phlets, &c.—would still beg for a little patience 
before a final and definitive conclusion could be 
arrived at on all points—if ever that could be the 
case, jnasmuch as there were some more materials 
extant which had not as yet been taken into 
consideration. There was, ¢.g. (besides M. Ganneau’s 
not yet published corrections), a certain chip ac- 
quired by Capt. Warren some time before his 
“squeezes” which did not figure in any of the 
known texts, and which seemed to belong to the 
right-hand corner—a matter on which a decision 
could only be arrived at when the other pieces 
have been brought home. Besides this, he would 
draw the attention of his hearers to certain 
fragmentary lines of Mr. Klein, which also appear 
in none of the materials extant, and which, if 
accurately copied, would be of some considerable 
import. Thus one line seems to exhibit the word 
“ Ratzim” (Runners, military Executioners, in O. T.) 
in a connexion which seems to point to some san- 
guinary work after a battle, while another dis- 
tinctly read “‘ Tamar to [Je}richo.” There was no 
need to think of Tadmor. Tamar was the place 
mentioned by Ezekiel as the south-western limit 
of Palestine, and the juxtaposition of the two cities 
in question would be rather significant. But, Mr. 
Deutsch said, it was to be hoped that these lines 
had survived in the original, and were among the 
recently acquired new fragments, so that full op- 
portunity might be given for further examination. 
He had mentioned these facts to show that every- 
thing was not settled yet, and as long as there 
was any hope of the recovery of one single scrap 
of material, so long must the final investigations 
remain in abeyance. A few weeks, he hoped, 
would put an end to that state of partial uncer- 
tainty. 

Mr. Deutsch concluded by an appeal to his 
hearers, academical and otherwise, for active sup- 
port of the investigations undertaken by the 
Palestine Exploration Fund. It was true, he said, 
the Fund has not discovered this Stone; but it 
had had a not inconsiderable share in the restora- 
tion and utilization of the text, as far as it went. 
Capt. Warren’s “squeezes” had enabled the world to 
form an independent and impartial judgment; and 
M. Ganneau owed not a little to them and the discus- 
sions they had produced. But instead of himself 
pleading for the cause of the Exploration Fund, Mr. 
Deutsch said he would cause another to plead, whose 
voice, though dead, was more powerful than any 
living voice—King Mesha. And if they asked him 
where they were to explore, he would again refer 
them to this Mesha, who seemed to enumerate the 
very cities, the mounds whereof to this day cover the 
land of Moab,—even Dibon and Karkah (the sound 
of which still seems to linger in Kerek), Beth-Baal- 
Meon and Horonaim, Diblataim and Kir Moab. 








CHAPELAIN’S CORRESPONDENCE. 

M. Saryte-Bevve had signified his intention 
of leaving to the Bibliothéque Impériale five 
volumes of autograph correspondence of Chapelain 
in his possession, but no mention of the donation 
was found in his testamentary papers. His univer- 
sal legatee, M. Troubat, has presented this impor- 
tant collection to the national library, together 
with a sixth volume containing printed and manu- 
script poems by Chapelain. This correspondence 
of the old Academician with Gassendi, Balzac, 
Courart, Boisrobert, Godeau, Mairet, Scudéry, 
Racine, and many more notables of the seventeenth 
century, presents considerable interest for students 
of literary history. The correspondence com- 
mences in 1652 and ends in 1673, the year before 
Chapelain died; but unfortunately it is far from 
complete, several volumes of earlier date, com- 








mencing with 1641 and including others between 
1652 and 1658, being missing. The question is, 
have they been destroyed, or do they lie hidden in 
some other library? The Bibliothéque Impériale 
is anxious to find these missing volumes and to 
purchase, or at any rate obtain, copies of them in 
order to supply this hiatus ;—a hint to collectors 
and librarians. 








A NORMAL SCHOOL FOR MUSSULMAN GIRLS. 

Tue Levant Herald gives an interesting account 
of the opening of the Normal School for Mussulman 
Girls in Constantinople. This is based on the 
Middle School for Girls, which has long existed. 
The Normal School will not only give instruction 
in Turkish, Arabic and Persian, useful knowledge, 
needlework and the sewing-machine, but, by-and- 
by, in the piano and French. There are already 
forty pupils, and it is under the direction of an old 
member of the learned body of the Ulema. Many 
ladies were present at the ceremony: of course 
they were veiled. The minister, Safvet Pasha, 
made a speech, and the head master delivered the 
inauguration prayer ; and the ladies, breaking up 
into groups, took coffee and discussed the prospects 
of the establishment. 








THE HAURAN RUINS. 
6, Sussex Square, Hyde Park, June 3, 1870. 

Ir you think that, owing to Mr. Porter’s quasi- 
official position among travellers as editor of Mur- 
ray’s ‘Syria, his remarks on my recent work call 
for any reply on my part, I shall be obliged by 
your insertion of this letter. 

Many of your readers are doubtless aware of the 
very different views that have been lately expressed 
as to the date of the stone buildings in the Hauran. 
Some travellers have attributed them to the Re- 
phaim, others to the Romans. The architectural 
question requires more space for its discussion 
than you could afford in your valuable columns, 
and I now, therefore, only ask a corner in which to 
make public the nature of the grounds on which the 
personal attack contained in the Preface to the new 
edition of ‘ Five Years in Damascus’ is based. Mr. 
Porter has there resorted to the expedient described 
by Shakspeare—“ He disabled my judgment: this 
is called the reply churlish”—and has sought to 
support his particular views on Bashan by a state- 
ment that Iam “as careless in the perusal of books 
as in the examination of cities and countries.” The 
principal grounds alleged for this double charge, 
intended to discredit my ‘Travels in the Central 
Caucasus and Bashan,’ are my assertion that Mr. 
Porter has described Bashan as desolate, and my 
denial of the “ primeval” or “gigantic” character 
of the stone houses now found in the country. 
I shall endeavour to be as brief as possible in 
justifying my remarks on both points. 

1. Mr. Porter must be singularly careless in the 
perusal of his own works to allow the following 
sentence to be printed:—“The misrepresentation 
is entirely on the side of Mr. Freshfield. I nowhere 
describe Bashan as ‘utterly desolate.” (Preface 
to ‘ Five Years in Damascus,’ 2nd edition.) It was, 
to say the least, rash in him to proceed to Touch- 
stone’s “seventh cause,” when he had previously 
written, “The cities are ‘without inhabitant, the 
houses are ‘ without man,’ the land is ‘ utterly deso- 
late’; judgment has come upon it all, far and near 
—in a word, the whole of Bashan and Moab is one 
great fulfilled prophecy.” (‘Giant Cities,’ page 70, 
and see page 58.) 

2. Count de Vogiié’s ‘Syrie Centrale, Archi- 
tecture Civile et Religieuse, du 1% au VI[éme 
Siécle, a work which has been the labour of years, 
and Mr. Fergusson’s ‘ History of Architecture,’ are 
both referred to in the ‘Handbook to Syria,’ of 
which Mr. Porter is or was editor. He can there- 
fore hardly have been ignorant—when he charac- 
terized as a mark of a “superficial observer” the 
belief in the Roman origin of the Hauran ruins— 
that this belief had been expressed in the strongest 
terms by both De Vogiié and Fergusson. Surely 
Mr. Porter owes the reading and travelling public 
some explanation of his reasons for the description 
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he has applied to these eminent architectural autho- 
rities as well as to myself. 
Dove.as W. FRESHFIELD. 








Witerary Gossip. 


Poor Mr. Buckle will no longer lie alone 
in his grave at Damascus. The late Countess 
Teleki, daughter of Lord Langdale, who died 
there, and was an admirer of: the historian, 
directed that she should be buried near him. 


Mr. Ropert Bucwanan finds repose in 
variety of labour. His new work, ‘ Ballads of 
Life,’ will appear immediately. It will have 
not only its serious but its humorous side ; the 
latter in a poem called ‘The Wake of Tim 
O'Hara.’ Satire will not be absent. Contem- 
porary bards will be passed in review, in a 
piece to be named ‘ The Session of the Poets.’ 


WE understand that Mr. Markham, the 
English Consul at Chefoo, is preparing a nar- 
rative of his journeys and experiences. 


THE interment of Mr. Cyrus Redding took 
place at Willesden on Friday in last week. 
Only two carriages followed the hearse, the 
first containing a couple of youthful relatives, 
and the second Mr. Frederick Martin and the 
doctor. Mr. Redding used to relate how, when 
his father died, a popular Nonconformist divine, 
above 1,000 persons followed him to the grave. 
Funerals are usually conducted in a less demon- 
strative fashion now-a-days ; but there is a line 
to be drawn between fuss and neglect. 


WE hear that a Registrum Parliamentarium 
will soon appear. It will show the composi- 
tion of both Houses from 1620 to the present 
date. The list of polls will include several that 
are not given in Mr. Smith’s ‘ Parliaments of 
England.’ 


Mr. S. Rocer Smrra has retired from the 
editorship of the Architect. 


Mr. Letanp (Hans Breitmann) has arrived 
in London. He is writing an addition to his 
ballads, in which Hans Breitmann is repre- 
sented as making the European Tour, as Ame- 
ricans and people who have made money in 
America are fond of doing. 


A sOMEWHAT neglected portion of the his- 
tory of this century will be illustrated by Mr. 
Bollaert’s ‘ Wars of Succession of Portugal and 
Spain, from 1826 to 1840.’ The Duc de Sal- 
danha, whose present popularity with the Por- 
tuguese army is mostly due to the share he took 
in those wars, has, it seems, looked over the 
proof-sheets, ard written to the author to express 
his approval of the book. 


Cot. Mzapows Tay Lor, whose ‘Confessions 
of a Thug’ are not to be forgotten, is preparing 
a ‘Student’s Manual of the History of India,’ 
from the earliest period to the present time. 


WE understand the secretaryship of the 
Newspaper Press Fund is now vacant. 


THE title-page of a hitherto uncatalogued 
work, by Andrew Boorde, has been found by 
Mr. Furnivall among Bayford’s collections in 
the Harleian MS., 5937. It is ‘A Pronostyca- 
cyon, or an Almanacke for the Yere of our 
Lorde M.CCCCC.xlv. made by Andrewe Boorde 
of physycke doctor, an Englysheman of the 
Universite of Oxforde,’ over a rose-shaped 
woodcut, with a castle in the centre. On the 
back is part of ‘The Prologe to the Reder.’ 
There is little doubt, from a passage in Boorde’s 





‘ Astronomye,’ that for some time he, like the 
Lacts, of Antwerp—grandfather, father and 
son—put forth a Prognostication or Almanack 
every year. There are many unregistered 
‘ Prognostications’ of the Lacts, our Salisbury 
Securis and Dade, of ballad notoriety, in this 
manuscript. 


Dr. Barry has delivered the last of the Even- 
ing Lectures at King’s College for the session. 
His subject was ‘ The Relative Claims of Lan- 
guage and Physical Science in Education,’ and 
while allowing the value of scientific study, he 
advocated the superior claims of language. 


A CoRRESPONDENT complains: “In con- 
structing his list of sound-symbols, Mr. Ellis 
has used familiar symbols to express unfamiliar 
sounds; and, vice versd, has used unfamiliar 
symbols to express the acknowledged sounds 
of words in the present day. This difficulty 
would be nothing to one learning a language 
de novo; but by it Mr. Ellis has increased his 
own labour, and planted a hedge of thorns 
about any ordinary reader who may desire to 
grasp his system in detail.” 


Or the numerous Indian students who have 
this year appeared in England, and who promise 
to constitute a notable element, some have 
entered for the bar and two at Christ Church, 
Oxford. 

M. Victor Hvuco contributed a poem to 
the Rappel of last Monday, entitled ‘ Turba,’ 
which contains some fine and many bombastic 
passages. Had people not been in such a 
hurry to believe that the Republicans had 
bought the Figaro, they might have asked 
if it was likely that M. Victor Hugo should 
contribute two elaborate poems to the papers 
nearly at the same moment. But neither this 
consideration nor the note at the end of the 
Figaro served to stop them. ; 


In French poetry we have a new volume 
from La Marquise Blanche de Saffray; and 
M. L. de La Rive has published a volume of 
poetical translations, among which is a version 
of ‘ Enoch Arden.’ 


Pror. von HoiTzEnporF has commenced 
the publication of the ‘ Rechtslexicon,’ which 
is to form the second part of his ‘ Encyclopadie 
de Rechtswissenschaft.’ It promises to be a 
most useful manual. 


HERR VON SHACK, well known for his works 
illustrative of Spanish literature, has published 
a satirical novel in verse, called ‘Durch alle 
Wetter.’ 


Tue ‘ Rivista Contemporanea Nazionale 
Italiana’ ceases to exist with the last number 
for June; its interests have been transferred 
to the new review, the ‘ Rivista Europea,’ which 
will continue to be under the editorship of 
Professor Angelo De Gubernatis, who, in 1869, 
was himself editor of the ‘Rivista Contem- 
poranea,’ 


Stenor Evento Camerinr’s ‘Profili Let- 
terarii,’ published by G. Barbéra, Florence, is 
a very interesting collection of sketches and 
notices of the most eminent literary men of 
the day in Italy and in other countries. 
Several of these notices deserve especial atten- 
tion from the fact that they appeared some 
years ago, when critical reviews in Italy were 
very few in number. 


Tue number of students attending the 
German Universities is in most cases greater 





than usual this summer. At Heidelberg espe- 
cially there is a large increase. 


Ir is greatly to be regretted the Director 
of Public Instruction in Bengal has been 
called upon to reduce his expenditure, and to. 
increase the school-fees. 


At length there is a ladies’ newspaper in 
India, the Bungo Mohila, or Woman of 
Bengal, published at Calcutta in Bengali, and 
edited by a Hindoo lady. 


THE Great Monastery or Palace of Tassi- 
sudon, in Bhootan, with its large Buddhist 
library, has been destroyed by fire. 


WE hear from India that under the auspices 
of Prof. Maine’s successor as legal member 
of the Legislative Council, Mr. Fitzjames 
Stephen, the codification of the statute law of 
India is rapidly advancing. Certain repealing 
Acts have lately been passed, so that only about 
300 Acts and Statutes remain to be codified, 
—not merely digested, as in England. 


Wir regard to vernacular literature, Mr. 
Triibner’s Literary Record suggests to us some 
considerations. Continuing the lists of local 
literature, the Record gives this month Cana- 
rese and Tulu,—the latter a few missionary 
books, the former more copious, but likewise 
of missionary origin, and affording no literary 
or congenial food to the natives. One useful 
feature is a number of dictionaries and gram- 
mars for promoting the study of English. In 
Tulu, the missionaries have reached the first 
stage in making it a written and a school lan- 
guage ; but it appears certain that in all such 
newly-developed languages nothing is done 
really to reach the natives until the news- 
paper stage is reached. The Government of 
India, therefore, really does well to encourage 
them. 








ROYAL POLYTECHNIC.—‘ Sand and the Suez Canal,’ by Prof. 
per.—Musical Entertainment, by George Buck’ aq. * The 

Heart of Stone,’ with Spectral Scenes.—American (: 

And other attractions—all for One Shilling —The Great City, at 

past One; Suez Canal, at Half-past T'wo and Quarter to Eight; Heart 

of Stone, at Four and Nine.—Open, Twelve to Five aud Seven to Ten. 








SCIENCE 

A Map of the Lake Region of Eastern Africa, 
showing the Sources of the Nile recently 
discovered by Dr. Livingstone, with Notes, &c. 
By Keith Johnston, jun. (Johnston.) 

A Sketch Map of Dr. Livingstone’s Recent 
Explorations —|Kine Kartenskizze, éc.]. 
From Petermann’s Geographische Mittheil- 
ungen, Part V., for May, 1870. (Gotha, 
Perthes.) 

Ir is gratifying to see the veteran German 

geographer and the young English cartographer 

uniting in admiration of our greatest African 
traveller, and explaining to the public, each 
from his own point of view, what Dr. Living- 
stone has achieved during the twenty years 
that have elapsed since he crossed the Tropic 
of Capricorn to go on the discovery of Lake 

Ngami. The information furnished by the 

two is most interesting. Dr. Petermann, 

besides giving a valuable ‘Tabular Summary 
of Livingstone’s Thirty Years’ Travels in South 

Africa, from 1840 to 1869,’ illustrates the 

same in his own inimitable manner by a 

“Chronological Map,” on which the traveller's 

various journeys are distinguished by lines in 

thirteen different colours ; whilst Mr. Keith 

Johnston, after briefly but lucidly describing - 
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the field of Dr. Livingstone’s recent labours, 
brings forward the following striking fact :— 

“The area of South Africa which Livingstone 
has already explored, and not only explored but 
in great part surveyed with accuracy, has an extent 
of about one million of square miles. It is difficult 
to form a correct notion of the space covered by such 
an area; but it may help to give an idea of the work 
which has been accomplished if we remember that 
the united areas of all the western kingdoms of 
Europe—France, Austria, Germany, Italy, Spain— 
would scarcely make up the extent of land which 
Livingstone has virtually added to the known 
world.” 

Dr. Livingstone has also discovered and de- 
termined that the line of division between the 
waters of Southern Africa running north and 
south lies between the tenth and twelfth parallels 
of south latitude ; Lake Nyassaand the numerous 
tributaries of the great river Zambesi discharg- 
ing their waters southwards, whilst the river 
Chambeze, hitherto supposed to be the upper 
course of that river, is in fact a totally dis- 
tinct stream, having its course to the north. 
This important point is, once for all, definitively 
settled; and hence, notwithstanding the im- 
perfect and vague character of the information 
as yet received from the traveller, it is per- 
fectly intelligible how, on the broad basis 
thus established, geographers and cartographers 
should be agreed as to the general outline of 
his discoveries ; and it is further satisfactory 
to find, from a comparison not merely of the 
two maps now before us but also that of Dr. 
Beke in the Illustrated Travels (Part XV.) of 
March Ist last, that there is no material differ- 
ence of opinion anywhere respecting the main 
features of those discoveries. When, however, 
we come to the construction to be put upon 
the results of Dr. Livingstone’s explorations 
we find the greatest differences of opinion to 
exist. 

According to the traveller’s report, a great 
upland, covering a space south of Tanganyika 
some 350 miles square, has on its northern 
slope a smaller lake called Liemba, which is 
fed by several streams and is said to join Tan- 
ganyika by a river-like prolongation. On its 
eastern side this upland is traversed by the 
great river Chambeze with its numerous 
branches, which, after flowing through two 
lakes named Bangweolo and Moero, passes to 
the west of Tanganyika, where it forms a third 
lake containing numerous islands—perhaps a 
delta—named Ulenge. The waters of Ulenge 
are gathered up by the Lufira, another large 
river, which by many affluents drains the 
western side of the great upland, as the Cham- 
beze drains its eastern side. The three systems 
of Lake Liemba and the rivers Chambeze and 
Lufira respectively are distinguished by Dr. 
Livingstone as the eastern, central and western 
lines of drainage. 

Lake Liemba, the Chambeze, its two lakes 
and many of its side streams, have been visited 
by the traveller. Ulenge and the entire basin 
of the Lufira are known to him only from 
hearsay. He heard further that the Lufira, 
after taking up the waters of Ulenge, flowed 
north-north-west into Lake Chowambe, which 
he conjectured to be the Albert Nyanza of Sir 
Samuel Baker; or it might go into Tangan- 
yika at Uvira and still pass northwards into 
Chowambe by a river named Loanda. But 
the latest opinion expressed by him is this :— 

“The volume of water which flows north from 

- latitude 12°S. is so large that I suspect I have been 





working at the sources of the Congo as well as 
those of the Nile..... Tanganyika [and] Nyige 
Chowambe (Baker’s ?) are one water, and the head 
of it [%.¢. the ‘eastern line of drainage’] is 300 
miles south of this [%.e. Ujiji, on the east side of 
Tanganyika, where he then was]. The western 
and central lines of drainage converge into an un- 
visited lake, west or south-west of this. The out- 
flow of this, whether to Congo or Nile, I have to 
ascertain.” 

Strange to say, there is not a single one of 
all these points that has not given rise to the 
expression of a difference of opinion. First, 
as regards the eastern line of drainage, there 
is the doubt whether it belongs to the Nile 
basin at all. Tanganyika having been estimated 
by Captain Speke at 1,844 feet above the 
ocean, whilst Sir Samuel Baker makes Albert 
Nyanza to be 2,720 feet, it would be impossible 
for the one to join the other. But this diffi- 
culty appears to have been removed by Mr. 
Findlay, who shows a mistake of 1,000 feet 
in Speke’s measurement, and makes Tanganyika 
to be 2,844 feet instead of 1,844. We observe, 
however, a note on Mr. Keith Johnston’s map 
which introduces a fresh element of discord. 
It says, on Albert Nyanza, “2,720 feet (Baker), 
2,500 feet (Buchan, computed from Baker’s 
observations).” Now, if this be the true ele- 
vation, and 2,844 feet be that of Tanganyika, 
there is a difference of level of upwards of 
300 feet, so that the two could not be “ one 
water.” Apart from this, Dr. Petermann 
demurs altogether to Livingstone’s assertion 
that Tanganyika and Chowambe are united, 
for the reason that Capt. Burton, when 
at Uvira, close to the end of the former 
lake, expressly named and described six 
rivers (Journal of the Royal Geographical 
Society, XXIX. 254), the westernmost being 
the Rusizi, as draining the countries at the 
northern end of Tanganyika and falling into 
the lake, and he will not allow ‘‘such evidence 
to be invalidated by a simple remark, which 
perhaps was meant quite hypothetically.” 

Such is the state of the eastern line of 
drainage. As regards the central line, and 
indeed the western line likewise, the grand 
question is, whether the waters of Ulenge, when 
taken up by the Lufira, flow north-north-west 
into Chowambe, as Livingstone at first stated, 
or whether they converge into an unvisited lake, 
the outflow of which, whether to the Congo 
or to the Nile, he had to ascertain. The opinion 
that the Chambeze must be the head of the 
Congo or Zaire river of the west coast of Africa, 
is entertained by many geographers, this being 
substantially the theory propounded by the 
accomplished President of the Royal Geogra- 
phical Society, at the anniversary meeting two 
years ago. Mr. Keith Johnston advocates this 
opinion ; but he has also a special theory of 
his own. His idea is, that the great river 
Casai, or Kassabi, which rises on the Atlantic 
side of Africa in 12° §. lat., after flowing north- 
east and north as far as about 8°S., then turns 
to the east, instead of continuing north-west 
and west, as shown on all the maps; and he 
contends that the Lufira, which is said to take 
up the waters of Ulenge, is the lower course of 
the Kassabi. So far he substantially agrees 
with the views enunciated by Dr. Beke, in the 
Atheneum of February 5th last, in an article 
headed ‘The Solution of the Nile Problem.’ 
But it is only in carrying this great river of 
Western Africa thus far eastward, and uniting 
it with the lower Chambeze, that this agreement 





exists. Below Ulenge, Mr. Johnston causes 
the joint river to turn sharply round to the 
north-west and west, and to become, in fact, 
the head of the Congo; whereas Dr. Beke 
makes it continue northwards so as to unite 
with Albert Nyanza, and claims for it the 
honour of being the true head of the Nile. 

Dr. Petermann does not commit himself 
either way. All that he says is— 

“Livingstone’s central and western lines of 
drainage of the Cazembe’s country, the systems 
of the Luapula [the lower course of the Chambeze] 
and Lufira, unite, according to what he heard, and 
go to Lake Chowambe, respecting which Living- 
stone evidently did not yet know whether it was 
Tanganyika, the Mwutan [Albert Nyanza], or a 
third still unvisited lake. Consequently, there is 
nothing to enable us to express even a conjecture 
on the subject; and therefore, until we receive 
some certain information respecting the connexion 
of Chowambe with the system of the Nile, Dr. 
Beke’s so-called theoretical discovery of the sources 
of that river in the Mossamba Mountains and the 
Olo-Vihenda wilderness, in 12°S. lat. and 19° E. 
long., must be regarded as an hypothesis without 
proof.” 

As the coldest of comfort, he adds, in con- 
clusion,— 

“We admit the possibility of the Kassabi’s 
flowing north-eastwards to one of the equatorial 
lakes, and likewise the possibility that the lake 
receiving it belongs to the Nile system; but it is 
plucking unripe fruit to call the expression of this 
conjecture the solution of the problem of the 
sources of the Nile.” 

Dr. Beke may console himself with the 
assurance that the final practical solution of 
the Nile problem is probably close at hand. 
Now that Her Majesty's Government has 
advanced 1,000/. more to enable Dr. Living- 
stone to continue his explorations, we may 
hope to hear shortly of his having determined 
the connexion, or want of connexion, between 
Tanganyika and Albert Nyanza,——perhaps even 
the relation of this latter to Chowambe and 
Ulenge. But it is from another quarter that we 
likewise look for most important results. Sir 
Samuel Baker, or, as we should more properly 
call him, Baker Pasha, who is styled in his 
firman ‘‘ Governor General of all the Provinces 
of Central Africa that he may succeed in an- 
nexing to Egypt,” is on his way to explore his 
Albert Nyanza and the lakes that may com- 
municate with it, in a couple of steel steamers, 
built in England expressly for the expedition 
and taken out piecemeal. Intelligence was 
received some time ago of his arrival at Khar- 
tum and his approaching departure for Gon- 
dokoro; so that we may ere long be looking 
for a telegram, announcing, like that of Speke 
in 1863,—though this time in a different sense, 
—that “the Nile is settled.” The Discovery 
of the Source of the Nile by steam would not 
be the least among the marvels of this mar- 
vellous nineteenth century. 








SOCIETIES, 


Royat.—June 2.— General Sir E. Sabine, K.C.B., 
President, in the chair—The Annual Meeting for 
the election of Fellows was held, and the following 
were elected: W. Froude, C.E., E. H. Greenhow, 
M.D., J. Jago, M.D., N. S. Maskelyne, M.A., 
M. Tylden-Masters, M.D., A. Newton, M.A, 
A. Noble, Capt. Sherard Osborn, R.N., Rev. S. 
Parkinson, Capt. R. M. Parsons, R.E., W. H. 
Ransom, M.D., R. H. Scott, G. F. Verdon, C.B., 
A. Voelcker, Ph.D., and S. Wilks, M.D. 
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LinyEAn.—June 2.—G. Bentham, Esq., Presi- 
dent, in the chair.—-The Rev. T. A. Marshall was 
elected a Fellow.—The President nominated J. J. 
Bennett, Esq., G. Busk, Esq., Dr. J. D. Hooker 
and W. W. Saunders, Esq. Vice-Presidents for the 
ensuing year.—The following papers were read:— 
‘On some New Forms of Extra-European Tricho- 
pterous Insects,’ by Mr. R. Maclachlan, — and 
‘New Lichens recently discovered in Great Pritain, 
by the Rev. J. M. Crombie.—Prof. Bell exhibited 
a flowering specimen of the wild tulip (Tulipa 
sylvestris, L.), of which a patch of about three feet 
in diameter occurs in the park at Selborne, Hants. 
In a note to the librarian, which accompanied the 
specimen, Mr. Bell states that the plant is un- 
doubtedly wild there, and that it also occurs in 
two other localities within a few miles of Selborne, 
viz., at Froyle and near Theodore Grange, Alton.— 
Mr. D. Hanbury exhibited the dried fruits of two 
species of Zizyphus, called by the European resi- 
dents in China red and black dates. These fruits 
are used by the Chinese as articles of food, and 
are exported in large quantities from the city of 
Chee Foo. The red dates appear to be identical 
with the jujubes of the south of Europe. 





EnToMOLoGIcAL.—J une 6.—Mr. A. R. Wallace, 
President, in the chair.—Mr. F. V. Jacques was 
elected a Member.—Mr. M ‘Lachlan exhibited a par- 
tially gynandromorphous specimen of Brachycentrus 
subnubilus, captured at Cheshunt.— Mr. 8. Stevens 
exhibited living specimens of Ateuchus semipunc- 
tatus, from Venice.—Mr. Miller exhibited stems 
of juniper bushes, with large swellings, supposed 
to be caused by insect agency.—Mr. W. Warwick 
King exhibited a collection of insects from Tudela, 
Natal,—and a collection sent to the Society by 
Mr. Henry Ansell, from Kinsembo, south-west 
coast of Africa, was also exhibited.—Major Mann 
made a communication on the Honey-bee.—Mr. 
A. G. Butler read notes on the Possible Identity 
of Argynnis Niobe and Adippe,—and the second 
part of Mr. G. R. Crotch’s paper, ‘The Genera of 
Coleoptera studied Chronologically’ (1802—1821), 
was read, 





CuEmicaAL.—June 2.—Prof. Williamson, Presi- 
dent, in the chair.—Mr. W. B. Tustin was elected 
a Fellow.—Prof. Odling delivered a lecture, ‘On 
the Platinum Ammonia Compounds.’ Platinum 
unites in two different ratios with chlorine; in one 
case it forms platinic chloride, Pt Cl,, in another 
platinous chloride, Pt Cl, Platinic chloride is de- 
rived from the platinous chloride through the direct 
combination of the latter with two more atoms of 
chlorine. Similarly, the platinic ammonia com- 
pounds are, in the first instance, derived from the 
platinous chloride. If this is borne in mind, a great 
simplicity will at once be introduced into the study 
of these compounds. Having then drawn a com- 
parison between sal-ammoniac and some compounds 
analogous to it, the lecturer dilated upon the 
necessity of studying re-actions and processes of 
mineral chemistry in the light of organic chemistry, 
and proceeded then to give a short history of the 
platinum ammonia compounds, beginning with 
the so-called green salt discovered by Magnus in 
1828, mentioning the salts prepared and described 
by Gros, Reiset, Peyronne, and others, and finishing 
the historical sketch by stating Laurent and Ger- 
hardt’s classification of these bodies—a classification 
by no means satisfactory. Having briefly pointed 
out its shortcomings, Prof. Odling promised to com- 
municate, at some future meeting, his own views 
on this subject. 





ETHNOLOGICAL. — June 1.— Special Sectional 
Meeting.—Prof. Huxley, President, in the chair.— 
Col. Lane Fox read communications from Dr. Caul- 
field, on the discovery of Copper Celts near Brutti- 
vant, co. Cork; and on a supposed Ogham inscrip- 
tion from Rus-glass, co. Cork—Mr. C. Spence 
Bate presented a ‘Report on the Prehistoric Anti- 
quities of Dartmoor,’ forming one of the series of 
Reports being now collected by the Society with a 
view to obtaining accurate information on the 
present condition of the megalithic monuments of 





this country. After noticing the physical features 
of the district, the author described in detail the 
numerous stone circles, avenues, menhirs, crom- 
lechs, cairns, and other prehistoric monuments of 
Dartmoor. He suggests the idea that the stones 
in some of the avenues may have been erected in 
commemoration of the death of persons of distinc- 
tion, one being added for each burial. The depres- 
sions on the summits of some of the cairns were 
regarded rather as indications of unfinished work 
than of subsequent disturbance by treasure-seekers. 
Evidence was adduced of the wanton destruction 
of the granite blocks in some of the cromlechs ; 
and both in the paper and in the subsequent dis- 
cussion attention was directed to the importance 
of extending legislative protection for these pre- 
historic monuments. The discussion was sustained 
by Mr. W. Morrison, M.P., Mr. Moggridge, Mr. 
Hyde Clarke, and others. 





Roya Instirution.—June 6.—Sir H. Holland, 
Bart., President, in the chair.—Miss C. Griffiths, 
H. M. Macpherson, W. O. Priestly, M.D. and H. 
Sutherland, were elected Members. 





InstiTuUTE oF AcTuARIES.—June 4.—Annual 
General Meeting.—S. Brown, Esq., President, in 
the chair.—The following is the list of the Council 
and Officers elected to serve for the ensuing twelve 
months, viz.: President, W. B. Hodge; Vice-Pre- 
sidents, C. J. Bunyon, A. G. Finlaison, T. B. 
Sprague and J.H. Williams; Council, M.N. Adler, 
A. Baden, A. H. Bailey, S. Brown, C. J. Bunyon, 
E. Cutbush, G. Cutcliffe, A. Day, H. D. Davenport, 
A. G. Finlaison, A. P. Fletcher, W. J. Hancock, 
R. P. Hardy, A. Hendriks, W. B. Hodge, C. 
Jellicoe, W. M. Makeham, H. Marshall, J. Meikle, 
B. Newbatt, W. L. Newman, E. A. Newton, W. 
P. Pattison, H. W. Porter, H. A. Smith, Col. J.T. 
Smith, T. B. Sprague, J. Stott, R. Tucker and J. 
H. Williams; Treasurer, G. Cutcliffe; Honorary 
Secretaries, A. H. Bailey and A. Day. 





PuILOLocicaL.— June 3.—Prof. Goldstiicker in 
the chair.—Mr. A. J. Ellis read a paper by Mr. 
Haldeman, ‘On Pennsylvanian-German,’ which he 
showed to be a curious mixture of South-German 
and English or Yankee. The paper wound up with 
a comical story in the dialect of a German’s expe- 
rience of the fickleness of women. The last girl he 
courted swopped him as a lover with her plain 
sister for “a Grecian bend.”—The Meeting resolved 
that the first meeting of the new session in Novem- 
ber should be devoted to the discussion of whether 
the Society should put forth any recommendations 
as to the principles which should guide any reform 
of our spelling, and as to any special alphabet, like 
Mr. A. J. Ellis’s ‘Glossic’? or Mr. D. P. Fry’s 
digraph plan. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEE. 


Architects, 8. 
raphical, 8}.—*Travels in Western China and Eastern 
ibet,’ Mr. T. T. Cooper ; ‘Sources of the Irrawady,’ Dr. J. 


Anderson. 
Tvrs. Meteorological, 7.—Annual General Meeting. 
Photogra| 


_- hic, 8. 
= Anthropological 8.—‘ Kelts of Ireland,’ Dr. J. Beddoe; ‘ Irish 
Celts,’ Dr. H. Hudson; ‘ Notes on the Race-Elements of the 
Irish People.” Mr. G. H. Kinahan. 
Tuurs. Numismatic, 7.—Annual Meeting. 
— Linnean, 8.—‘Two Species of Serapias which occasionally 
nererat Semi-labelliform Lateral Sepals,’ Mr. J. T. Moggridge. 
= oyal, 8}. " 
—  Antiquaries, 8}. 
Fri. Philological, 8}.—‘Old English and Anglo-Saxon Pronuncia- 
tion,’ Dr. Weymouth. 


Mon, 








Science Gossip. 


Axour fifty Christ’s Hospital boys are taught 
practical chemistry in the Laboratory of St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Hospital, and the advantages of intro- 
ducing scientific studies into our public schools 
are exemplified in the behaviour of the class. There 
is perfect order, no conversation goes on, and every 
pupil is intent upon his work. Periodical exami- 
nations are held, and indicate satisfactory general 
progress and, in a few boys, extraordinary pro- 
ficiency in the subject. 


Mr. Ws. Crookes has drawn up a report of his 
experience in quest of “spiritual manifestations,” 





which will probably make its appearance in the 
Quarterly Journal of Science. 

WE are glad to hear that the chief of the newly- 
elected scientific examiners for the London Univer- 
sity examinations have declared their intention of 
abandoning special private tuition while they hold 
office as examiners. In former years complaints 
were made, whether justly or not, that professors 
made use of their position as examiners to attract 
pupils to their special classes for the several 
examinations. 

Tue Albert Gold Medal of the Society of Arts 
has this year been awarded to M. F. de Lesseps 
for services rendered to arts, manufactures and 
commerce by the realization of the Suez Canal. 

Mr. Jove has been elected to the place of cor- 
responding member at the Académie des Sciences, 
vacant by the death of Prof. Magnus. 

M. Louts has discovered a pancreas in a number 
of fish, hitherto supposed to have no such organ. 

M. NicaisE has published a memoir on the 
fossils of Algeria. 

THERE is, near Grenoble, what guide-books call 
a burning fountain. Prof. Raoult, who has lately 
visited this phenomenon, has published a short 
account of it. It is an emanation of mixed gases, 
The chief constituent is marsh gas, and there aro 
small quantities of carbonic acid and of olefiant 
gas. 

Fossits are often so friable that, even if handled 
ever so little, they fall to pieces. M. Faraire proposes 
to make such remains coherent by saturating them 
in a solution of potassium silicate. 

So many kinds of steel are now manufactured 
that an exact and permanent nomenclature for them 
is needed. Dr. Wedding, of Berlin, has endeavoured 
to supply the want. He classes all kinds under 
two heads, Raw steel and Fine steel. Of the former 
he distinguishes five varieties ; while fine steel has 
a much larger number, each of which is named 
according to its mode of preparation, or after its 
inventor. 

Pror. Oscar Scumipt has embarked on the 
Austrian steamer Trieste in order to superintend 
deep-sea soundings in the Adriatic. 

THE agitation for independent education in 
France has extended to the medical department, 
The changes desired are, that while the examina- 
tions shall still be conducted by a government 
jury, professors shall not be examiners, and that 
the State shall no longer have the exclusive right 
of appointing professors. 

THE second number of this year’s issue of the 
Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie contains ‘ Contributions 
to Comparative Ethnology,’ collected in South 
America by Prof. Strobel, of Parma, a lecture 
(delivered to the Berlin Anthropological Society) 
by Prof. Virchow, and a continuation of Dr. Hart- 
mann’s articles on domestic animals. 

Prince BatpAssaRE Boncompaani has just 
edited, at Rome, an important work called ‘Maté- 
riaux divers pour |’Histoire des Mathématiques,’ 
compiled by Dr. Rodolph Wolf. 

‘In Mrasma Pa.usrre’ is the title of Signor 
Antonio Selmi’s new work on a subject which 
greatly occupies the attention of Italian doctors. 
This book, which is published at Padua, has the 
advantage of notes by Prof. Schiff and by Dr. 
Quintavalle. 

Pror. CapPE.uini has published, at Bologna, an 
account of the last International Congress of Pre- 
historic Archeology, held last year at Copenhagen. 


Tue Royal Academy of Sciences of Turin has 
found in its secretary, Signor Gaspare Gorresio, an 
able chronicler of its proceedings; his recent work, 
‘Sunto dei Lavori Scientifici lettie discussi nella 
Classe di Scienze Morali, Storiche e Filosofiche 
della Reale Accademia di Torino,’ contains the dis- 
cussions from 1859 to 1865, since which year the 
Academy has published special Reports. 

Some young ostriches have been hatched and 
reared in the Zoological Gardens at Florence, and 
an interesting account of the incubation has been 
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published by the curator, Signor Desmeure. The 
eggs were the offspring of two females. During the 
day one female and the male sat alternately, while 
at night all three sat upon the eggs at once. 


In St. Petersburg a Russian lady, Madame 
Susloff, practises as a physician with great success, 
and has obtained a large number of female patients. 


Tue Ottoman Government is doing all it can to 
promote meteorological observation in Turkey, 
and affords liberal help to the observatory at Con- 
stantinople. 

Tne Cashmere route to Central Asia, so long 
closed by our own feudatory, is now being opened. 
A treaty with the Maharajah is settled, and Dr. 
Cayley is making arrangements for the Ladakh 
route and that by the Chang Chemmoo Valley. 
Relays of pack-animals at stages, supplies of forage 
and food, escort, and the administration of justice 
will be provided for. 

Iris allowed by all geologists that the Isthmus 
of Suez is the bed of an ancient sea. But how it 
became ary has not yet been decided ; some observers 
are of opinion that its present condition is the result 
of an elevation of the land, while others maintain 
that the true cause has been a subsidence of 
the sea. M. Rey de Morande, who has examined 
the locality, and has just published an essay on the 
question, says that there is no evidence of elevation 
of land, and thinks that the sea, which once covered 
the isthmus, has been gradually dried up. 


Art. the beginning of 1869 it was resolved that a 
public museum should be founded at New York, 
the city up to that time having had no such insti- 
tution. A bill for the purpose was carried in the 
State Legislature, and the scheme pushed forward 
with energy. The museum is called “The American 
Museumof Natural History,” and has now published 
its first annual report. The well-known collection of 
the late Prince of Neuwied has been purchased by 
the trustees ; and, with the aid of United States 
consuls throughout the world, it is hoped that a 
fine collection may soon be brought together. 


Tue general Census of India has been delayed 
till the 15th of November, 1871. The change of 
months is of no importance, but it is most desirable 
the Census of the Empire should be for the first 
time taken in one year. The next step is a uniform 
action between our empire and that other great 
empire of our race, the United States. Up to this 
time our periods have been 1811, 1821, 1831, 
1841, &c., and those of the States 1810, 1820, 1831, 
1841, &e. 








PINE ARTS 


— 


THE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS. — The 

SIXTY-SIXTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, at their 

Gallery, 5, Pall Mall East, from Nine till Seven.—Admittance, 1s. ; 
talogue, 6d. WILLIAM CALLOW, Secretary. 





INSTITUTE of PAINTERS in WATER- COLOURS. — The 
THIRTY-SIXTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of this Society is NOW 
OPEN, at their Gallery, 53, Pall Mall West, daily, from Nine till Dusk. 
—Admission, 1s.; Catalogue, 6d. JAMES FAHEY, Sec. 





GUSTAVE DORA.—DORH GALLERY, 35, New Bond Street.— 
EXHIBITION of PICTURES, including * Christian Martyrs,’ ‘ Mo- 
nastery,’ ‘Triumph of Christianity,’ ‘ Francesca de Rimini,’ at the 
New Gallery.—UPEN from Ten till Six.—Admission, ls. 





GLD BOND STREET GALLERY.—The SUMMER EXHIBITION 
of Pictures in Oil and Water Colours is NUW OPEN.— Admission, 1s.; 
Catalogues, 6d. Open at Nine. 

G. F. CHESTER, ) Hon. 


J.W. BENSON, Jj Secs. 








THE SALON, PARIS, 1870. 
(Fifth Notice.) 

A NAME of note comes next on our list. It is 
that of M. Jules Breton, the author of more than 
one noble and pathetic landscape with figures: a 
masterly painter, affecting rural scenes in Artois, 
an example of which is fresh in our minds, ‘La 
Bénédiction des Blés, one of the chief ornaments 
of the Luxembourg, the subject of which by the 
way, was recalled by certain queer proceedings at 
Haydock, near St. Helen’s, when, at the end of last 
harvest, a priest caused as much indignation as 
amusement by parodying the ceremonies which 
‘La Bénédiction des Blés’ illustrated. Les Lavan- 
ditres des Cétes de Bretagne (375) is hardly so 





good a picture as M. Breton has produced on 
former occasions ; its subject is a party of washers, 
who are working and gossiping near the mouth 
of a rivulet on the shore of a white-sanded bay, 
and among rocks, which the sand has half shrouded. 
The groups are numerous, and their constituents 
various, while the sea shows in large curves, and 
comes in boldly, but not roughly, in following the 
contours of the bay. The composition, always a 
strong point of M. Breton’s, is unusually excellent, 
with rich diversity of actions and expressions; the 
upright figure of the woman in the black dress, 
who is rolling up her sleeves and listening to 
her kneeling companion, is graceful, natural and 
excellent in colour; in respect of colour, indeed, 
and treatment of the subject the whole picture 
is artistic; nor is the effect of light reflected 
into the shadow in front less admirable. A 
more pathetic and not less beautifully painted 
picture, by the same artist, is Fileuse (376), a 
damsel seated in a rude garden, and on a stone, 
holding a distaff, and drawing out its thread: there 
is deep thought and much tenderness in the brood- 
ing expression of her features. The colour is beau- 
tiful, rich and grave, the style fine and noble; and, 
on the whole, we covet this picture more than its 
much larger companion. — M. Boulanger is well 
known as one of the ablest of Delaroche’s pupils. 
He contributes Les Chaouches du Haken: Souvenir 
du Vieux Blidah (341), two figures in Arab cos- 
tumes, and with diverse characters; a little hard, 
but very carefully drawn, showing capital colour 
in parts. We do not care so much for his C’est un 
Emir (340). We may extend this group of figure- 
pictures by asking the reader’s admiration for M. 
Jules Bertrand’s Marguerite (243),—the mistress 
of Faust, lying in straw on a stone prison-bench; 
Mephistophiles’s face, as he stands outside the 
grate, is visible in the background; that of the 
woman is turned towards us with a bitter, set, 
half fierce and yet profoundly regretful expression. 
She lies at full length in a dark-blue robe of cloth, 
her chestnut hair straggling on her shoulders, her 
head resting on her crossed arms; her lower limbs 
are crossed and slightly pressed together; passion 
moves them, and knits her brows and dilates the 
irides; the sound of the tempter’s lute jars her mood, 
—a mood rendered with profound pathos. Her face 
has beauty of a fine and passionate sort, and her 
features are full of character. The same painter 
has Mort de Manon Lescaut (244), which did not 
move us.—Madame H. Browne has an English 
reputation, and an account of her single subject 
contribution to the Salon will be welcome to many. 
It is called Les Oranges; Haute-Eqypte (400). Two 
boys squat by a wall with baskets of fruit, one of 
which contains oranges,—the artistic as well as the 
popular subject of the work; for their superb colour 
is made the key to the whole, to which the chiar- 
oscuro, too, is adapted, and the very action of the 
boy who sucks one of the fruit points to them, and 
the centre of the composition is with them also ; 
their Hesperidean glow is mitigated as well as 
enriched by the neighbourhood of a few lemons ; 
one boy sticks a finger to the heart of the luscious 
fruit ; the other boy, whose head has been skilfully 
shaved, so as to furnish a capital cool bit of colour 
to match the oranges, meditates on his own delight 
in eating & la mode. This picture is produced with 
great breadth and variety of colour; a fine tone 
pervades it, and the drawing of the nude is excel- 
lent. It is, too, warmer than Madame H. Browne’s 
pictures usually are. This accomplished painter 
sends a portrait, No. 399. 

Among a large group of well-known artists 
who come next, no one is better known than M. 
Gustave Brion, whose Un Enterrement & Venise, 
1868 (386) is one of those works at which no student 
will fail to look often, and with deep attention. 
It catches the eye at once, having a charm of 
thorough pictorial quality, a look of wholeness and 
comprehensiveness which is peculiar to, and indeed 
is never absent from, the productions of born 
painters. With some differences, not all of equal 
value, or such as set the balance in favour of either 
map, this picture recalls, it seems to us, the works 
of Egg: it shows greater power than those of the 





Englishman, a dash of the theatre—which 

had not; richer colour than his; an immensely 
more scenic mode of treatment, which, although 
more attractive at first, is not, to ourselves at least, 
wholly pleasing, and which greatly diminishes our 
enjoyment; yet it may, very possibly, not affect 
the enjoyment of others. The title does not exactly 
describe the subject; much less is it suited to the 
design. A gondola floats in a narrow Venetian 
canal, while the shadows of afternoon cover the 
water and creep up the sides of the houses, which, 
in other respects, are diversely rosy and pearly: 
a bier lies in the fore-part of the boat; four atten- 
dants, with lifted tapers, and clad in red robes, 
stand before the closed cabin: a gondolier solemnly 
pushes the whole from a palace-step. There are 
many signs of masterly study of character in the 
faces of the careless and cynical taper-bearers: the 
composition is excellent in lines, as in massing; 
the colour, as in the rich scarlet of the men’s dresses, 
is superb, and both in those dresses and in regard 
to their union with the neighbouring tints it is 
carefully balanced, so as to produce good chiar- 
oscuro in combining with the large space of day-lit. 
walls in the vista: a bridge crosses the canal, adding 
to the wealth of tones and lines that make this 
work a masterpiece in its way. 

A few landscapes come next. First in order, but 
not, perhaps, in merit, is M. Boulanger’s Ruisseau: 
Enwrons de Tervueren (342), a picture which has 
a worthy companion in A Josaphat, prés Bruaelles; 
Avril (343). These are, for France, unfrequent 
examples of naturalistic studies carried out to the 
end; less literal than M. Bodmer’s ‘ Un Terrier de 
Renards’ (283), which we described recently, they 
are more solid, absolutely faithful in rendering 
a peculiar effect of light, and have atmospheric 
qualities which we admire immensely. The subject 
of the latter painting is supplied by a pond, a 
long, sloping bank, a line of feathery ashes, a group 
of houses in sunlight, and vanishing into the picture; 
so also does the receding bank, the verdure and 
herbage of which are deliciously treated : the whole 
is delicate, solid and tender.—Le Bois de St. Cas- 
sien: Effet d’Automne (434), by M. Buttura, 
appears with grand trees, and is painted in a 
masterly manner.—M. Bellée’s pictures have, we 
think, been seen on this side of the Channel, and 
they deserve to be known in England: his Moulin 
et Pécheries ( Bretagne) (187) gives with a very rich, 
deeply-shaded effect a still pool by a weir, a king- 
fisher flitting across its surface, and old stone houses 
on the bank, beneath a group of widely-spreading 
willows. The distance is painty ; the water and the 
weir are fine. 

The aim of French landscape-painting is most 
frequently—one might write eminently; nay, pre- 
eminently and characteristically—pathos. This is 
an apt expression of the mind of the nation; but 
it is now quite an exception with us to find 
a painter who has already attained the prime of 
life aiming at sentiment, although younger men 
do so. Such a man as Creswick would have starved 
in France; and no one who sought a picture in Paris 
would look twice at the scientific and laborious 
geological diagrams and other illustrations with 
which Mr. E. W. Cooke has favoured us. Of such 
as Mr. Witherington produced, 7%. ¢. certain scores 
of canvases in green and buff, or of those over 
which Mr. F. R. Lee toiled during so many years, 
and of which Mr. J. R. Herbert promises to con- 
tinue the stock, no Frenchman, expert or igno- 
rant, would take the slightest notice. The 
quondam popularity of such works as those which 
the late Mr. David Roberts called paintings, and 
sold as such, has puzzled a generation of critics, 
both French and English. It would have been 
impossible for such a mere diagramist to have 
thriven in France as he throve in England. A 
French critic—and, indeed, an English one who 
possesses but a moderate amount of technical know- 
ledge—wonders not less at the general, if not con- 
stant, absence of pathos in the works of this once 
popular painter than he does at the oft-repeated 
errors they exhibit even in such an ABC matter 
as linear perspective where architectural themes 
are in question, and aérial perspective where land- 
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scape and buildings combine. There is no colour 
in these pictures, no air, no richness of tones ; not 
in the external views the remotest pretence to 
chiaroscuro, not a sign of fidelity to Nature in 
local tints of earth, skies, or foliage. Those buff 
stones, those blue skies, that yellow earth, were 
amazing conventions of the maker’s own. Without 
any of the more potent charms of Art, and without 
those minor elements which labour and practice 
supply, including aérial effect, drawing of details, 
solidity, modelling and perspective, what remained 
to be found in these curious productions except 
a certain brightness, which was not hard of attain- 
ment in so nearly complete a monochrome as 
Roberts affected, and a scene-painter’s dexterity 
in disposing lines so as to make composition of 
a low order? These, at the best, are not noble 
elements of Art; yet they sufficed in a country 
which has seen Gainsborough, Wilson, Constable, 
Turner, and half-a-score more of superb painters 
of landscape, all of whom exhibited more or 
less of sentiment and that prime quality which 
moves alike the ignorant and the expert, and 
in which poor Roberts rarely indulged. There 
is a great deal in the name ofa picture. Folks 
looking at ‘Baalbec, ‘Jerusalem,’ ‘Rome,’ and 
the rest of them, and believing, as those 
who had not been undeceived did believe, 
that they saw veritable representations of such 
sites, endowed the blue and yellow canvases with 
their own sentiments, and could not be expected 
to seek in Art that which they had not learnt to 
see in Nature. Still, the success of Roberts was a 
curious phenomenon, and one significant of English 
knowledge of Art. In all Europe there is not such 
a painter now. On the Continent, indeed, few are 
destitute of pathos, and nearly all make artistic 
theories the foundations of their styles. Few paint 
“out of doors” or transcribe more than the general 
characteristics of nature; in England the materials, 
4.e. trees, water, rocks, &c., per sg, are prime above 
other elements; pathos and purely artistic expres- 
sion are generally neglected. Thus it is with most 
of those we named above; e.g. Mr. Witherington 
painted trees, not well it is true, but he meant 
trees and little else; so Mr. E. W. Cooke, with all 
his heart and skill, means rocks, sands, waves, and 
little else; upon these he expends a small world of 
science. In referring, recently, to M. Bodmer’s ‘Un 
Terrier de Renards,’ we summarized our convictions 
on French practice in respect to fidelity of painting, 
and compared it with that of Englishmen in the 
same matter; we have here endeavoured to expound 
what appear to be the differences between a large, 
successful, unsympathetic, and inesthetic sort of 
landscape-painting which prevails among ourselves, 
and the completely antagonistic ideal and practice 
that predominate on the Continent. Roberts, after 
his younger days were gone, stood alone, as neither 
artist, poet, nor master in painting. 

An instance of pathetic treatment of ordinary 
materials occurs in M. Collart’s Un Dimanche 
Matin (613), an old grey horse taking his Sunday 
meal at ease under an apple-tree, in a wild paddock, 
by acottage ; a richly toned, well coloured, though, 
on near inspection, roughly painted, picture.— 
More simply literal is M. Van Marcke’s Le Trou- 
peau de Village, Normandie, (2826): cattle going 
to a pool, showery weather; a picture which, 
with unusual merits in colouring, is flimsy.—Interest 
is imparted to a literal, finely-painted landscape 
by the incident in Au Loup! en Hongrie (2735), 
by M. O. De Thoren, an Austrian artist. A farmer 
is looking for a wolf which has robbed his flock ; 
a boy is pointing towards the haunt of the thief. 
There are sheep in a marsh. The trees in the 
distance are finely and delicately painted, and the 
horizon is tender. By the same is Halage, en Hon- 
grie (2736): a team are towing a boat on a canal, 
just after sunset: an effective, powerful work; 
notice the tone of the figures against the earth 
and sky: this picture would in these qualities be 
remarkable among ourselves, where the same 
results are often aimed at, but coarsely and topo- 
graphically, without the pathos and chiaroscuro of 
this example.—A capital and solid picture is No. 
816, the work of the Belgian, M. De Schampheleer, 





Entre Moerdyk et Dordrecht: a river, with craft, 
and a landscape, comprising a farm-yard with trees, 
&c. This is a little painting, and, for England, 
academical, but very vigorous and bright.—M. E. 
Rhem sends an excellent and effective example of 
French landscape-painting in Barrage d Héricy— 
Setneet Marne (2417). Acapitalrendering of summer 
twilight on a river; a weir, with a bank and trees, 
behind which hangs a great white and shining 
cloud, with dark and smoke-like vapours in the 
zenith.— Mare Normande (2187), by M. L. Patin, 
is a cleverly-made sketch of a weedy pool, with 
trees, in rich colour.—M. Ortmans’ Carriére aban- 
donnée—Forét de Fontainebleau (2133) gives a 
pool at the foot of the excavation, reflecting light 
on the steep sides of sandstone and the herbage 
above, trees and a glimpse of distance, treated in 
a manner which so often goes far to make a French 
landscape of this order. One of the best of its sort ; 
it has a fine sky, and is solid and very bright.— 
In No. 803, Pont sur la Cure (Yonne), by M. 
Denneulin, we have a work which, although not 
otherwise noteworthy here, is very like those of 
Creswick, and quite as good as his productions. 
It represents a bridge on a rocky road.— Un Sentier 
& Sevres (749), by M. C. De Cock, is a lane between 
hedges, with a few well-composed trees and a bank 
of grass, having a remarkably fine and tender effect 
of light. The work is also admirable for the senti- 
ment and grace of the figures of a woman, who 
bears a burden, and a girl who carries a baby. 
This picture is altogether excellent in regard to 
colour, aérial fidelity and delicacy. 

Some figure-pictures may now have place; our 
notes supply the following illustrations of French 
Art of the year. The first is an example of his- 
torical genre painting by M. Zamacois, a Spaniard, 
who became famous by a capital picture of ‘ Fools 
and Zanies’ in the Middle Ages: this is I’ Educa- 
tion d'un Prince (2975). The scene is a royal state 
chamber, with a carpet on its polished floor, on 
which is a set of military toys, soldiers, guns, and 
the like. A lively young prince scrambles on the 
carpet and has bowled an orange, cleaving the 
puppets off their legs in an exemplary manner; 
the boy aims another orange and will remove more 
ranks of men, although an aged Marshal, his antag- 
onist, has craftily thrown up a defensive work by 
means of a fold in the carpet which was intended 
to divert the golden shot; the king, his two brothers, 
courtiers, priests, dignitaries of church and state, 
including an obsequious old cardinal, are gathered 
to see the sport and display a courtier-like interest 
in many modes and characteristic ways, all of 
which are admirably represented and satirized. 
The boy has on his side his buxom Spanish nurse, 
who is splendidly dressed in her picturesque way; 
an old courtier hobbles towards the battle carpet; 
guards stand and gossip at the door of the room. 
This picture is somewhat rough in execution and 
black in colouring, but extremely spirited in touch 
and handling, happy in rendering textures, and rich 
in design.—An artist of Indian birth and English 
descent, Mr. J. A. Walker, has produced one of 
the few illustrations of French military history 
which are here, and done so with intense feeling 
and extraordinary vigour. His work shows an 
incident which is recorded as attending the battle 
of Ligny: Bataille de Ligny (2931) is its title. 
It illustrates a strange instance of animal cha- 
racter and affection for a man. A _ cuirassier, 
who had been sorely wounded in the village, 
was placed by his horse so carefully against 
the wall of a house that he did not lose his seat 
in the saddle. The tale is completely told, the 
man’s fierce and haggard face, the looks of the 
faithful animal, the accessorial matters, are all 
designed and introduced with rare ability. There 
is nothing to find fault with in the execution of 
these capital ideas. The picture is one of the best 
works of its class here, and is sure to attain to 
great popularity—Contrasting with the above in 
sentiment, subject, painting and treatment are 
the following works—M. O. Weber’s Le Printemps 
(2943), a woman seated on grass and under an apple- 
tree and sewing; a child is feeding a goat; a broad 
and soft picture. By the same is Annunatata: la 





Fileuse et sa Vache (2944), a girl with a distaff seated 
in a meadow, a cow near her.—Les Vanneurs, Pro- 
vence(2838), by M. Vayson,a man and woman siftin 
grain by means ofavan; theactionsare wellrendered ; 
the effect is intensely sunny, the painting rather 
hard and heavy.—A characteristic piece of French 
genre painting is L’Hewre de Rendez-vous (2757), 
by M. Toulmouche, the painter of many works 
of this kind. A lady in a blue velvet robe sits on 
a yellow satin couch, her face is cleverly marked by 
expectation; the work is rather hard, the draperies 
are well painted, even for the class to which the 
picture belongs, a class which is distinguished by 
success in this respect ; as a type it is far above the 
average.—A prettier example of genre appears in 
a similar subject treated by M. J. Tissot, whose 
pictures have been recently seen in England; it is 
called Jeune Femme en Bateau (2747). A damsel 
sits in a boat ona lake, impatiently waiting for the 
coming of a lover, and fretting with a charming 
action of pulling her cherry lip with a little finger. 
There is anger in her soft eyes; a bull-dog squats 
behind, and is as impatient as she is, with more 
of indignation in his expressive countenance. The 
face of the girl is‘very pretty, but the landscape is 
cold, poor and blackish.—A humorous animal-sub- 
ject may conclude our present remarks: this is by 
M. J. Sachs, and illustrates La Fontaine, the title 
Le Rat qui s'est Retiré du Monde (2514); a rat has 
excavated a Dutch cheese and ensconced himself 
in the middle of it; three other rats are below him; 
there is first-rate characterization and good painting 
of a coarse kind in this picture. 

We have said that, as it appears to us, looking 
at French landscape from an Englishman’s point 
of view, few of the students of that nation propose 
to reproduce literally the forms and aspects of 
nature; some do so more earnestly than others, 
many seem to ignore the practice of transcribing 
in the faithful way which is in vogue with ourselves, 
and has obtained in this country since Turner’s 
time. The traditions of a school of art appear 
in France; in England we have the results of a 
multitude of isolated efforts, often directed with 
consummate skill, patience and love of beauty in 
detail and wealth of colour. It generally fol- 
lows that French landscape in expressing art is 
likewise pathetic; indeed, it is impossible to avoid 
seeing that, whether their aims be trite or not, few 
painters of that country set to work without pur- 

es which are distinctly marked by sentiment, 
although these intentions are frequently subordi- 
nated to the technical ideas of the artist, so that 
composition, chiaroscuro and proportion, all emi- 
nent elements in French design, override but do 
not hide them. Pathos is never absent, and the 
technical elements in question never fail to appear. 
It would be hard to assert with authority what 
may be in the minds of many of our landscapists, 
but truly their purposes, if not of the most shallow 
and inconsequent sort, are generally known only 
to themselves, and not unfrequently need verbal 
exposition. These artists very often “sit down” 
before a place and pictorially besiege it, not always 
of course by camping in the field, but, a practice 
amazingly inconsistent with their realistic idealess 
modes, by means of sketches, which are generally 
miscalled studies, prepared on the ground and 
manipulated in studios, the very lighting of which 
is different from that of the field and forest. 

The older mode, which De Loutherbourgh intro- 
duced here, still obtains in France, whereas—this 
is one of the most striking points in the history 
of English Art—a considerable number of our 
painters have reverted to that which prevailed here 
before this artist’s scenic effects were received, and 
with larger scope and immensely greater technical 
powers, as well as a freer choice of pigments, they 
deal with nature in the naive spirit of a century 
since. It has always seemed to us that there is 
more in these distinctions than is accounted for by 
the differing practices of those who generalize and 
those who elaborate details; such distinctions are 
but matters of degree, whereas the larger diver- 
gences are owing to differences of spirit. In the 
work which has the next place in our notes is an 
illustration of how a Frenchman sometimes works 
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in ways which approximate to those of his neigh- 
bours on this side of the Channel. 

M. H. Rohault de Fleury—his work is not other- 
wise of much account—in Sinistre (2461) appears 
among the very few here who evince anything ap- 
proaching to an accurate knowledge of wave-forms; 
in this respect his work is eminent, although the 
waves themselves are not well, or rather not clearly, 
oe cy A smack has gone ashore; her mast has 

roken short off; one wave now curls forward on 
her bows, and mounts in a long, hollow line towards 
us; its edge in parts, not altogether—this is a true 
point—is just turning to fall, while the greater 
portion keeps rising and running to the beach. The 
sky is effective, but a little painty; the rocks are 
fairly treated, with some sense of the variety of 
natural colour; the elements of the whole are well 
but rather conventionally grouped.—With little or 
no heed to grouping, M. Tissot has in his Partie 
carrée (2748) a pic-nic of two pairs of lovers in a 
wood and about a square table-cloth, aimed directly 
but not fortunately at reproducing literally many 
of the elements of forest landscape; the execution is 
rather rough, the colour somewhat chilly. The men 
clink their glasses. The actions of the girls are 
designed and rendered with spirit and originality; 
those of the men are inferior. 





PICTURE SALE. 

Messrs. Curistiz, Manson & Woops sold on 
Saturday last the under-named pictures and draw- 
ings, the property of the late George Rennie, Esq. 
Drawings—Mr. C. Kilburne, The Nursery, 311. 
Agnew),—Mr. J. W. Whittaker, The Return 

ome, 471. (Blomfield)—Mr. W. W. Deane, The 
Orange Market at Seville, 47]. (same),—J. D. 
Harding, Bolton Abbey, 120]. (Vokins),—Mr. E. 
Lundgren, A Spanish Girl, 59/. (Wilson); Eastern 
Dancing Girls, 941. (Vokins),—Mr. W. Goodall, 
Harvest Home, 77/. (Bartlett)—A. Herbert, Run- 
ning into Port, 53]. (Johnson),— W. Lucas, Rustic 
Courtship, 84/1. (Wilson),—De Wint, A View near 
a Village, 311. (Cox),—Norwich Cathedral, 34/. 
(Vokins),—Turner, Pendennis Castle, engraved for 
‘The Southern Coast,’ 142/. (Vokins),—Mr. F. 
Walker, The Musicians, 901. (Agnew),—Mr. C. 
Haag, Roman Grape-seller, 521. (Herring),—Mr. J. 
Gilbert, Sir Toby and Maria, 941. (Lewis),——Madlle. 
R. Bonheur, Cattle drinking at a Brook, 88. 
(Agnew),—Mr. F. T. Clays, Calm Water, with 
Shipping, 451. (Cox),—D. Roberts, A Ruined Am- 
—— 941. (George); Ruins of the Ancient 

ity of Thalica, 68/. (Agnew); A Cross in a Spanish 
Town, 351. (Herring); Entrance to the Court of 
Orange Trees, Seville, 1471. (Vokins),—D. Cox, The 
Hayfield, 90/. (E. White); A Landscape, 33/. (Gibbs), 
—A Landscape, with a Peasant on a white Horse, 
551. (Cox); Cader Idris, from the Dolgelly and 
Barmouth Road, 421. (Herring); A Welsh Land- 
scape, with a grey Horse and Peasants, 99/. (E. 
White),—C. Fielding, Near the Needles: Low 
Water, Storm coming on, 60/. (same); A Land- 
scape, with two Figures and Cows; Storm coming 
on, 651. (Maclean); Rough Weather, Fishing-Boats 
coming in, 87/.(Waugh); Langdale Pikes, Cum- 
berland, 1941. (Coles); Harlech Castle, 63/. (same); 
Highland Scene, with Figures and Cattle, 1891. 
(Vokins); A Coast Scene, with Shipping, 351. 
(Maclean),—Mr. W. Topham, Spanish Gipsies, 311. 
Agnew),—Mr. F. Tayler, The Return from Hawk- 
ing, 2201. (Vokins),—Mr. B. Foster, The Gleaner’s 
Return, 295/. (Everett),—Stanfield, Abbeville, 511. 
(Johnson),—Mr. F. W. Topham, The Cigarette, 1471. 
(Edgeley),—Stanfield, Cadiz, 150/.(Vokins),—M. E. 
Frére, Le Marchand d’Images, 35/1. (E. White),— 
W. Hunt, Bird’s Nest and Apple Blossom, 147/ 
(Maclean); “ Good Night !” 126/. (Wilson); Flowers 
in a Glass, with a Melon and other Fruit, 511. 
(Johnson); A Melon, Grapes, Apricot, Plums and 
Red Currants, 1311. (Vokins),—Mr. F. Tayler, The 
Highland Bothie, 1311. (G. Smith); The Falconer’s 
Daughter, 407. (Johnson); Highland Music, 511. 
ener) 8. Prout, Interior of a Cathedral, with 

igures, 751. (same); The Zwinger Palace, Dresden, 
991. (Maclean),—Mr. G. Bach, The Italian Fruit- 
seller, 94/. (Johnson),—G. Cattermole, Reading the 
Bible, 90/. (Vokins),—Mr. H. B. Roberts, The Village 





Apothecary, 70/. (Johnson),—Mr. J. Dyckmans, 
Interior of a Church, 124]. (Willis)—Mr. E. 
Duncan, Fishing Boats in a Squall off the Mumbles, 
225l. (Collins),—G. Cattermole, The Flag of Truce, 
391. (Johnson),—Mr. H. B. Willis, Early Morning 
on the Snowdon Range, 1869, 3201. (Robinson),— 
Mr. E. Lundgren, A Spanish Girl, 33/. (Johnson),— 
A Moorish Girl, 351. (same). Pictures: Mr. W. P. 
Frith, “Comrade, Remembrance,” Marseilles Prison, 
1681. (Johnson),—Mr. R. Ansdell, The Pet Calf, 
1061. (same),—Mr. G. Smith, The Raffle, 1201. 
(Bartlett),—Mr. J. Pettie, Hudibras and Ralpho, 
1010. (Collins),—Mr. E. Long, A Spanish Beggar 
Boy, 791. (Agnew),—Mr. E. Gill, A Waterfall, 
North Wales, 84/. (Johnson); The Falls of 
Clyde, 65/. (same),—Mr. J. Faed, The Wappin- 
shaw, 2571. (Lewis),—Mr. M. Stone, Nell Gwynne 
and the Beggar, 98/. (Waugh),—Stanfield, Chateau 
Bayard, 77/. (Rogers),—Mr. F. R. Lee, A Shady 
Nook, 92/. (Johnson),—Mr. F. Wyburd, Souvenirs, 
Old Letton, 937. (Wills)—Creswick, The Ford, 
2361. (Agnew),—Mr. R. Beavis, Highland Cattle, 
1311. (Gledwell),—Mr. E. Nicol, “Both Puzzled,” 
engraved, 4721. (Cox)—Mr. E. Verboeckhoven, 
Going to Market, 52/. (Agnew),—Ewe, Lambs and 
Goats, 527. (same),—Mr. L. Ruiperez, The Guard- 
room, 1667. (Williams),—Messrs, F. R. Lee and T. 
8. Cooper, A Woody Landscape, 204/. (Vokins), 
—Mr. E. Verboeckhoven, Sheep and Lambs, 
2251. (Agnew),—Mr. T. S. Cooper, Sheep in the 
Snow, 147/. (same),—Mr. G. H. Boughton, The 
Gossips, 73/1. (Agnew),—Mr. T. E. Duverger, The 
Village School, 1991. (Maclean),—Mr. C. Landell, 
Ruth, 115/. (Collins),—Mr. E. W. Cooke, On the 
Scheldt, 236/. (James),—Mr. J. R. Burgess, Spanish 
Flirtation, 220/. (Vokins),—Mr. T. S. Cooper, Land- 
scape, with Cattle, 420/. (Watson),—Mr. L. Esco- 
sura, The Musical Party, 141/. (same),—M. Alma- 
Tadema, The Artist’s Studio, 4727. (Agnew),—M. 
E. Frére, The Artist’s Atelier, 2101. (Leslie),—Mr. 
F. Goodall, The Last Load, 3411. (Agnew),—Mr. 
Linnell, The Thunder Cloud, 798/. (Phillips),— 
W. Miiller, The Interior of the Bazaar, Girgheh, 
Upper Egypt, 4041. (Agnew),—Mr. F. Goodall, 
The Brittany Peasant, 4417. (Maclean). 





THE ROMAN EXHIBITION. 
(First Notice.) 

EvEN at this late date it may be well to describe 
a few of the specimens contained in the large 
collection of objects of Christian Art relating to 
Catholic worship that was exhibited in the cloisters 
within the baths of Diocletian. 

The first in interest as weli as in beauty was the 
remarkable Tonicélla, the Dalmatic said to have 
been used by Pope Leo the Third, at the coronation 
of the Emperor Charlemagne; the pontiff reigned 
from A.D. 795 to 816. It has been preserved in 
the treasury of the Vatican ; it is known that the 
palace of the Vatican existed in the eighth century, 
and that Charlemagne resided there at the time of 
his coronation by St. Leo. There is no reason to 
doubt that this interesting work of Art dates from 
as early a period. The design, worked in gold 
and silver thread on a dark blue ground of silk, 
is evidently by the hand of a Byzantine artist. 
Indeed, it bears a very close resemblance, both 
in general treatment and costume, to some of the 
fine mosaic pictures by Greek artists still extant 
in the churches at Ravenna, and which date from 
the time of Justinian and two following centuries. 
The form of the dalmatic is similar to that in use 
at the present time by the attendant priests of the 
celebrant at Mass, who is himself habited in the 
chasuble ; it is of square shape both before and 
behind, with smaller square lateral pieces depend- 
ing and forming loose sleeves. The principal 
subject is contained in a large circle; here is 
represented a colossal figure of our Lord in glory, 
seated on a rainbow and holding the gospels; the 
right hand is raised and open, but not giving 
benediction either in the Eastern or Western 
mode; the feet are resting on two winged 
circles, a mystical type mentioned by Ezekiel; 
surrounding him is the angelic host, in figures of 
smaller size ; beneath, in still smaller proportions, 
is a semi-circle of standing figures, representing 





the Apostles, Patriarchs and Emperors,—some 
wearing the regal costume of the Eastern Empire. 
The remaining space in the angles is filled with 
a stately figure, surrounded by a crowd of men of 
very diminutive size. This mode of varying the 
proportions of the figures according to the impor- 
tance of the persons represented is common in the 
pictorial subjects of Byzantine artists at that early 
period. The posterior surface is covered with a 
design of the Transfiguration. Our Lord is ascend- 
ing from Mount Tabor; the figures of Moses and 
Elias are placed on either side; below are seen 
three of the Apostles, shielding their eyes from 
the effulgence of the glory above. This conven- 
tional treatment of the subject has been followed 
pretty closely by Raphael, in his celebrated picture, 
The two subjects on the lateral squares represent 
the mystical institution of the Eucharist: in the 
one case, Our Lord is distributing bread to the 
Apostles from a table; in the other, he gives the 
cup. The simple and homely treatment of these 
two scenes bears a strong resemblance to similar 
representations found on the incised stones of the 
early Christians. The different subjects are indi- 
cated by inscriptions in Greek characters; the 
remaining portions of the vestment are covered 
with small crosses, enclosed within circles. A ve 
rich tone of colour is still retained; the dark blue 
silk of the ground was doubtless fabricated in the 
East; this is laid over an equally rich mass of red 
silk, with several layers of some coarser material 
beneath: the orphreys of gold and silver thread 
have even now a subdued richness. The size is 
enormous: it could hardly have been worn by any 
man of ordinary stature; it was probably never 
much used: this, together with the thickness of 
the material, may account for the excellent state 
of preservation in which we now find it. 

The remaining embroideries which make up this 
most interesting collection were brought from the 
treasury of the Cathedral at Anagni. This town 
is situated just beyond the Alban Hills, at no 
great distance from Rome; it supplied several 
Pontiffs to the chair of St. Peter during the Middle 
Ages. Here are preserved the vestments of Inno- 
cent the Third, a.p. 1198—1216. They consist of 
a chasuble and two dalmatics, and correspond very 
well with that date. They were probably made in 
Sicily, where, at that time, very beautiful works of 
art of many kinds were produced. The mixture 
of Byzantine and Romanesque designs gives to 
these works a marked character. The ground of 
these vestments is of coarse silk, of that peculiarly 
rich red colour which is still made in the Levant; 
the embroideries are in massive gold thread, and 
mainly covered with a pattern consisting of folia- 
tions and circles, containing the winged lion, the 
spread eagle, and birds in pairs. The chasuble 
alone is ornamented with a band of orphreys, 
representing Our Lord giving benediction according 
to the Latin rite; also the Virgin, King David, 
and the Ancestors of Christ. J.E.N. 





THE BRENTANO-BIRKENSTOCK COLLECTION OF 
ENGRAVINGS. 

WE briefly noted last week that the Department 
of Prints and Drawings, British Museum, had 
obtained some desirable acquisitions at the great 
sale which recently took place at Frankfort, and, on 
account of the singularity of buying fine English 
mezzotints on such an occasion rather than on ac- 
count of the importance of the fact, we mentioned 
the purchase of certain works of that class. It will 
be remembered that the House of Commons granted 
1,000. in order that some precious engravings by 
Mare Antonio might be bought for the English 
national collection, which in this respect was 
deficient, although already unapproached in the 
number, beauty and rarity of its items. Forty- 
seven examples of this master’s works were desired 
by the authorities of the British Museum, but so 
unexpectedly high were the prices obtained at the 
sale that to secure the whole of these articles three, 
if not four, times that sum must have been expended. 
As it was, some, in all about half the desiderata, 
were bought, and the public collection is con- 
siderably enhanced in usefulness and interest. 
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Marc Antonio’s works are becoming scarcer and 
more precious every day, the resting-places of note- 
worthy impressions are almost as well known as 
those of famous pictures, consequently there was 
a large gathering of Continental and English buyers, 
dealers and collectors at the sale and assisting in 
the dispersion of Madame Brentano’s treasures. 
More than 3,500 prints, gatherings of about a 
century, and comprehending specimens of nearly 
all the schools and modes of engraving, especially 
rich in Raimondi’s, Schongauer’s, Beham’s, and 
Diirer’s engravings and etchings ; etchings by 
Ostade, Teniers and Ruysdael; mezzotints by Dixon, 
Earlom, Fisher, Smith—representing Reynolds and 
Gainsborough; the works of Daullé, Lempereur, 
Baudet, Wille, De Son, Delaune, and scores of the 
less known and inferior masters, but briefly suggest 
the interest of this sale. 

We will note the more important purchases of 
the British Museum in alphabetical order. Alt- 
dorfer, The Virgin seated, —Amman, The Arts and 
Sciences, The Months, Grand Allegory, repre- 
senting Commerce: this consists of six leaves, and 
is, of course, a wood engraving,—Bartsch, The 
Taking of Oczakow,—J. Theodore de Bry, The 
Triumph of Christ, after Titian; Soldiers on the 
March; The Triumph of Death,—Theodore de 
Bry, Charity; Pride and Folly; The Wise Captain, 
—Hollar, The Queen of Sheba visiting Solomon, 
after Holbein—an inestimable treasure, not only 
on account of its beautiful condition and of its being 
a proof of the plate as an etching, taken before the 
latter had received a touch of the burin, but 
because on the back of it is an autograph by Hollar 
to his friend, H. van der Borcht, of Frankfort, 
stating, in German, that he sent this specimen of 
his work in its peculiar state, although it was con- 
trary to his practice to give unfinished works and 
proofs of this kind, on account of the great esteem 


’ he had for him. This etching is curious as showing 


Hollar’s mode of using the needle,—how far in the 
execution of his plates he employed that instru- 
ment ere taking the burin in hand. The original 
drawing is now in one of the show-cases at 
Windsor, and among the glories of the Royal 
collection. Hollar’s inscription states that in his 
time it belonged to the Earl of Arundel. The back 
of the paper proves that it had been folded as a 
letter, directed to Van der Borcht, at Frankfort, 
and sealed with red wax,—J. B. Maitre, The 
Vignette, with two Vases, a superb proof, La 
Gaine & la Vénus,—G. Pencz, Tobias taking the 
Fish,—Rechberger, a Woody Landscape, a fine 
etching,— Anonymous, Charles the Fifth, seated on 
our left, receiving the Homage of the Electors 
and States of the Empire, a woodcut of extra- 
ordinary merit,—Virgil Solis, The Virtues ; Four 
Birds, Two Hunters with Four Dogs chasing a 
Stag; A Boar at Bay; Illustrations of the Bible, 
—Veit Stogs, The Virgin lamenting over the Corpse 
of Christ,—M. Zagel, The Husband subjugated 
by his Wife,—A. Wierix, Cain killing Abel,— 
Jerome Wierix, Charity, Justice, Courage, Tem- 
perance,—M. Antonio, The Virgin, or St. Martha, 
conducting the Magdalen to the Temple, after 
Giulio Romano and II Fattore, in St. Trinita di 
Monte ; the same composition, the Old Man and 
the Young Woman. 

The 236 lots of Marc Antonio’s prints fetched 
10,2001., exclusive of the government duty of 51. 
per cent. paid by the buyer; the Noah, 335/.; the 
Aretino, 5,340 fi.; Les Grimpeurs, 4,401 fl. 








Fine-Art Gossip. 


Tue Summer Exhibition of Works of Old 
Masters and Deceased British Artists, at the Old 
Bond Street Gallery (New British Institution), will 
be open to the public on Monday; the private 
view takes place to-day (Saturday). 


A very fine collection of drawings by Raphael 
and Michael Angelo, together with prints and 
photographs from such as were not procurable 
in the originals, will next week be opened by the 
Burlington Club. These will, for a few days only, 
include some from the Queen’s collection at 





Windsor ; also, for a longer time, those for which 
Mr. Malcolm’s cabinets are noted. 

Some new pictures are on view in the French 
Gallery, Pall Mall, the works of M. Mariano For- 
tuny, a young Spanish artist, entitled ‘A Wedding 
in the Cathedral at Madrid,’ ‘The Snake Charmer,’ 
and other works. 

THE falling off in the receipts of the Arundel 
Society this year, as compared with last, is only 
apparent. Last year the receipts were swelled by 
legacies. On the other hand, the number of sub- 
scribers has considerably increased this year, and 
the society is in every respect prospering. 

Mr. ArmirTaGE is about to continue the decora- 
tion of the hall in University College, London, of 
which we some time since described the first item 
of a series of pictures, representing many able men 
of the past generation who have been ‘interested 
in the College. The new pictures, which fill sub- 
sidiary panels to the above, will contain portraits 
of living personages who are also interested in the 
College. 

THE Report of the Select Committee on the 
Houses of Parliament (New Refreshment Rooms), 
with the proceedings, evidence and appendix, has 
been published (257). This Report comprises two 
large plans. 

In summing up, on the 28th ultimo, the prices 
realized at the sale of the works of art which were 
formerly in the possession of Mr. E. Bullock, of 
Handsworth, we stated that Messrs. Agnew had 
expended about 20,000]. at this auction: we are 
informed that this amount was spent on the first 
day of the sale in question; the’same firm further 
expended nearly 7,000/. on the second day of the 
same sale. Most of the works thus purchased were 
for London, and not for Manchester. 

ANOTHER statue has been added to the collection 
in Westminster Abbey, being that, by Mr. Jackson, 
which represents Lord Palmerston in his robes of 
the Garter ; this has been placed on the grave of 
the minister. 

THERE is to be an exhibition of Church Decora- 
tions at the Crystal Palace, in the middle of July. 

By way of memorial to the late Bishop of Exeter, 
it is proposed to add a tower to St. Mary’s Church 
in the cathedral city of the diocese. 

TuHE picture by M. Regnault, which we described 
in our first notice of the current Salon, and is en- 
titled ‘Salomé,’ has been sold to M. Edwards for 
20,000 francs. M. Chenu’s ‘L’Effet de Neige,’ 
at the price of 8,000 francs, has been bought for 
the Luxembourg. 

Or the five groups in bronze which are destined 
to decorate the exterior of the new Opera House, 
Paris, two are now completely gilt, and will 
soon be displayed. These groups, placed at the 
angles of the fagade, have been executed from de- 
signs by M. Gumery; they represent, one, Lyric 
Poetry and the Muses, the other Lyric Poetry ac- 
companied by Fames. The other groups, which 
surmount the new Opera House, are Apullo, by 
M. Aimé Millett, and the two figures of Pegasus, 
by M. Lequesne, which respectively crown the 
central gable and the extremities of the great wall 
of the stage, or rather that which surmounts the 
proscenium within, at the line between the stage 
and the auditorium. 

M. L. Gauuair has been entrusted with the 
decorations of the Salle du Christ, in the Hétel de 
Ville at Brussels, so famous in history, and M. F. 
Pauwels has been chosen to finish the pictures 
which M. de Groux left incomplete at Ypres. 

Mr. W. J. Linton, the well-known engraver on 
wood, who is now in America, has just been elected 
an Associate of the National Academy of Design 
in New York. There were seventeen candidates, 
of whom three only were elected, Mr. Linton stand- 
ing second. 

Count Gozzaprnt has lately published an 
archeological work on the ‘Ulteriori Scoperta 
nell’ Antica Necropoli a Marzabotto,’ illustrated by 
seventeen plates. As this necropolis will be visited 
by the members of the International Congress of 





Prehistoric Archeology held at Bologna in October, 
Count Gozzadini’s work has appeared opportunely. 
THE numismatic history of Milan is illustrated 
in ‘La Zecca e le Monete di Milano,’ a new work 
published at Milan by Signor B. Biondelli. 








MUSIC 
—~—. 


MUSICAL_UNION.—JAELL and AUER, expressly to 
the MATINEE, June 14, at St. James's Hall, with Wie, persnnsae 


and Alleare, Mendelssohn: Sole’ Violin’ B 

an legro, Mendelssohn; o Violin, Bach; Solos Pianoforte.— 

Tickets (Half-a-Guinea each) to be had of Lamborn Cock, 1 

Mitchell, Bond Street ; and of Austin, at the Hall,” “vier, and 
J. ELLA, Director. 


JUNE 16.—THE LONDON GLEE and MADRIGAL UNION 
(Established 1859).—Miss J. Wells, Miss Eyles, Mr. Baxter, Mr. Coa‘ 
Mr. Lawler and Mr. Land (Director), will give their LAST TH URSDAY 
AFTERNOON CONCERT, at St. James’s Hall, on the 16th inst.— 
Tickets, 58., 3s. and 28.; at Mr. Mitchell’s, 33, Uld Bond Street; and 
Mr. Austin’s, St. James's Hall, Piccadilly.—Commence at Three. 








Under the Patronage of H.R.H. the DUCHESS of CAMBRIDGE 
-RH. the PRINCESS MARY of TECK, &—Mr. RLES 
FOWLER (of Torquay) will give his EIGHTH ANNUAL CONCERT 
on FRIDAY, June 17, at 1 Stratton Street, Piccadilly (by the kind per- 
mission of Miss Burdett Coutts), at Three o'clock. Artists: Madame 
Lemmens-Sherrington, Miss Alice Ryall, Madame Patey; Mr. W. H. 
Cc i M. 1 Mr. Charles Fowler.—Tickets: Reserved 
Seats, One Guinea; Unreserved Seats, Half-a-Guinea ; at Messrs. Lam- 
born Cock & Co.'s, 63, New Bond Street ; or of Mr. Fowler, 26, Bedford 
Place, Bloomsbury Square. 








MR. F. A. MARSHALL.—Hanover Square Rooms.—Illustrations 
of Shakspeare and his Contemporaries.—Mr. F. A. Marshall has the 
honour to announce that he will READ Selections from Shak«<peare 
and the Elizabethan Dramatists, at the above Rooms, on FRIDAY, 
June 24,and THURSDAY, June 3¢, commencing each day at Three 
o'clock. The First Reading will consist of Shakspeare’s Tragedy of 
‘King Lear’ and Scenes from Ben Jonson’s Comedy, *The Fox.’— 
Stalls, 5a.; Unreserved Seats, 28. 6d.; Admission, 1s. Tickets at the 
Libraries ; at Nimmo’s, 3, Wigmore Street ; and at the Rooms. 








THE OPERAS, 

THE operatic doings of the week have been 
unimportant. At Covent Garden, however, several 
operas have been given for the first time this 
season. ‘ Norma’and ‘II Trovatore’ have afforded 
Madlle. Tietjens an opportunity of re-assuming two 
of her favourite characters. Her dramatic and 
vigorous impersonation of Bellini’s serious heroine 
makes her hearers regret still more poignantly than 
usual that she did not spare her powers while 
they were in their prime. No other frame could 
have withstood the wear and tear to which Malle. 
Tietjens’ constitution has been subjected in her 
unceasing travels, but none can resist such toil 
with perfect impunity. Mdlle. Olma, who made her 
début some weeks ago as Papagena in ‘Il Flauto 
Magico,’ attempted the réle of Adalgisa. She 
seemed so paralyzed by nervousness that she forgot 
her part; but, gifted as she is with a pleasant 
expressive voice, she ought under more favourable 
circumstances to be a good representative of the 
character. Signor Naudin was as painfully pains- 
taking and un-Romanlike a Pollioas usual. A new 
tenor, Signor Vizzani, appeared as Il Trovatore, a 
part demanding greater volume of voice than he 
has at command. He is by no means a highly- 
accomplished artist, but he may prove useful in 
less exacting characters. ‘Fra Diavolo’ did not 
display the resources of Covent Garden to advan- 
tage. Madame Lucca has at no time been able to 
do justice to Auber’s delicate and brilliant music, 
and as her voice has now deteriorated in quality 
there is less charm than ever in her singing. She 
took such liberties with the tempo, to say nothing 
of the tune, of many passages that we did not regret 
her extraordinary and unexplained omission of 
Zerlina’s air in the bed-chamber scene. Her action 
in this delicate situation was as vivacious as ever. 
But we still indulge in an old-fashioned predilection 
for singing in opera. Mdlle. Olma had neglected 
to learn the music of her part, Lady Allcash, while 
Signor Ciampi as the travelling Englishman was 
more solicitous to raise a laugh at any cost than to 
aid in an artistic rendering of Auber’s bright 
strains. The two thieves of Signori Tagliafico 
and Capponi were as amusing as ever, the 
former's sketch being most carefully worked out; 
and Signor Naudin, though by no means the 
ideal of a fascinating brigand, almost shone 
in the midst of a dull entourage. The band was 
very indifferently conducted, the accompanying 
chord frequently lagged behind the voice it 
should support, and the general performance was 
below the standard to which we have been accus- 
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tomed at this house. From this censure we must 
exclude the scenic appointments and the ballet, 
especially excluding lithe and graceful Mdlle. 
Ricois. Herr Wachtel having left the company, 
Signor Mario reassumed last week the character of 
Don Ottavio. His voice, alas! is quite unfit to 
render the long, flowing phrases of ‘11 mio tesoro’ 
—themes of what Schumann called “heavenly 
length ”—and if we would now speak well of the 

atest tenor of his time we must even praise his 
faultless tenue and gallant bearing. We have no 
desire to enter into the quarrels of artists, but 
Herr Wachtel’s ill-advised letter provokes our 
indignant protest against the squabbles of the 
stage being dragged by him before the foot- 
lights. He informs us, with scornful indifference 
to logic, that because Madame Patti was wrong in 
taking offence at some unrecounted insult, of which 
he was not guilty, he therefore felt bound to break 
his engagement. We cannot affect to regret the 
catastrophe. Madame Patti may or may not have 
been right in refusing to sing again with Herr 
Wachtel. But however that may be, if we are to 
choose between an unskilled German tenor and a 
gifted Italian soprano, we must confess that when 
the gentleman takes his leave he can take from 
us nothing “that we would more willingly part 
withal.” 

The continued illness of Mdlle. Nilsson has left 
the last week at Drury Lane blank in interest; 
nevertheless, the remarkably fine cast of ‘Le 
Nozze di Figaro’ caused the second representation 
of that opera, despite the absence of the Swedish 
lady, to be thoroughly enjoyable. The work has 
been well studied and carefully rehearsed, and we 
have seldom heard the intricate concerted pieces so 
accurately rendered. 





CONCERTS OF THE WEEK. 

Our of the crowd of benefit concerts just now 
taking place, we select, first, the one given in St. 
James’s Hall on Monday afternoon by Madame 
Sainton-Dolby, who made her last public appear- 
ance thereat. What was done, except by the 
bénéficiaire, differed in nothing from ordinary pro- 
ceedings at like concerts. Italian Opera artists— 
Madame Monbelli, Madame Volpini, Madame 
Sinico, Madame Trebelli, Signor Gardoni, Signor 
Foli and Mr. Santley, to wit—sang some familiar 
pieces; and a number of English vocalists, among 
them Madame Sherrington, Miss Wynne, Miss 
Elton, Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. Cummings and Mr. 
Byron, offered their services out of respect to a 
distinguished colleague. All these and their doings 
we may pass, to say that a large audience lavished 
cordial demonstrations of sympathy upon Madame 
Sainton; receiving her with round after round of 
applause, and either recalling the singer or encoring 
the song whenever she contributed anything to the 
programme. Madame Sainton gave two sacred and 
two secular airs; one of each pair representing 
modern composers. A minute description of her 

rformance is needless ; it being enough to mention 
that in Claribel’s ‘ Children’s Voices’ and ‘Caller 
Herrin,’ hardly less than in Handel's ‘ What though 
I trace’ and Costa’s ‘ Evening Prayer,’ the beauty 
of her style and the depth of her expression were 
as manifest as ever. Madame Sainton retires while 
she is still capable of showing how a great artist 
should sing. The gap made by her falling out of 
the ranks is one not easy to fill, because a long 
time must pass before another English contralto 
can acquire the prestige which rightfully attached 
to Madame Sainton. Thirty-five years of well- 
rendered services, had given her the proudest 
position an artist can occupy—a position to which 
only equal services can raise her successor. It 
follows that we have nobody just now to take the 
vacant place. 

M. Delaborde gave a second “recital” on the 
= pianoforte last Tuesday, using the pedals, 

owever, somewhat sparingly. Opinions differ as 
to the value of the instrument even for concert pur- 
poses; but we incline to agree with those who say 
there is no. other hindrance to its adoption than 
the.prejudice naturally excited by innovation. 

Qn Tuesday, also, Miss Kate Gordon, a pianist 





of some ability, gave her annual morning concert 
in the Hanover Square Rooms; and on Wednesday, 
Mr. Ignace Gibsone’s second pianoforte recital took 
place, the programme being largely made up of his 
own compositions, among which are some beyond 
the average in point of merit. 

The Philharmonic Concert of Monday presented 
a good deal of familiar music. It began, for example, 
with Sullivan’s overture, ‘In Memoriam,’ which 
was applauded the more vigorously by a very large 
majority because a very small minority hissed. It 
contained, also, the overtures to ‘Athalie’ and 
‘Die Zauberflote,’ Beethoven’s Eroica Symphony 
and Mendelssohn’s Rondo in B minor for piano— 
which last was played by the very clever young 
composer, Mr. F. H. Cowen, who is not a very 
clever young pianist. The Concerto was Signor 
Piatti’s, for violoncello—a work originally brought 
out at the Crystal Palace; but the composer has since 
then written an entirely new slow movement. Signor 
Piatti’s music may fairly be looked at from two 
points of view: that is to say, we may regard it as 
a means of executive display, or simply as music. 
In the first capacity, most people will agree to 
assume its perfection. The greatest violoncellist of 
his age is bound to know, better than any other 
man, how to write for show purposes. On the other 
hand, Signor Piatti’s Concerto, as a work of Art, 
lays itself open to adverse criticism in more than 
one respect. We may admire the boldness of his 
tuttis, and the effective melody of the new lar- 
ghetto; but between the oases of excellence lie 
some “waste, howling wildernesses,” which are 
made only just endurable by the composer’s won- 
derful playing. Madame Sinico and Mr. Santley 
were the vocalists at this concert, but the doings 
of neither call for special remark. 

At Mr. Henry Leslie’s third Concert in St. 
James’s Hall, on Wednesday evening, Malle. 
Christine Nilsson was again conspicuously absent. 
Her place, however, was filled by Mdlle. Tietjens ; 
and the audience, assuredly, had no reason to com- 
plain. The other artists were, Mesdames Monbelli, 
Volpini, Trebelli; Messrs. Mongini, Bettini, Sant- 
ley, Foli and Faure; and the programme contained 
the ‘Stabat Mater’ of Rossini, together with mis- 
cellaneous pieces more noteworthy for excellence 
than novelty. 





A BEETHOVEN SCHOLARSHIP, 

A CorRESPONDENT asks, pertinently enough, 
what “England is doing to commemorate the 
centenary of the greatest composer the world has 
ever seen,” and suggests, in a communication too 
long for insertion, the establishment of a Beethoven 
Scholarship to be awarded to the candidate who 
shall show the most thorough knowledge of the 
master’s works. We would not have the award of 
means for future study tied up under too close 
conditions, but the idea is worth ventilating. We 
could not honour Beethoven more than by encour- 
aging young composers to emulate his glory. Our 
Correspondent suggests that the Department of 
Science and Art might be induced to entertain the 
scheme. On this hope we cannot place much 
reliance. Music is looked upon as the Cinderella of 
the Fine Arts. When good work has to be done, the 
authorities look first to musicians to come to the 
fore; when awards are to be given away, it is to 
the painters, sculptors and architects that they fall. 
Now that the signs of the times point to parsimonious 
retrenchment rather than to liberal outlay, we 
cannot anticipate that the injustice will be remedied. 
But could not some individuals, more public-spirited 
than the Government, be found, who would at 
least guarantee the expenses of a Festival, the 
proceeds of which should be appropriated to the 
scholarship suggested ? 





OPERA RECITATIVE. 

WILL your musical readers care for a suggestion 
which I find on this subject in the ‘Diary ofa 
Lover of Literature,’ who was also a lover of music, 
and a man of real taste and judgment in both? 

“June 5, 1798. Attended the Opera in the 
evening. ‘Il Barbiere di Siviglia.” After all, the 
continued and (as for the most part it must be) 





unmeaning recitative of the Italian opera by degrees 
wearies the patience. The sudden transition, on 
the other hand, from dialogue to song in the 
English opera is, I allow, too abrupt. Might not 
a compromise take place, and the airs in the latter 
be introduced by an accompanied recitative of an 
impassioned sentence leading to the song with good 
effect? I should like at any rate to have the effect 
tried.” 

The dialogue in those days may have been longer, 
and the recitative (in this case Paesiello’s, I sup- 
pose), more inartificial and monotonous than we 
are now used to, and certainly, except in such cases 
as French vaudevilles and ballad operas, a patch- 
work of said and sung is a more incongruous 
absurdity than when all is of a piece; and Opera 
really constitutes a world of its own, let the wise 
say as they will. Nevertheless, some great German 
composers—Beethoven and Weber, for instance,— 
and I believe Cherubini also—who were most of 
all competent to turn all their dialogue into music, 
must have had some good reason for not choosing 
so to do. The quotation above suggests a “via 
media” which, as the writer says, might be tried, 
in English opera at any rate, where the more 
familiar dialogue, if only because familiar, dresses 
up least well in music, and might, as suggested, 
merge into song by some such cue of passion as 
naturally, they say, rises into musical rhythm, and 
so might naturally transcend into music itself. 
There might be some difficulty about giving the 
musical cue to the speaker; but this might be done, 
I suppose, by some under-tone from the orchestra, 
or by some other device surely within reach of the 
musician’s art. 


*,* Our Correspondent overlooks the distinc- 
tion between parlante recitative, that in use in his 
author’s time, and the constantly varied melodious 
and expressive recitative adopted by modern com- 
posers. Meyerbeer’s musical dialogue, for:instance, 
though it may often be over-elaborated, is at all 
events never monotonous. Our Correspondent’s 
suggestion of introductory recitative has been acted 
upon by Beethoven and Weber, whom he cites, 
and by the composers for English opera to whom 
he commends the idea. As to his theory that 
English dialogue is unfitted for musical setting 
because it is familiar, we may ask if it is not as 
unfamiliar, and therefore, according to his theory, 
as poetical to an average Italian, as Italian dialogue 
is to an average Englishman ? 





FRENCH PLAYS. 


MD 1. ScHnEIDER and ‘ La Grande Duchesse” 
have been too fully discussed; in these columns 
[see Athen. No. 2122] to render necessary the waste 
of much more space on such unworthy subjects. 
We had hoped that the strange inexplicable 
enjouement for one of the weakest of M. Offenbach’s 
many thin operas would have passed away long 
ago. The experience of last Monday seems to 
show that the admirers of Mdlle. Schneider are 
distinguished by a constancy that is worthy of a 
better cause. They filled to overflowing the boxes 
and stalls; they laughed with a heartiness that was 
unmistakable, and they never lost a chance of 
shouting their applause. As to the cause of all 
this enthusiasm, she was the same as heretofore, 
except that her voice was weaker and her action 
stronger. She now “underlines” every double 
entendre, and emphasizes every equivocal gesture. 
What before was suggestive is now openly impu- 
dent. It is natural that the devil-may-care confi- 
dence of Mdlle. Schneider should attract many 
men, but we cannot understand what fascination 
ladies can find in such a performance. Nay, we 
cannot but wonder why highly-bred women like to 
look upon a person who exhibits. their sex under 
the most odious aspect. Let us charitably hope,— 
against hope,—that the real significance of much of 
Malle. Schneider’s by-play is not understood by 
ladies. The original extravagance of the opera is now 
greatly exaggerated, each personage trying to outdo 
his companions in violent contortions of limb. 
There was unquestionable humour, however, of a 
certain quaint kind in Baron Puck; Prince Paul 
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was very droll ; and the small part of Wanda was 
nicely sung by Madame Vizentini. Orchestra, 
chorus and mise-en-sedne were all excellent, and 
the piece had evidently been very carefully re- 
hearsed. But after all, disguised as the thing may 
be by clever acting and elaborate stage-manage- 
ment, ‘La Grande Duchesse de Gerolstein, as now 
played at the Princess’s, is nothing more nor less 
than a piece of vulgar buffoonery. Such a perform- 
ance would not be tolerated even at Christmas 
time at an East-end theatre, and it is far below the 
standard of many much-abused music-halls. Never- 
theless, ladies who would on no account go to the 
Alhambra think nothing of taking stalls at the 
Princess’s. Of a truth, the inconsistencies of 
English morality are astounding. 








Musical Gossip. 

‘ EsMERALDA’—Signor Campana’s new opera—is 
announced for Tuesday next. It was brought out 
at St. Petersburg last winter, with Madame Vol- 

ini in the principal character—to be sustained by 

adame Patti. The music is well spoken of. We 
have no wish to prejudge the work; but, if this 
be so, the composer must have vastly improved 
since Madame Piccolomini played in his ‘ Almina,’ 
some ten years since. 


WE understand that the acting manager of the 
Italian Opera, Drury Lane, has secured the services 
of Madame Barbot, who a few years back held 
a high position in Paris and St. Petersburg. This 
artist’s return to the lyric stage will be an event 
of interest, especially as at Drury Lane a dramatic 
soprano will supply an obvious want. 


M. Marrtinet has at last secured the grant of 
the Théatre Lyrique, where he will have a larger 
field for the exercise of the managerial talent he 
has turned to such account at the Athénée. If 
he succeed in an enterprise in which his prede- 
cessors have all failed he will solve a difficult 
problem. Never since the noble theatre in the 
Place du Chatelet was first opened has it brought 
anything but disappointment to the managers, 
although—or because ?—more enterprise has been 
shown there than in any other house in Paris. To 
say nothing of importations, revivals and experi- 
ments galore, all the recent operas of the most 
popular of modern composers, M. Gounod, have 
been first produced there. 


M. Martivet will not open his doors till Sep- 
tember next. Meanwhile, L’Art Musical hopes he 
will have strength to resist the blandishments of 
those who are more interested in composers and 
singers than in art, and who have already 
worried the new manager to an extent upon which 
he scarcely calculated. A Paris newspaper asserts 
that the Lyrique is to open with ‘ Der Freischiitz.’ 
Asit has just failed at the Grand Opéra, it is highly 
probable that M. Martinet, with the infatuation that 
seizes upon managers, will bring out the work at a 
theatre already overweighted with long arrears of 
unpopularity. ‘ Maritana’ is also spoken of. It was 
the dream uf poor Wallace’s latter years to get an 
opera produced in Paris; and it was with this 
intent that he settled in the French capital, where 
he died. 

‘Der Freiscut1z’ is doomed to remain un- 
appreciated in France. At the Odéon, where it 
was first given, many years ago, in the guise of 
an adaptation by Castil Blaze, called ‘Robin des 
Bois, at the Opéra, and at the Lyrique, it has 
always failed. It has just been revived in the 
Rue Lepelletier; but, although the mise-en-scéne 
exceeds in splendour anything hitherto attempted, 
Weber's masterpiece excites no interest. Nothing 
is omitted; but the ‘Invitation a la Valse,’ instru- 
mented by Berlioz, is introduced as an excuse for 
@ sumptuous ballet; and the masterly recitatives 
of the clever Frenchman are also employed with- 
out effect. It is possible that the essentially Ger- 
man character of the weird tale and romantic music 
may be unsuited to the Parisian temperament ; but, 
where so much expense is incurred in scenery, it 
might be worth while to spend a little money in 
singers. There is not one fully capable vocalist 





in the present cast. Mdlle. Hisson is a fine-look- 
ing young lady, with a powerful voice; but she is 
quite unequal to such a part as that of Agatha; 
while M. Villaret, the tenor of the troupe, is unfit 
for any important character in any opera. A new 
Italian dancer, Mdlle. Bozzacchi—a clever, bright- 
eyed, neat-limbed damsel of sixteen—in a new 
ballet, ‘Coppelia,’ founded on one of Hoffmann’s 
fantastic stories, and provided with pretty music 
by M. Délibés, gratified the audience much more 
than ‘ Der Freischiitz’; and the audience were 
right. A well-danced ballet is better than a badly- 
sung opera. 

Apo.rHe ApAw’s ‘Toréador’—for a long time 
a favourite piece at the Opéra Comique—has just 
been revived at the Athénée, Mdlle. Marimon, 
a young lady possessed of a singularly flexible 
voice, assuming Madame Ugalde’s part of Caroline. 
‘Lalla Roukh ’—Feélicien David’s dreamily elegant 
opera—is to be brought out at the Opéra Comique 
in a few days; and it will be followed by M. Flotow’s 
‘Ombre.’ The next novelty will be M. Diaz’s ‘Coupe 
du Roi.de Thulé” Does not this activity at the 
dead season of the Parisian year put us to shame ? 


THE production of Auber’s ‘ Le Philtre’ is under 
consideration at the Grand Opéra. The work has 
not been heard for several years, for what reason 
nobody seems to know. 

A GREAT many people will be sorry to hear that 
M. Offenbach has been ill; they may, however, 
make themselves easy about the future supply of 
opéra bouffe. M. Offenbach is now well enough to 
go to Wiesbaden. 

WueEn ‘Dalila’ was transplanted to the Théatre 
Frangais, in March, we were much struck by the 
organ réverie played by the hero. It translated 
into music with such eloquence the emotions agi- 
tating the breast of the young composer that we 
felt some curiosity as to the authorship of the piece. 
We observe that it is just published under the 
name of F. Brisson; but we draw attention to it 
only as another illustration of the intelligence 
brought to bear upon theatrical matters in France. 
Which London manager would have an organ- 
piece written expressly for an episode in a new 
drama ? 

Motz. Kravs—a great favourite with a small 
section of Paris critics—has been appointed an 
Honorary Member of the Société des Concerts 
du Conservatoire. Only two other prime donne— 
Madame Cinti-Damoreau and Madame Bockholtz- 
Falconi—have ever been similarly honoured. 


M. Justin Capavx, late chef de copie at the 
Grand Opéra, has been appointed Conservator of 
the Library, a newly-created post, which, owing to 
the condition of the MSS., will be anything but a 
sinecure. 

Tur Figaro says that Herr Eberle, the chef 
@orchestre sent by Herr Richard Wagner to con- 
duct the performance of his ‘ Meistersanger,’ at 
Berlin, has become insane. Herr Wagner’s enemies 
are not slow to assign a reason. 

Tue Cologne Victoria Theatre, which has re- 
placed that destroyed by fire some time ago, was 
opened last week. 

ENGLIsH managers may take a hint from the 
Royal Opera, Berlin, where a tuning-room has 
been provided far away from the audience, who 
will no longer be offended by the charivart in which 
orchestral players indulge. 

A SO-CALLED oratorio, ‘Der Miinsterbau, de- 
scriptive of*the building of Strasburg Cathedral, 
has just been given in that hybrid city. The ambi- 
tious author is‘a M. Victor Elbel. 

DT’ Entr’acte tells a story, quite seriously, to the 
effect that the employés of the Prussian Post-office 
have memorialized the chief of police to stop 
one of the characters in Wagner’s ‘ Meistersanger’ 
from wearing their uniform. They regard the 
matter as grossly insulting to the dignity of 
government functionaries. 

M. Gustave Voor, an oboist of eminence in 
his day, died recently at the age of ninety. He 
won his first musical honours in the year VII. of 





the Republic; was present at the Battle of Austerlitz 
as a bandsman of the Imperial Guard, and in 1829 
was decorated with the Cross of the Legion. Amon 
his pupils were Brod, Vinit, Verroust, Barré an 
Lavigne. 

Le Ménestrel publishes some avis aux intrépides, 
and says that the theatres of the following towns 
are in want of managers: Milan, Naples, Venice, 
Palermo, Bologna, Messina, Verona, Mantua, 
Vicenza, Treviso, Cremona, Lucea, Lugo, Urbino, 
Rovigo, Lodi, Madrid, Valencia, Lisbon, Oporto, 
Constantinople and Alexandria. Is the race of 
managers dying out ? 


Le Ménestrel says that the Emperor of Russia 
has resolved not to carry out his intention of giving 
16,000 francs annually for division among the 
French authors whose works are played at the 
Théatre Michel. His Imperial Majesty prefers to 
applaud the pieces, as being both flattering and 
economical. 


TuE flautist Remusat is still at Shang-Hai, per- 
severing in his bold endeavour to accustom Chinese 
ears to European music. The last concert of the 
Philharmonic Society, conducted by him, was, we 
are informed, a success. 








DRAMA 


a 
THE VAUDEVILLE THEATRE, 


‘Two Rosss, produced on Saturday last at the 
Vaudeville, is an English comedy of wholly indi- 
genous growth, the work of a young and unknown 
author. The rarity with which these conditions 
are fulfilled might constitute a plea in behalf of 
the play, did any need for such exist. The comedy, 
however, may stand upon its own merits, and may 
challenge honest and fearless criticism. It is no 
sickly exotic, needing careful tending to obtain 
a chance of prolonged existence, but a robust plant, 
more likely to impede the growth of others than to 
seek aid for itseff. Mr. James Albery, to whom 
it is due, is known only as the author of an adapt- 
ation from the French or German, entitled ‘ Doctor 
Davy, in which Mr. Hermann Vezin appeared 
successfully, but, as his wont is, unostentatiously, 
some years back, at the Lyceum. For his long 
silence Mr. Albery has made amends by the pro- 
duction of this piece. His claim to absolute 
originality would be greater had the series of 
comedies by Mr. Robertson, which commenced 
with ‘Society,’ never seen the light. Much of 
Mr. Robertson’s method and purpose have been 
employed by the young author. There is, however, 
no trace of servile imitation; the points in which 
resemblance is strongest being such as will, a 
generation hence, be attributed to the taste of the 
time. Mr. Albery understands the requirements 
of popular taste. For the highest order of comedy 
there is no more demand than for tragedy. Comedy 
in which the actions, dress, and modes of ordinary 
life are depicted, in which strong feeling is avoided, 
and tenderness, delicacy and poetry, when they 
show themselves, are compelled to assume mas- 
querade habits, has come into fashion, and will, 
until a writer clever enough to give a new direction 
to public taste appears, hold its own. This order 
of composition Mr. Albery has thoroughly mastered. 
‘Two Roses’ is a play simple in plot, containing 
just enough interest to give it a hold upon the 
spectator’s sympathies, a flavour of cynicism to 
catch the more educated taste, and some broad, 
witty, and thoroughly amusing dialogue. When to 
these qualities has been added, that it is ingenious 
in construction, and contains one or two strikingly 
effective and novel, if not over-probable, situations, 
with some well-defined types of character, enough 
has been said to show that it is a work of no ordi- 
nary or commonplace character. Such defects as 
it exhibits are of the kind appertaining to youthful 
work. Its plot rests upon an infirm basis,—a 
portion of its action is improbable,—and its dia- 
logue, with all its wit and drollery, is crude at 
times, and not always over-decent. The whole 
shows in the author a talent for the stage so 
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marked that ripe and accomplished work may con- 
fidently be expected. rer 

So much of Mr. Albery’s story as needs to be 
known is soon narrated. The fiction upon which 
is based the less apparent portion of the intrigue 
is extravagant. This, however, is so much in the 
background that it does not seriously disturb the 
spectator. Digby Grant, a man of good family 
but of meanest and most shifty habits, has two 
daughters, upon whom their suitors have bestowed 
the name of the Two Roses. These suitors—Jack 
Wyatt and Caleb Deecie, the latter a blind man— 
have ministered to the needs of Grant, who is 
anxious that the marriages, which have been often 
discussed, should take place without delay. A 
visitor is announced, and from him Grant learns 
that, failing the appearance of a certain person, of 
whom nothing has been heard for a score of years, 
he is heir to a splendid property. The suitors, 
formerly welcomed, are at once dismissed, and 
Grant departs to place his daughters in a position 
corresponding with their birth and fortunes. 
What remains of the play shows only the con- 
stancy of the lovers and their ultimate happi- 
ness. Grant, who has contrived during a consider- 
able space of time to make every one miserable, 
learns that the blind youth Deecie is the missing 
heir to the estates, and his consent to the proposed 
matches is soon obtained. For a story so simple 
as this to sway strongly an audience proves the 
author to possess dramatic gifts of no common 
order. The dialogue accordingly in ‘Two Roses’ 
is very clever and bright. The characters are 
humorous in treatment, and in some instances 
in conception also, and the speeches put into 
their mouths are remarkably characteristic and 
appropriate. 

On the whole, the comedy was well acted. Mr. 
Montague, as Jack Wyatt, a youth whose principal 
occupation is love-making, had a part well suited 
to him. Mr. Thorne treated carefully the blind 
man, a character that a very little exaggeration 
would have rendered unpleasant. Mr. Irving gave 
a creditable picture of quasi-aristocratic impudence 
and selfishness, and Mr. Honey and Mr. Stephens 
were amusing in humorous parts. As Lottie, a 
young and impulsive girl, Miss Amy Fawsitt was 
good, but unequal. The delicacy and tenderness 
of the early scenes were commendable. In the 
later scenes, however, there was room for improve- 
ment. ‘Two Roses’ was received with continuous 
laughter and applause. 





TRAGIC ART, 


A LEcTURE on Tragic Art, by Dr. Westland 
Marston, was given before the Society of Arts, on 
Thursday in last week. Dr. Marston attributed 
to the monotony of note in our daily life, and to 
the influence of the realistic drama, the apathy 
rapidly passing into distaste for tragedy exhibited 
in England. Tragic art, he maintained, though it 
deals with the real, is not limited by it; it uses 
external things as exponents, but does not acknow- 
ledge them as limitations. These views were illus- 
trated by scenes from ‘ Macbeth’ and ‘Romeo and 
Juliet.” So far is tragic art from being bound 
to conformity with outward reality, that wherever 
tragedy exists in its highest form it sounds not 
only the depths of our nature, but discloses directly 
or indirectly its connexion with the supernatural 
and touches it with the mystery of a life yet higher 
than its own. Illustrations of the use of super- 
natural agencies in the Greek drama and in the 
romantic drama followed, the play of ‘Hamlet’ 
being instanced in particular as reading in one 
sense like a remonstrance with destiny. An 
eloquent protest against the notion of poetical 
justice being allowed to influence the drama was 
followed by an exposition of the influence of tragedy 
in broadening and deepening our sympathies. The 
lecture closed with a tribute to the tragic grandeur 
of some work of Victor Hugo, and an analysis of 
the plot and teaching of Marion Delorme. It was 
received with deep interest by a large audience. 











Bramatic Gossip. 


At the request of an influential committee, 
including many eminent literary characters, Miss 
Glyn will give a farewell reading from Shakspeare, 
previous to her departure for Australia. The 
reading will take place on Tuesday, the 21st inst. 


Mr. Farrctoven has appeared at the Surrey 
Theatre as Sir Edward Mortimer, in a compressed 
version of ‘The Iron Chest.’ The Variety Theatre 
has re-opened with a performance of Mr. Bouci- 
cault’s play, ‘The Life of an Actress.’ At the East 
London, a drama, bearing the title of ‘Escaped, or 
Thrice Married,’ has been produced. It is made up 
of murders and other deeds of violence. 


THE example set by Miss Neilson of giving to 
public readings more of representative character 
than they have hitherto assumed is being fol- 
lowed. Mr. F. A. Marshall announces a series 
of readings from Shakspeare and the Elizabethan 
dramatists. The first reading will include scenes 
from ‘ King Lear,’ and from ‘The Fox’ and ‘The 
Silent Woman’ of Ben Jonson. 


Tue statue to Ponsard, which has been uncovered 
at Vienne (Isére), represents the poet seated in an 
attitude of meditation. Both pedestal and statue 
are small. M. Emile Augier read a poem, the last 
verse of which alludes to the pose of the figure :— 

Mais tu conserveras l'attitude réveuse 

Que la Muse immortelle imprime & ses élus, 
Et tes yeux poursuivant l’Idée impérieuse 
Vers les choses d’en bas ne se baisseront plus. 

Amone anticipated novelties and revivals in 
Paris are, ‘La Mére et la Fille, an old comedy 
of MM. Empis and Mazéres, at the Francais; 
‘Ruy Blas, at the Odéon, with Berton pére in the 
principal character; a new comedy, entitled ‘ Pére 
et Mari, by M. Bergeret, at the Théatre de Cluny; 
‘Susanne au Bain,’ by MM. Bouvier and Prével, 
at the Folies Dramatiques; and a one-act comedy 
by MM. Vanloo and Leterrier, ‘La Ressemblance,’ 
at the Vaudeville. 


M. JosepnH Bovucuarpy, the well-known writer 
of melo-dramas, has died in Paris in his sixtieth year. 
Among his best-known works produced, with a soli- 
tary exception, at the Porte St.-Martin, the Gaité and 
the Ambigu, may be counted ‘ Lazare le Patre,’ ‘ Le 
Sonneur de Saint Paul,’ ‘ Jean le Cocher,’ and ‘ Gas- 
pardo le Pécheur.’ The customary address over his 
grave was spoken by M. de Najac, in the presence 
of MM. A. Dumas fils, H. Meilhac and J. Adenis. 
M. Bouchardy commenced life as an engraver. 
His death was announced in error, and a short 
memoir of him appeared, about twenty years ago. 


MapameE Ristori played recently at the Porte 
Saint-Martin, in Italian, the fourth Act of ‘Phédre’ 
and a scene from ‘ Macbeth.’ 


‘L’HonniéiteE Homme,’ a four-act comedy by 
M. E. Lockroy, is in rehearsal at the Gymnase. 

‘CoppELiIA, OU LA FILLE AUX YEUX D’EMAIL,’ 
the new ballet of MM. Nuitter and Saint-Léon, 
is based upon one of the Contes Fantastiques of 
Hoffmann—the ‘Homme au Sable. Mdlle. Bo- 
zacchi made in it a very favourable début. 


Tue “Giunta Drammatica,” or Committee ap- 
pointed by the Italian Government to select and 
adjudge a prize to the best Italian dramatic work 
of the year 1869, has caused much dissatisfaction 
by its Report on the dramatic compositions sub- 
mitted to its judgment, none of which have been 
considered by it worthy to receive the prize. Only 
seven dramatic works were entered for the prize, 
and these were according to the date of their first 
performance: ‘Il Re Nala, an Indian dramatic 
legend, by Angelo De Gubernatis; ‘ Girolamo 
Olgiato,’ a five-act tragedy, by Giuseppe Poggi; 
‘I Matrimoni, a comedy in five acts, by Emilio 
Laurati; ‘Romolo e Remo, a tragedy in five acts, 
by Iscanio Ilario Massi; ‘Un Po’ di Cronaca,’ 
a comedy in three acts, by Luigi Alberti; ‘Le 
Prosperita del Signor Travetti,’ a five-act comedy, 
by Vittorio Bersezio; and ‘La Moglie, a five-act 
comedy, by Achille Torelli. 

‘La Cuarmevse,’ by M. Touroude, the author 





of the ‘Batard,’ has, according to the Italian papers, 
utterly failed at the Teatro delle Logge. 

Tue Cavaliere Mariano Aureli has just pub- 
lished, at Cagliari, two dramas which have been 
favourably received, entitled ‘Carlo I. ed Oliviero 
Cromwel’ and ‘Il Compiacente.’ Amongst other 
dramatic works of Signor Aureli, two comedies, 
‘Giustizia e Rigore’ and ‘La Figlia del Soldato, 
have been especially successful. 

From New York we learn that a drama, called 
‘The Witches of New York,’ was to be produced 
at Wood’s Museum. Mr. J. S. Clarke has played 
successfully, at Booth’s Theatre, in ‘Fox v. Goose’ 
and ‘Lost Ashore’: a new burlesque, entitled 
‘The Fair One with the Blonde Wig, has been 
played at the Olympic. Douglas Jerrold’s ‘ Rent- 
Day’ has been revived at Wallack’s. 

Amone the buildings destroyed by the recent 
fire in Constantinople, is the Naoum Theatre. 

Costa Rica, in Central America, is getting the 
benefit of theatricals, the company of Romeral do 
Troba as now in the city; but the attendance 
is small. 








ANTIQUARIAN NOTES. 


—~— 


The San Gréal.—I take the liberty of sending a 
few lines, extracted from a German collection of 
Old French poetry ; as showing the original spell- 
ing, of somewhat of the popular conception, of one 
of the last compositions of the Poet Laureate, the 
subject of which is unusually obscure to the 
modern reader: 

Au chascun chandelier ardoient 
Dos chandoiles a tot le mains. 
Un graal antre ses dos mains 
Une damoisele tenoit 
Et avoec les vaslez venoit, 
Bele et cointe et bien acesmee 
Quant ele fu leanz antree 
A tot le graal qu’ ele tint 
Une si granz clartez au vint, 
Qu’ ansi perdoient les chandoiles 
Lor clarté come les etoiles 
Qant li solaus lieve et la lune, 

aa * * * * o 


Le graal qui aloit devant 
De fin or esmeré estoit. 
Pierres precieuses avoit 
graal de maintes menieres 
Des plus riches et des plus chieres 
Quiau mer ne au terre soient. 


Li conte del Graal—12i@me siecle. 

Scott spells Sangreal and Sancgreal;. Ellis, San 
Graal; while the Laureate adopts the more Eng- 
lish, Holy Grail. “The Graal,” in the Glossary to 
the German work, is vase, Scoiissel—a tray, per- 
haps, of open or chased gold, or silver. That the 
French Sang or Spanish Sangre has any part in the 
formation of the word seems untenable, under any 
spelling or etymology. Miiller, in his English Dic- 
tionary, takes the spelling (as the Laureate) from 
Wedgwood—quoting Spenser. W. A. 

The following may possibly be of interest in con- 
nexion with Dr. Bergmann’s account of the origin 
of the Legend of the Holy Grail. In ‘ Extracts 
from the Churchwardens’ Accounts of the Parish 
of Wing, Buckinghamshire,’ under the head “In 
Books,” occurs the following item: “ Thre Graylls,” 
anno 1527, SoMERVELL, 


Break or Brack.—In connexion with this word, 
it seems to me worth while to quote the whole of 
the passage in the “C-text” of Langland’s ‘ Vision 
of Piers the Plowman,’ in which the word occurs.— 

Ac rise up, Ragamuffin, and reche me al the barres 

That Belial thi beel-syre beet with thi damme ; 

And I schal lette this leod and his light stoppe ; 

Ar we with brightnes be blent, barre we the gates, 

Cheke we and cheyne we, and eche a cheyne stoppe 

That no light lippe in at louer, ne yit at the lowpe. 

And thou, Astrot, hoot out ; and haue out our knaues; 
Coltyng and al his kyn, our catel to saue. 

Brymstoun buyling, brennyng out cast it ; 

Al hoot on her heedes, that entreth ny the walles. 
Setteth bowes of braak, and brasyne gonnes, 

And scheteth out schot I-nowe, his scheltroun to blynde. 
Sette Mahound at the mangonel, and mylle-stones throweth ; 
With crokes and calcetrappes acloy we hem ichone. 


This is the speech of Satan, when inciting all the 
powers of hell to resist Christ’s entrance, and is 
well worthy of note, for several reasons :—1. Be- 
cause this passage is always found in MSS. contain- 
ing the “ C-text,” or latest version of the poem, 
but never in those which contain the “ B-text,” or 
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second version. 2. Because it is the earliest instance 
in English literature in which the fiends are de- 
scribed as using guns to resist the power of Christ; 
indeed, it is one of the earliest passages which 
mention guns at all. I quote (with slight alter- 
ations) from MS. Camb. Ff. 535. 3. Because it is 
written with a grotesque but very remarkable 
vigour, and contains several difficult and uncommon 
words. I regret to be obliged to add, that the 
word braak is precisely the only one which I cannot 
explain; but I hope we may now learn something 
about it. Water W. SKEAT. 


“ Nautical: For brackes, I read brackets, defined 
thus by Bailey :—‘[in a ship] small knees serving 
to support the galleries; the timbers that support 
the gratings at the head.’ Sir R. Hawkins meant 
that his ship was strongly built, and that with 
the hatches down, and the bulk-heads (cubridge) 
secured, the crew could defend themselves so long 
as life lasted. 2. Commercial: Brack, ‘a flaw, 
or fault’; brackers, the defaulters concerned 
therein. A. H.” 


Celt.—The name commonly given to certain tools 
found in opening barrows. Celt occurs in the Vul- 
gate version, Job xix. 24, “vel celte sculpantur in 
silice” (“ or might be graven on flint with a celt”). 
The passage occurs also as a quotation by St. 
Jerome in one of his Epistles, ‘ Ad Pammachium, 
ady. Joan. Hieros.’ St. Jerome in all probability 
found the word in the ancient Latin version of 
African origin, and left it in his recension of the 
text. Marianus Victorius defends the word, quoting 
an ancient inscription, which has “ malleolo et celte 
literatus silex” (“aslate lettered with a mallet and 
celt, chisel”), and appeals to the Septuagint as con- 
firming such a translation of the Hebrew words in 
the place in question. But the Seventy have trans- 
lated them “for a memorial or testimony”; our 
E. V., following the vowelling assigned to the 
Hebrew by the Rabbins, renders them “for ever.” 
The Septuagint gives probably the correct render- 
ing. The learned Dr. Grabe considered “celte” a 
corrupt reading, and says “ omnino legendum certe.” 
The Dictionaries, so far as I have consulted them, 
have not the word celtis; but it seems genuine, 
and the root of culter. BENJAMIN STREET. 


Who was Deormanne?—In reply to this question 
from your correspondent, “A. Hall,” allow me to 
state that a paper was read by Mr. C. E. Coote, 
F.S.A., at a meeting of the London and Middlesex 
Archeological Society, February the 11th, 1867, 
which is printed in their Transactions, Vol. 3, Part 
8, respecting “Deorman of London, a Domesday 
tenant in capite.” In addition to holding lands in 
Middlesex and Essex, Mr. Coote shows that Deor- 
man or Derman, “a king’s thane and an English- 
man,” possessed manors in Hertfordshire, and that 
he was evidently “rich and fortunate in the midst 
of the dispossession and poverty of his country- 
men.” Moreover, Mr. Coote proves, from “ the 
chartulary of the Nuns of Clerkenwell, preserved 
in the British Museum,” that Deorman had two 
sons, of whom one, Algar, became prebendary of 
St. Paul’s, London, and the other, baptized Thierry, 
succeeded to his father’s estates. Thierry had a son, 
Bertram, who took the surname of Barrow, from 
his Highbury manor. Their family line ended in 
a female, in the reign of Henry the Third. It is 
evident that Deorman is the proper name of a 
person, as indicated by the accusative “him,” and 
not intended for “barons,” as suggested in Mr. 
Hall’s notice, in which case we should have had 
“them” in the charter. It is well known that 
Thomas & Becket assumed the name of Dearman, 
when he fled in a layman’s disguise from the wrath 
of Henry the Second. The name is still that of 
more than one family. 

GrorGE Russet FREencu. 


Sneezing.—The ‘ Rules of Civility’ say, “If the 
persons we are entertaining sneeze, we must not 
cry out God bless you with any considerable loudness, 
but pull off our hat, make our reverence, and speak 
that benediction to ourselves.” : 








To CoRRESPONDENTS.—F. I. P.—H. M. C.—R. H. G.— 
B, M. W.—C. R. M.—R. D.—A, R.—H. H.—received. 





SAMPSON LOW & CO.’S 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


—_@~—— 


The AUTOBIOGRAPHY and REMINIS- 
CENCES of JOHN B. GOUGH, Temperance Orator. With Illus- 
trations by George Cruikshank and others. 8vo. cloth. nt: me 

is day. 

ESSAYS in MOSAIC: forming the New Volume 
of the Bayard Series, with Vignette. Cloth flexible, gilt edges, 
28. 6d. Un a few days. 


The PHOTOGRAPHIC ART - JOURNAL. 


Published Monthly, price 2s. 6d. in royal 4to. The Part for June 
contains the following :— 


INustrations:—1. Painting by Zamacois: ‘Le Fawori du Roi’—2. 
—— by Raffaelle: ‘Study of Heads’—3. Study of Trees, from 
ature. 


CURIOUS FACTS of OLD COLONIAL 
ee JAMES BONWICK, F.R.G.S. Small post 8vo. cloth 

The HYMNAL COMPANION to the BOOK 
of COMMON PRAYER. Annotated, with Introduction and 
Notes. Edited by EDWARD HENRY BICKERSTETH, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. cloth limp, 3s. 6d. 

The LIFE of MADAME GUYON. By Prof. 
UPHAM. Edited by an English Clergyman. New and Cheaper 
Edition, with Portrait on steel. Post 8vo. cloth, 6s. [4th Edition. 

REMINISCENCES of AMERICA in 1869. 


By TWO ENGLISHMEN. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


An OLD-FASHIONED GIRL. By Lovisa 


M. ALCOTT. Fceap. 8vo. cloth, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. (Ready. 
*,* A Cheap Edition. Cloth flexible, 2s. [Nearly ready. 
CAMP and FIRESIDE STORIES. By the 


same Author. New Edition. Feap. 8vo. gilt edges, 3s. 6d 


SECOND EDITION of SEVEN EVENTFUL 
YEARS in PARAGUAY: a Narrative of Personal Service and 
coer: | among the Paraguayans. By G. F. MASTERMAN, 
New and Cheaper Edition, revised to the Death of Lopez. With 
Map and Illustrations, feap. 5s. 


A DAY by the FIRE; and other Papers. By 
the late LEIGH HUNT. Now first collected. Feap. cloth extra, 
gilt top, 68. 6d. 

SERMONS by HENRY WARD BEECHER, 
D.D. Selected from Published and Unpublished Sources, and 
revised by the Author. 8vo. cloth, 88. 6d. 

The LIFE of DANIEL WEBSTER. By 
SS. o_o CURTIS, one of his Literary Executors. 

A COMPARATIVE GRAMMAR of the 


ANGLO-SAXON LANGUAGE, in which its Forms are Illustrated 
hose of the Sanekrit, Greek, Latin, Gothic, Old Saxon, Old 


Friesic, Old Norse, &.. By FRANCIS A. MARCH, Author of 
*Method of Philological Study of the English Language.’ 8vo. 
cloth, 8s. 6d. 

The PRINCIPLES of PSYCHOLOGY. By 


JOHN BASCOM. Post 8vo. cloth, 7s. 


The LITTLE PREACHER: a Story of the 
Black Forest. By the Author of ‘The Flower of the Family.’ 
Royal 32mo. cloth, 1s. 


Also, in same Series, 18. each, 
THE GATES AJAR. By Miss E. S. Phelps. Twenty-eighth Thousand. 
Also Cheaper Editions for distribution, 4s. and 6s. per dozen. 
WHO IS HE? Third Thousand. 


HEDGED IN. By Etizasetn Stuart PHELPS, 


Author of ‘The Gates Ajar.’ Feap. 8vo. cloth extra (forming the 
Ninth Volume of Low’s Authorized Cheap Editions of American 
Books), 28. cloth flexible. 

** As charming a story as we have read for some time.”—Atheneum. 


SOCIETY and SOLITUDE. By R. W. Emerson. 
Porming the Eighth Volume in the same Series). 28. cloth 
exible. 


NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
TRUE TO HERSELF. By the Author of ‘ Anne 


Judge, Spinster,’ &c. 3 vols. 

“* We have no intention of forestalling the reader's experience by 
entering more fully into the details of the story. hose who are 
interested in the exhibition of John Garth’s fortitude under mis- 
construction, and eventual happiness, had better consult these inter- 
esting volumes for themselves.”— Atheneum. ‘ 

“It is a book to be thankful for; a Hpk and deeply interesting 
story based on the love of a father and his child.”— Guardian. 


KILMENY. By Witiam Buack, Author of 
* In Silk Attire.’ 3 vols. 

*** Kilmeny’ shows a many-sidedness which is excessively rare. It 
abounds, in the first place, with what is the rarest of all gifts—humour. 
The characters, , are drawn with an individuality which makes 
them stand out clear and distinct.”— Westminster Review. _ 

**Mr. Black in this work has quite fulfilled the expectations raised 
by his previous stories.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


LONGLEAT. By Etteray Lake. 38 vols. 


“We never read a story that more abounds in life-like pictures.. 
Elleray Lake has strong convictions, a detinite moral aim, and such 
a power of vivid representation as cannot fail by their combined influ- 
ence to impress the reader with the force almost of one of the old 
Biblical stories.”— Graphic. 


HITHERTO. By the Author of ‘The Gay- 
worthys.’ 3 vols. 

© | ..The second heroine, Hope, who is a sort of bright and sunny 
edition of George Eliot’s Dinah in ‘Adam Bede’ as fall as Dinah of 
spiritual trust and serenity, but with nothing of the missionary in her, 
only the art of discerning, as it were at a glance, what her true relation 
to others is, and never even for a moment grasping at what lies beyond 
it, and that smiling, happy trust in God which makes every step in life 
easy to her and full of charm for all who are near her. There is a real 
originality in the delineation of Hope ; for, while it is comparatively 
easy to conceive characters marked by so morbid a grain as that of 
Anstiss, it is seldom easy to make a shining, simple, perfect character 
real—and this, for the most part at least, Mrs. Whitney has done with 
Hope. The novel is one of no common ability, and full of fresh life.” 


London: Sampson Low, Son & Marston, 
Crown Buildings, 188, Fleet-street. 





* 1s. free by post, this day, 


N MEDICAL PROGRESS. In MEMORIAM 
OBERT BENTLEY TODD, 
BEALE, F.R.S., King’s College. 
London: John Churchill & Sons. 


This day, price 7s. 6d. in cloth, 


HOUSEHOLD 
By LADY LYTTON. 
Hall & Co. 25, Paternoster-row. 





FAIRY. 





8vo. cloth, 8s. 


I ECTURES on the PHILOSOPHY of the 

HUMAN MIND. By the late THOMAS BROWN, M.D., Pro- 
fessor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh. With a 
Preface to the Lectures on Ethics, by Thomas Chalmers, D.D., Edin- 
burgh. And a Memoir of the Author, by David Welsh, D.D., late 
Professor of Church History in the University of Edinburgh. 


London: William Tegg, Pancras-lane, Cheapside. 





originally published a 


PECIMENS of MEDIZVAL ARCHITEC- 
URE, from Sketches made in France and Italy. By W. EDEN 
boyy Architect. 100 Plates, folio, handsomely alf bound, 
ges. 
London: Alfred Tarrant, 11, . " » 
nee Ae Serle-street, Lincoln’s Inn-fields, and 


Now ready, NESFIELD’S ARCHITECTURE, price 10. 11s. 6d., 
t al. 





Just ready, demy 8vo, cloth, price 1l. 11s. 6d. 


[THE RATIO BETWEEN DIAMETER and 

a Het tere pena fe be fmentaes We 

an 8 eorem, ion » proved to ous, 

By J aia, SMITH, Esq. Author of several Works on the Quadrature 
e. 


Liverpool: Edward Howell, Church-street. London: Simpkin, 
Marshall & Co, } 





Now ready, First Series, 5s. 
ONTEMPORARY ANNALS OF ROME: 
Notes POLITICAL, ARCH ZOLOGICAL, and SOCIAL. 
By the Roman Correspondent of The Westminster Gazette. 
With Preface by the Very Rev. MONSIGNOR CAPEL. 
Richardson & Son, Paternoster-row ; and Dublin and Derby. 


Popular Edition. 
MR. SMILES’ WORK ON THE HUGUENOTS. 
Now ready, New and Cheaper Edition, post 8vo. 68. 


[HE HUGUENOTS; their Settlements, Churches, 
and Industries in England and Ireland. By SAMUEL SMILES. 
“This work embraces a subject which has never been adequatel 
treated, at least in Zinglish literature—the history of the French and 
Flemish Protestant refugees to this country, and their descendants. 
Mr. Smiles’s account is admirably calculated to im not only new 

knowledge, but really new ideas to most of us.” —P. ‘all Gazette. 

* Mr. Smiles has told a story of absorbing interest in a most charm- 
ing and attractive manner, and has written at once the history of a 
remarkable religious movement and a very important chapter in the 
annals of British mapumearing bay I nop mid ay f which a 
- r. Smiloo hag entered npo! istoricalinquiry of which, perhaps, 
it would be difficult to decide whether ats otal uy or 
be higher.”—Notes and Queries. coe et aac 

By the same Author. 


SELF-HELP. With Illustrations of Character 
and Conduct. 68. 


INDUSTRIAL BIOGRAPHY : 


Iron-workers 
and Tool-makers. 68. 
LIVES of BRINDLEY and the EARLY 
ENGINEERS. 6s. 
Pe ha of GEORGE and ROBERT STEPHEN- 
. 68. 


LIFE of TELFORD, with a History of Roads and 
Travelling in England. 6s. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


KEITH JOHNSTON’S 


[OURIST’s TRAVELLING MAPS. 
In cloth Cases with Reference Index. 








. d. 
SCOTLAND 6 
ENGLAND . 
RELAND.. 

SWITZERLAND 
SWEDEN and NORWAY .. 
BASIN of MEDITERRA- ° 
Ot ae 4 koniin bk na Sheameeens 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh, and 

37, Paternoster-row, London. 


a 

7 | NORTH & SOUTH ITALY, 
8 0| BELGIUM& the NETHER: 
4 LANDS .. : 
4 | eo 
4 
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Next week will be published, 
A NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION OF 
MR. REYNOLDS HOLE'S 


Beek ABOUT ROSES. 
In crown 8yo. price 78. 6d. 
FROM REVIEWS OF FIRST EDITION. 
Saturday Review. 

“The whole volume teems with encouraging data and statistics; and 
while it is intensely practical, it will interest general readers by am 
unfailing vivacity which supplies garnish and ornament to the array 
of facts, and furnishes‘ ana’ in such rich profusion that one might do 
worse than lay by many of Mr. Hole’s g stories for future tab] 
talk......It is by the enlivenment of pages full of solid information 
on the whole subject of Rose-culture with such like quips, cranks, and 
comic references, that the ‘ Book about Roses’ earns its title to a p) 


in every drawing-room and library, and wins its author an even greater 
success than that of his ‘ Little Tour in Ireland.’ ” 
Gardeners’ Chronicle. 

“ It is the production of a man who boasts of thirty ‘all England’ 
cups, whose are always looked for anxiously at flower shows, 
who took the lion’s share in originating the first Rose Show pur et 
simple, whose assistance as judge or amicus curiae is always courted at 
such exhibitions. Such a man ‘ ought to have something to say worth 
hearing to those who love the Rose,’ and he has said it.” 

Field. 

“The extracts give little idea of the genuine fun of the book, which 
we cordially recommend to every amateur who wishes to grow roses, as 
at once the pleasantest and best written on the subject.” 

Journal of Horticulture. lta laiaini 

** A very captivating book, containing a great d o juable in- 
formation about the Rose and its culture, given in a style which cannot 
fail 


top 5 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
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Cheap Edition, in 1 vol. price 5s. 


oe tie ae a ee Sa ee 
W. Stevens, 421, Strand, London. 





Just published, price 2s. 6d.; post free, 28. 10d. 


HE EDINBURGH UNIVERSITY CALEN- 
DAR for 1870-1. 


Printed and published for the University by Edward Ravenscroft, 
{India Buildings, Edinburgh. 


HGENIX FIRE OFFICE, LomsBarpD-8STREET 
and CHARING CROSS, LONDUN.—Established 1782. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
GEO. W. LOVELL, Seeretary. 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
Threadneedle-street and Charing Cross, London. 
BONUS. 
poLiciEs effected with this Society before MID- 


SUMMER NEXT will penticlngte | in the Profits at the next 
. PRIESTLEY, Actuary. 


COTTISH UNION INSURANCE COMPANY, 
(FIRE AND LIFE.) 
Established 1824, and Incorporated by Royal Charter. 
London—37, Cornhill ; Edinburgh and Dublin. 








Division. 





Invested Funds « 1,162,764 2 0 
Amount of Life Insurances in force 4,450,000 0 0 
Annual Revenue from all sources 234,602 1 2 


Offices, 37, Cornhill, London. Edinburgh and Dublin. 


[MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Caer Orrice—No. 1, OLD BROAD-STREET, LONDON. 
Barancu Orrice—No. 16, PALL MALL, LONDON. 
Instituted 1820. 
oo are, in respect otasene Assured and Bonuses, 2,750,0002.: 
n respect of Annuities onl per annum 
oth he Assets actually Invested in ‘o First. class Securities amount to 
"Of the Subscribed Capital of 750,0002., only 75,0002. is paid up. : 
All kinds of Assurance effected at moderate rates and on very liberal 
conditions. 
Prospectus and Balance-sheet to be had on application. 
ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. 


LERICAL, MEDICAL, and GENERAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 

ANNUAL INCOME, steadily increasing......... 

ASSURANCE FUND, safely invested ......... 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 

The Ninth Bonus will be declared in January, 1872, and all With- 
Profit Policies in force on the 30th June, 1871, will pesticipate. As- 
@urances effec before June 30th, 1870, will participate on tw 
miums, and thus receive a whole year’s additional share of Profits 
over later Policies 

Forms of Proposal, Balance Sheets, and —— information, can be 
obtained from any of — Society's Agents, or of 

ORGE CUTCLIFFE, a and Secretary. 

13, St. J; wae... London, 8. W. 


Tt AND-IN-HAND FIRE AND LIFE 
INSURANCE SOCIETY, 1, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars, 

London, E.C. 

The oldest Insurance Office in existence. Founded and still con- 
ducted on the Mutual System. 

Large returns made to Members in each Department. 

The whole of the Profits are divided annually amongst the Members 
of Five Years’ standing and upwards—there being no Shareholders. 

The rate of abatement of Premium thereby given for thecurrent year 
on Life Policies is 60 per cent. for the Uld Series, and 50 per cent. for 
the New Series. 

The rate of return on Septennial Fire Policies (charged at 1s. 6d. per 
cent.) is 66 per cent. 

The Directors are willing tc appoint as Agents persons of good 
position and character. 








£227,000 
-£1,649,000 





Slst December, 1869. 














Claims paid on Life Policies t to this date .........eseeeee £816,106 
turned in A of P: Mi csesace 600,773 
ASSETS. 

Accumulated Fund ..... ue ++» £1,290,626 
Present Value of Life Premiums... - 1,309,353 
LIABILITIES, 

Present Value of Sums Insured (3,246,5471.) . + 1,580,800 
Present Value of Life Annuities (9,0951. per annum) 65,595 


Further details as to the Assets and Liabilities of the Office may be 
had on application to the Secretary. 


HE LONDON ASSURANCE CORPORATION 
for MARINE, FIRE, and LIFE ASSURANCES. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, a.p. 1720. 

Offices—No. 7, ROYAL EXCHANGE, and No. 7, PALL MALL. 
JAMES BLYTH, Esq., Governor. 
EDWIN GOWER, Esq., Sub-Governor. 
DAVID POWELL, Esq., Deputy-Governor. 
Total Funds on 3lst December, 1869.. £2,515,629 
The Directors are ready to receive applications for Agencies for the 
Fire and Life Departments of the Corporation. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 








POLICIES in force for ...........+4. £4,965,823 
(exclusive of Bonus Additions). 
INCOME—Premiums ...... £161,381 
Interest .. 58,324 
£219,705 
Accumulated Premiums........ ..... £1,342,472 


Further information may be obtained on application. 
JOHN P. LAURENCE, Secretary. 


A DF A i a Oe ee a 
Has been Paid by the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
As Compensation for 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 
(Riding, Driving, Walking, Hunting, &c.) 
An Annual Payment of 31. to 6l. 5s. insures 1,000/. at Death, and an 
Allowance at the rate of 61. per week for Lujury 
For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Bailway Stations, to the 
Local Agents, or at the Offices, 
64, CORNHILL, and 10, REGENT-STREET, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
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This Day is Published, in 8vo. with Map, Portraits and other Illustrations, price 12s. 6d. cloth, 


THE OCEAN TELEGRAPH TO INDIA: 


A NARRATIVE AND A DIARY. 


By J. C. PARKINSON, 
Author of ‘Places and People,’ &. 


Witt1am Brackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
MEMORIES of MY TIME: including Personal 


Reminiscences of Eminent Men. By GEORGE HODDER, Author of ‘ Sketches of Life and Character.’ 8vo. 16s. 


RELIGIOUS THOUGHT in GERMANY. By 


the Times Special Correspondent at Berlin. Reprinted from the Times. 8vo. [Just Bed 
MEMOIRS of SIR GEORGE SINCLAIR, The (PATILE- FIELDS of PARAGUAY, 


Bart., of Ulbster. By JAMES GRANT, Author of ‘The Great By Captain R. F. BURTON, Author of * A Mission to Dahomé; 
paeeg ‘The Religious Tendencies of ‘the Times,’ &c. 8vo. with “he i Highlands of Brazil,’ &. 8vo. With Map and Illustrations, 
ortrait, 168. 


The GAMING-TABLE, its Votaries and Victims, in all Countries and 


Times, especially in England and France. By ANDREW STEINMETZ, Barrister-at-Law. In 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 


AMONG the GOTHS and VANDALS. By Jouy Buarxtz, Author 


of ‘The Old Times and the New.’ 8vo. 10s. 6d. [Ready this day. 


The RELIGIOUS LIFE of LONDON. By J. Ewine Rironn, 
Author of ‘The Night Side of London,’ &c. 8vo. 12s. 


NEW NOVELS IN READING at all Libraries. 
AUSTIN FRIARS: a Novel. By the Author of ‘George Geith,’ 


‘ City and Suburb,’ ‘Too Much Alone,’ &c. In 3 vols. [This yg 


NEW NOVEL, by the Author of ‘Olive Varcoe.’ 
PATIENCE CAERHYDON. By the Author of ‘Olive Varcoe, 





‘Simple as a Dove,’ ‘Beneath the Wheels,’ &c. 3 vols. [Ready this day. 
ACQUITTED: a Novel. By Mrs. Gorpon Smyruizs. In 3 vols. 
[Ready this day. 


NEW NOVEL, by the “Journeyman Enaineer.” 
The BANE of a LIFE. By Tuomas Wricur (the Journeyman Engi- 


neer). A Novel, in 3 vols. [Ready this day. 


GWENDOLINE’S HARVEST. By the Author of ‘Found Dead,’ 


‘A Perfect Treasure,’ ‘ Lost Sir Massingberd,’ &c. In 2 vols. 


A FOOL’S PARADISE: 


‘Strange Work,’ &c. 3 vols. 


VERONICA: a Novel. 


a Novel. 


By the Author of ‘ Aunt Margaret’s Trouble,’ 


‘Mabel’s Progress,’ &c. (From All the Year Round). In 3 vols. 
MONEY’S WORTH: a Novel. By Tom Hoop, Author of a ‘Golden 
Heart,’ ‘The Lost Link,’ &c. In 8 vols. (Just ready. 
HEARTS and DIAMONDS: a Novel. By Miss Exizazeru P. 
RAMSAY. In8 vols. (Nearly ready. 





TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18, 


LEGAL AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
10, FLEET-STREET, TEMPLE BAR, LONDON, E.C. 


TRUSTEES. 

THE HON. SIR GEORGE ROSE. 
THOMAS WEBB GREENE, Esq. Q.C. 
JOHN OSBORNE, Esq. Q.C. 


Catherine-street, Strand. 





THE RIGHT HON. THE LORD CHANCELLOR. 

THE RIGHT HON. THE LORD CAIRNS. 

THE RIGHT HON. SIR W. BOVILL, Lord Chief Justice 
COMMON PLEAS. EDWARD SMITH BIGG, Esq. 

THE RIGHT HON. SIR EDWARD VAUGHAN WILLIAMS. | ROBERT BAYLY FOLLETT, Esq., Taxing Master inChancery- 


FINANCIAL POSITION on JANUARY lst, 1870. 


Annual Income ..............+ ereccce £210,000 | Assurance Claims & Bonus Paid £1,780,000 
Invested Funds ....... See cesveccees oe 1, 583, ooo | share Capital fully Subscribed 1,000,000 
Existing Assurances .............. 4, 200,000 RRS wal 160,000 
Reversionary Bonus thereon "540, coo ee SS ee sie = , 


Annual Accounts have always been published in detail. 


SECURITY.—The Assurance Fund amounts to no less than seven times the total annual income. The further guarantee 
of a fully subscribed Capital of 1,000,000/. 

WHOLE-WORLD Policies granted for a single extra payment of 10s. per 100., where no Special Liability to Foreign 
Residence then exists. Policies on Lives of full age when Assured, after Five years’ existence without incurring extra charge for 
Foreign Licence, allow unrestricted residence in any part of the world. 

NINE-TENTHS of the total Profits divisible every Five years amongst the Assured. A valuable provision for Policies 
becoming Claims between two divisions. ‘Very moderate Non-Bonus Premiums. 

The GENERAL CONDITIONS of Assurance printed thereon are specially framed to secure to Policies of the Society, 
when once issued, absolute freedom from all liability to future question. 

LOANS are granted on Life I or Reversions E. A. NEWBON, Actuary and Manager. 





By Tuomas Arcuer, Author of, 
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N=, PRICES versus DISCOUNTS.—Attention 

articularly invited to the following, as it shows that large 
discounts, Sout which so much noise is made at the present time, may 
be very delusive. 

It is quite evident that, unless purchasers know, or are ina position 
to compare, the prices of ods, discounts, small or large, may be a 
complete delusion. That they have been so in the Furnishing [ron- 
mongery and E Tectro-Plate Trades is well known by all conversant 
with those trades. 

It is easy to conceive (what has really happened) that a house may 
drive a thriving trade, if it can obtain a large number of customers by 
offering tempting discounts from prices which are arranged and altered 
at will, and which purchasers have no means of testing. 

In the Catalogue of the Civil Service Co-operative Society, 28, Hay- 

market, published in December, 1869, certain prices and discounts are 
wenowmneds some of which are so described, and in some instances 
illustrated, that comparisons can be made. The following examples 
taken from that catalogue show that purchasers do ter at William 
§. Burton’s establishment, where the low prices do not admit of dis- 
count. Many of the prices here quoted may be seen in William 
§. Burton’s catalogues for years past, and are therefore evidently not 
made for the occasion. 


PRICES ea He VIL er VICE W. S. 
GUE, BURTON'S 
DIsCOU ¥ is DEDUCTED. PRICES. 





WROUGHT — 8 oe K POTS—Page 69. 


&. ad. 
8 Gallons “i Zs s eb) ~~ cent. off is 0 is ‘a net. | 015 0 
4 Ditto .... 10 » 018 9 
WROUGHT ne ov AL TEA. KETTLE. 
3 Quarts ....0 9 -15 per cent. offis 0 8 1 net. 0-6 0 
a os oo 8. < Be oow « 076 
i co io ss @ARi Be. pa ie 010 74 4 08 6 
ie oo MN Sz. * pr O1l 5f 5, 0 9 6 
7 - on ce ©4586... oe o 013 9 wo 01° 6 
Ss owe Ol 6.. pa pee 0 14103 ,, 012 0 
W os ere ik eS 0170 , «+4» O18 0 
SICILIAN “ee MORTARS—Page 69. 
10 in. diam., o 
side psec .. 014 6..15 per cent. off is . 18 4 w» 08 6 
ll in. ” + 0 17 6. ” » 014104 ,, 010 0 
12 in. * rae | 0.. pes ” 0 - Ms ” 012 6 
14 in. 9 “te 0. 1 2 017 6 


WEIGHING M: ACHINES and ‘saiiaietaeas + 
To weigh up to 

14lbs. .15 per cent. off is 015 34 net. |014 0 
IMPROVED ‘pirro Ww. ITH STANDS, as Woodcut. 
To weigh up to 4 

ldlbs. .. « 1 1 0..15 per cent. offis 0 17 10} net. |0 17 
up to 

asibs. ee 114 }1 

See W. S, Burton's C pirteane’ from Fe ay 1868, page 198. 

WOODEN MEAT SCREEN. 
3 ft. 9 in.—Page 70, 


oo 


215 3net. [212 0 
See W. S. Burton’s Caisdeques! from September, 1868, page 200, 
*CAPT. WARREN’S PATENT COOKING POTS—Page 83. 
No. Lngth. Wath. Hoht. 


0. llin. Qin. 9in 0 16 6..10p. ct. offis..0 ae 10} net. 014 6 
1. 12in. Qin. l8in. 1 30 o e 8 ., 017 6 
2 l4in, 12in l4in. 1 70 ES - 1 : 34 i ® 
3. léin. 13in. 17in. 1120 ~~ * 18 9% 140 
PILLAR SHOWER BATHS—Page 90, 
No, 1. -. « 315 0..15 per cent. offis 3 3 9 net. 300 
2. oe dO 0, *- ou S 4 315 0 
a so ee EE po ‘ 413 6 480 
6 0 0 4140 
See w.s. “Burton's C atalogues ‘from Ristainieen: 1880, ‘page 56. 


VICTORIA SHAPE PILLAR SHOWER BATH. 
515 0..15 per cent. offis 417 9net. |415 0 
CAMBRIDGE ee bag ee SEAT, &c. &e. 
15 -15 per cent of is 
—? B: \THS—Page ”. 


514 9 net. 1512 0 


.15 per cent off is 0 18 84 net. 017 0 
2. oo se 5 ” =o 1 » 019 
3. “* — 7 0. ” ” 1 2114 ” 1 0 
4. st FS = ee 88 « 11 7 6 
IMPROVED SHAPE DITTO. 
No. 1. «. 1 4 0.15 per cent offis 1 . 43 net. 3 6 
2. week FS ” ” 1 ee * 106 
3. [110 0.. ” ” 1 ” |i 3 6 
4, ow 3 2 0. pes 115 8 ” 11 0 


See W. S. Burton’ 8 Catalogues "from 1860, page 61. 

* In these articles it is to be noticed that only 10 per a discount 
is offered, while in all the others the discount is 15 per cen’ 

A comparison of the Prices shows that a eee = ipeonen 's Pur- 
chasers benefit to the extent of from 2) to 31 pe 

WILLIAM S. BURTON, Furnishing Ir by point t 
to H.R.H. the Priuce of Wales, sends a 1 i d 
of 700 Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock, = Lists of Prices and 
Plans of the 20 large Show Rooms, post free.—39, Oxford-street, W.; 
1,14, 2,3 and 4, Newman-street; 4, 5 and 6, roy" 's-place; and 1, New- 
man-yard, London. 


lNVHE RACES.—T. 0. LAZENBY’S WINES.— 
Two-Guinea Hampers, ready packed, containing— 
Bottles, No. 2 Champagne, at = 2 Bottles, No. 3 Sherry, at 36: 
Bottles, No. 3 Claret, at 2 1 Bott. No.2 Cognac Brandy, at Bis. 
90, 922, WIGMORE- ‘STREET, LONDON, W. 


URE CLARETS.—T. 0. LAZENBY, 
90, 92, WIGMORE-STREET, London, W., Wine Merch 














J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier to the Queen, 
° ine ” am Family, and the Courts of Europe, Army, Navy, and 


Civil Out 
— Sg ag 120, t- t, W. 
LONDON .. .. ie arwickstreet, We w. 
22, Cornhill, 


_— 





BRANCHES .. 0. Bold terest . Teena 


39, New-street, Birmingham. 


~~? None ear > EN. 
the Races. 
_H. J. , Niooliis Light ant Dust Coats, 108. 6d. each. Also the 
Cape, It is such that while in 
front it reaches below the knees, the arms though protected have full 
liberty, besides ey ~~ , Reet as much as is necessary ; made of 
light — cloth, at 8s. 

H. Nicoll’s Allied "Waterproof Tweed Overcoats, One Sovereign ; 
if 4 "Silk Lay ells, One Guinea each. Also eg Registered Praependeo 
Cape of Allied Waterproof Tweed, 15s. 6d. each. 

- Nicoll’s po Overcoats, of fine Melton Cloths, from Two 
to Three Guineas eac 

H. J. Nicoll’s oe Drill Vests, in white, drab, and gray, Three 
for One Guinea. 

H. J. Nicoll’s Special Manufacture of Summer Tweeds and Cheviots 
for 14s. Trousers, in well-arranged colours, for Morning Press, Riding, 
or the Promenade ym a i are also well adapted for Suits, the 
prices being from Tw 

H. J. Nicoll’s "Twilled ‘Cloth “Morning Coats, from 35s.; also Frock 
Coats from Two Guineas. 

For BOYS. 


w Dress.—H. J. Nicoll’s Belt-Dress for Boy’s first suit, *‘ regis- 
und ” These very pretty Suits are One Guinea each. 

H. J. Nicoll’s Sailor’s Costume for Boys is brought out this Season, 
with novel patterns for various designs of trimming. The prices from 
One Guinea. 

H. J. Nicoll’s Knickerbocker and Highland Suits, the prices for the 
former ranging from One Guinea ; the latter from 338. each. 

H. J. Nicoll’s Tweed and fine Melton Cloth P. Jackets, Overcoats, 
— the Registered “ Preependeo *’ Capes, at prices varying according 


For LADIES. 

H. J. Nicoll’s New Carriage or Dust Cape, ** the Preependeo,” regis- 
tered, which covers the dress in front and also the back as much as is 
ee Made from the Light Llama Cloths, at 10s. 6d. 

. J. Nicoll’s Waterproof Tweed and fine Melton Cloth Costum 
31s. 6d. and 21. Also W aterproof Cloaks, ** L’Utile,” ** The Killarney.” 
and the Guinea Circulars, with hoods; specialities in Riding Habits, 
from Three to Six Guineas ; Pantalons, from 2ls.; Promenade and 
House Jackets, &c. 

H. J. Nicoll’s addresses in London are 114 to 120, Regent-street and 
22, Cornhill; Manchester, 10, Mosley-street ; Liverpool, 50, Bold-street ; 
Birmingham, 39, New-street. 








RGUMENTUM AD CRUMENAM. — 
TROUSERS.—Season 1870. 

ALFRED WEBB MILES respectfully iarinee the attention of gen- 
tlemen to his extraordinary assortment of NEW PATTERNS for the 
inimitable world-famed 16s. TROUSERS (originated by him), also 
the Bliss eo Riding Materials at 21s. 

2, Brook-street, Hanover-square, W. (only address). 
Established 1841. 


({ROQUET Lawns. 








HE SEASON IS COMMENCING, and all who 
desire a close velvet Grass should use the Invention of the day, 
THE “ ARCHIMEDEAN” LAWN MOWER, 


which, says the Gardeners’ Chronicle, “has been tried in the Gardens 
of the Royal Horticultural Society at Chiswick during the past season, 
and is reported as the guickest, most simple, and most efficient Lawn 
Mower ever used, and such is our opinion.” 

JOHN G. ROLLINS, 


American Merchant, Old Swan Wharf, London Bridge, E.C. 





(jABDEN LAWNS 





T° KEEP THE GRASS in good clean condition, 
the American ** ARCHIMEDEAN ” MOWER is the simplest 
and best machine. 

The Field says:—‘* We were not, however, until now aware they 
(the Americans) possessed a Lawn Mower which is far superior to any 
of ours.” 


JOHN G. ROLLINS, Old Swan Wharf, London Bridge, E.C. 





RCHIMEDEAN” LAWN MOWER.—This 
wonderful machine can be seen in operation in our leading 
Public Gardens, and at the Wholesale Agent’s for the United Kingdom, 


JOHN G. ROLLINS, 
American Merchant, Old Swan Wharf, London Bridge, E.C. 





No. 1. Family Claret Vin Ordinaire .. +. 128, 
No. 3. Dinner Claret Sound Full Bordeaux |. 248. 
No. 5. Dessert Claret Fine Flavoury Bordeaux 36s. 


ARE OLD WINES, for Connoisseurs.— 

|. Messrs. HEDGES & BUTLER invite attention to their extensive 

STOCK of CHOLCE OLD PORT, selected and bottled with the utmost 

care, and now in the highest state of perfection, embracing all the 
famed Vintages, at moderate prices. 


Wines for Ordinary Use :— 












Claret 14s. 188. 208. 368. per dozen. 
Sherry 248. 428. per dozen. 
Port 248, 42s. per dozen. 
Champagne 368. 608. per dozen. 
Hock rec Moselle = 48s. per dozen. 


Gos. 748. Sis. per dozen. 
REGENT: STREET, LONDON; and 


Fine old Pale Brandy 


HEDGES & BUTLER, A 
30, KING’S-ROAD, BRIGH 


ahaa a eR A.D. 1667. 


STANDARD pelea, tata 
INSTRUMENTS. 


Standard Maximum and Sisinem Thermometers on metal, 





with Kew Certificates, the Pai: 1650 
Stand = Wet and Dry aoe Thermometers on metal, with 

w Certificate, comple oe 100 

Standa ard Barometers, with ew Certificates ee ~- 880 

with Glass Case . ee + 1010 0 

Howard’s Rain Gauge in Co pper, complete ; os - 016 6 

Thermometers for Solar ation 1l. 5¢. and 110 90 


All other Meteorological rnc to be had from the Maker. 
JOHN DAVIS, All Saints’, Derby, 








ARTRIDGE & COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192, Fleet-street, corner of Chancery-lane, E.C. 
The PUBLIC SUPPLIED at WHOLESALE PRICES, 
AND 
CARRIAGE PAID to the Country on orders over 208. 
An ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST of Paper, Envelopes, wes 
Cases, Stationery Cabinets, Despatch Boxes, Inkstands, &c., post free. 
Established Thirty Years. 


SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS CHANDELIERS, 
WALL LIGHTS and LUSTRES, for Gas and Candles. 
CHANDELIERS in Bronze and Ormolu. 
MODERATOR LAMPS and LAMPS for INDIA, 
TABLE GLASS of all kinds. 
ORNAMENTAL GLASS, English and Foreign. 





PARQUET = DAIRES > FLOORING, 
OWARD’S PATENT. 
N 
The only kind —= a to stand. 


25, 26 and 27, BERNERS-STREET, Daset street, W., and 
CLEVELAND WOR 





LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES 
e and CONDIMENTS. 
E. LAZENBY & SON, Sole rietors of the celebrated Receipts and 
a of the | PI CKLE . eg ee a and CONDIMENTS so 
ong and fi by their name, are compelled to 
Ca TION the publie saan the inferior eee ee whieh-« are put 
up and labelled in close imitation of their goods, with a view to 
mislead the public.—90, WIGMORE-STREET, Gavendishequare (late 
é, | Portman- -square); and 18, Trinity-street, London, 








ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.—The 

admirers of this celebrated Sauce are particulary, requested 
to observe that each Bottle, prepared by E. LAZENBY SON, bears 
the label used so many years, signed “ Bhenbeth Lazenby. $ 


URE AERATED WATERS—ELLIS’S. 
ELLIS’S RUTHIN WATERS unsurpassed for their purity. 

Ellis’ Soda, Potash, Seltzer, Lithia and Potass Waters and Lemonade. 

None genuine unless Corks branded “ R. Ellis ro Son, Ruthin,” and 
each Bottle bears their Trade-mark—Goat on Shield. 

Sold by all Chemists, Confectioners, and Hotel- -keepers. 

Wholesale only of R. ELLIS & SON, RUTHIN, North Wales. 
London Agents: W. Best & Sons, Henrietta-street, Cavendish-square, 


MAN WHO HAS THE “ABC DESPATCH 


BOX,” made by Messrs. JENNER & KNEWSTUB, will have 
no excuse for keeping his Papers in disorder.— Atheneum. 


33, ST. JAMES’S-STREET, and 66, JERMYN-STREET, 
Lond .W. 


on, 











HUBB’S NEW PATENT SAFES, steel-plated 
with diagonal bolts, to resist wedges, drills, and fire. Lists of 
Prices, with 130 ng eager of all sizes and qualities, of Chubb’s 
‘afes, Strong-room Doors, and Locks, sent free by CHUBB & SON, 
57, St. Paul’s Churebyard, London. 


T WALKER’S NEEDLES (by Authority), the 
e “Queen’s Own,” treble- mainte, with large eyes, sony to thread, 
and Patent Ridges to open oe Cloth, are the best Need dies. Packets, 
18., post free of any dealer.— ALKER is Patentee ‘of the Penelope 
Crochets ,and Be aed Sewing-Machine Needles, Fish Hooks, 
Hooks and Eyes, &c. 
ALCESTER, and 47, GRESHAM-STREET, LONDON. 


(THE WAVERLEY, OWL, PICKWICK, and 
PHAETON PENS. 
717 British Journals have recommended these aes a their readers. 
For their names see Blackwood’s Magazine for May, 1 
Washington Chronicle says :—‘‘ Good steel are so  eckdom found 
that it isa pleasure to commend a really superior article. Such, we 
believe every (one will find the wreveriey, Owl, or Pickwick.” 
Soulern ne, sAenarare age _ ese, Dens | have just been lately 
in Ww ‘and " ANC 18 Spavading fame. 
prairie fire among the he ee all the public offices. 
Sold Everywhere. 1s. per Box ; by post, 1s. 1d. 
MACNIVEN & CAMERON, 
22, Blair-street, Edinburgh. 
Standard says :—‘‘ The Waverley Barrel Pen is a treasure.” 


LLEN’S PORTMANTEAUS. 
ALLEN’S DRESSING BAGS. 
ALLEN’S DESPATCH BOXES. 
ALLEN’S OVERLAND TRUNKS. 
ALLEN’S BARRACK FURNITURE. 
ALLEN’S NEW CATALOGUE, for 1870, post free. 
J. W. Atven, Manufacturer, 37, West Strand, London. 


AY ETCALFE, BINGLEY & CO.’S New Pattern 
TOOTH BRUSHES, and Penetrating unbleached Hair Brushes, 
Improved Flesh and Cloth Brushes genuine Smyrna Sponges, and 
every description of Brush, Comb and Perfumery. The Tooth | Brushes 
search between the divisions of the Teeth—the bristles do not come 
loose. Metcalfe’s celebrated Alkaline Tooth Powder, 28. per box.— 
Aaareen 1318, OXFORD-STREET. 


ADIES’ BEAUTIFULLY-MADE BOOTS, 
for Promenade or Croquet, 168.6d. and 2is.—Soft and Pretty 
House Boots, 5s. 6d. —Illustrated Catalogue post free, with notice of 
convenient arrangements for Country Residents. THOMAS D. MAR- 
SHALL, 192, Oxford-street, London, W. 


Fe COMPLEXIONS 
for all who use the “ United Service” Soap Tablet, which also 
imparts a delicious fragrance. 
MANUFACTURED BY 
J.C. & J. FIELD, Patentees of the Self-fitting Candles. 
Sold by Chemists, Oil and Italian Warehousemen, and others. 
*,* Use no other. See Name on each Tablet. 


AY FEVER — SUMMER CATARRH. — 
ANTHOXANTHOM is the successful remedy for this distress- 

ing affection ; its effect is immediate in removing the most a 
sy! as SPRAY. se iy benres free by pos 
or with 2 en ner ety 108. 6d. or 128. lated ditto, ie. en? 
Superior Vulcanite ditto, _ vase ra cuppivof Anthox oxanthum, 258. an 
298. , carriage paid. ely by JAM S EPPS & CO. 
Homeopathic Chemists, 170, Jo, Piecadilly 5 112, Great te + tS and 
48, Threadneedle-street. 






































U I N I N E. 
The many and expensive forms in which this well-known Medi- 
cine is d too often p its as a general tonic. 





The success which has attended “ W. aters’ Quinine Wine™ arises from 
its careful pre b h full 








y the 
inine to make it an excellent restorative to the 





Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly ted. 

All Articles marked in plain figures. 
LONDON—Show Rooms, 45, Oxford-street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM-— Manufactory and Show Rooms, Broad-street. 

Established 1807. 


Bots tr s FIXATIVE, 
a per tly Fixing all kinds of Draw- 
ings, Charcoal, Chalk, Crayon, Water-Colours, &c.—This important and 
invaluable invention has received the most flattering Testimonials from 
the greatest English wy Foreign Painters, Artists and others. and 
favonraniy rr by the Atheneum, Art. rt-Journal, Architect, Bu 
and other Journals Y Deccriptive Cireulars and Price Lists to be had 
on application to Corsiiue & Son, 30, Cannon-street, London, E. 








a 





Qu 
weak. It behoves the Public to see that they have ‘* Waters’ Quinine 
Wine’’; for the result of Chancery pre ngs, a short time since, 
elicited the fact that _— un ae imitator did not use Quinine 
in the | manufacture of his All Grocers sell ** Waters’ Quinine 
Wine.”—WATER: RS& WILLIAMS Original Makers, W: orcester House, 
34, Rastehoas, London. Agents: E. Lewis & Co., Worcester. 


INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA.—The 
best remedy. for ng at of the STOMACH, BEARTeU RS 
HEADACHE, GOUT, and INDIGESTION; and mil 
rient for Delicate Scoseetians, especially adapted for LADIES, 
CHIL LDREN, and INFAN 
DINNEFORD & oy 172, New Bond-street, London; 
and of all Chemists throughout the World. 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S PUBLICATIONS. 


The FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, 
for JUNE, Edited by JOHN MORLEY, contains— 


1. JOHN STUART MILL on ‘Professor LESLIE on the LAND 
QUESTION.’ 

@. FREDERIC HARRISON on ‘The ROMANCE of the PEERAGE.’ 

3. A. B. MITFORD’S ‘TALES of JAPAN.’ Part I. 

4 WALTER BAGEHOT on ‘BAD LAWYERS or GOOD.’ 

5. J.W. BRODRIBB on ‘ PLINY the YOUNGER.’ 

6. JOHN MORLEY’S TRANSLATION of ‘CONDORCET'S PLEA 
for the CITIZENSHIP of WOMEN.’ 

7. JOSEPH MAZZINI’S ‘ LETTER to the MEMBERS of the CU- 
MENICAL COUNCIL.’ 

8. SOME BOOKS of the MONTH. 


The FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, 


for MAY. 

1. A. B. MITFORD'S ‘A RIDE through YEDO.” 

2. HERBERT SPENCER’S ‘ ORIGIN of ANIMAL WORSHIP.’ 

3. ALGERNON C. SWINBURNE on‘ Mr. DANTE GABRIEL ROS- 
SETTI’S POEMS.’ 

4. J. E. CAIRNES on‘ M. COMTE and POLITICAL ECONOMY.’ 

5. T. E. KEBBEL on ‘ The REIGN of QUEEN ANNE." 

6. EDWARD HERBERT'S ‘ THANASI VAYA.” 

7. MILLICENT G. FAWCETT’S ‘ELECTORAL DISABILITIES of 
WOMEN. 

8. E. VENTURI’S ‘SHORT REPLY to Mr. MORLEY’S SHORT 
LETTER.’ 

CRITICAL NOTICES. 


The Times, 11th May, 1870. 

“The Rovtntonty Review Pg May vont . very able and interesting 
descriptio of J and titled ‘A Ride through 
Yedo.” The author, Mr. Mitford: has chosen the season of the Japanese 
New Year, and gives us an account of the various amusements of the 
people, ending with a résumé of the different styles of dramatic repre- 
sentations current in Yedo.” 

From a Leader in the Daily News, May 13, 1870. 

“In the current number of the Fortnightly Review Mr. Herbert 
Spencer gives us a striking specinien of his well-known constructive 
ingenuity, in an attempt to account for the origin of Totem worship, a 
branch of the subject which three learned and remarkable papers 
thereon, previously published in the same periodical by Mr. M*Lennan, 
had modestly left in an unexplained condition. We have tried to 











say much— gre — much—in a little space ; but we hove we have 
said enough to m: ur readers tren to Ai. Ficrvert “spencer’s own 
article im ¢he urine yay, and also to the papers of Mr. M‘Lennan 
which p ed it 


PRIMITIVE MAN. Translated 


from the French of LOUIS FIGUIER, and Illustrated with 
Thirty Scenes of Primitive Life, and 233 Figures of Objects — 
ing to Pre-Historic Ages. Demy 8vo. 12s. [Read 


MAMMALIA. Theirvarious Orders 


and Habits, popularly Illustrated ed Typical Species. Taken from 
the French of LOUIS FIGUIER. With 267 Engravings. Demy 
Svo. 16s. (Ready. 


GLENMAHRA:;; or, the Western 


Highlands. With Illustrations. By Sir RANDAL ROBERTS, 
Bart. (The Forester), Author of ‘The River's Side,’ &c. (Ready. 


CURIOSITIES of TOIL, and other 


Papers. By Dr. WYNTER, Author of ‘Our Social Bees,’ * Curi- 
osities of Civilisation,’ &c. (Ready. 


The PARDON of GUINGAMP;; 


or, Poetry and Roma: in Modern Brittany. By the Rev. P. W. 
DE QUETTEVILLE, Post 8vo. 98. (Ready. 


CONFERENCES on the EXIST- 


ENCE of GOD. By PERE LACORDAIRE. Translated from 
the French, with the Author’s permission, by a Tertiary of the 
same Order. Crown 8yo. In a few days. 

















New Novel by the Author of ‘ The Pilgrim and 
the Shrine.’ 


HIGHER LAW. By the Author 


of ‘The Pilgrim and the Shrine.’ 3 vols. (Ready. 





New Novel by W. G. Craven. 


MARGRAVINE: a Novel. In 


2vols. By W. G. CRAVEN. (Just ready. 


ST. IVES: a 











Mr. Dickens’s New Work. 
Now Ready, price One Shilling, Part ITI. of 


THE MYSTERY OF EDWIN DROOD. 


By Cartes DICKENS. 
With Llustrations by 8. L. FILDES. 


To be completed in Twelve Monthly Numbers, uniform with the 
Original Editions of ‘ Pickwick,’ *‘ Copperfield,’ &c. 


MR. DICKENS’S WORKS. 
THE “CHARLES DICKENS” EDITION. 


With Eight Illustrations in each Volume. 


THE PICKWICK PAPERS... 

MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT 

OLIVER TWIST es 

DOMBEY AND SON ee 

OLD CURIOSITY SHOP 

NICHOLAS NICKLEBY 

DAVID COPPERFIELD 

BARNABY RUDGE 

CHRISTMAS BOOKS 

BLEAK HOUSE .. 

A TALE OF TWO C ITIES 

SKETCHES BY BOZ 

AMERICAN NOTES, and REPRINTED PIECES 
LITTLE DORRIT . 

OUR MUTUAL FRIEND 

GREAT EXPECTATIONS 

HARD TIMES and PICTURES FROM YTALY 
THE UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELLER 


coasccamoacan™ 


WewWwe www wece cw” 


eococan 





ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY EDITION. 


With the Original Illustrations, 26 vols. post 8vo. cloth, 8s. per vol. 


es. d. 
PICKWICK PAPERS. 2 vols. ae os ee = te * 
NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. 2 vole. sa * is 16 0 
MARTIN CHUZZLEWILT. 2vols. .. es e- o 16 0 
OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. 2 vols. as oe be 16 0 
BARNABY RUDGE. 2 vols... ée ee es ro A 
SKETCHES BY BOZ. 1 vol. ee oe oe ee 8 0 
OLIVER TWIST. 1 vol. ee ee ee oe . 8 0 
DOMBEY AND SON. 2vols. .. es eo as 16 0 
DAVID COPPERFIELD. 2vols. .. - % 0 
PICTURES FROM ITALY and AMERICAN ‘NOTES. 1 vol. 8 0 
BLEAK HOUSE. 2 vols. 16 0 
LITTLE DORRIT. 2vols. .. oe ee ee + 16 0 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS. lvol. .. ee oe ee 8 0 
A TALE OF TWO CITIES. lvol. .. ee oe - 8 @O 
GREAT EXPECTATIONS. 1 vol. oo ee ee 8 0 
OUR MUTUAL FRIEND. 2vols. .. + ee ~~ @ 8 


MR. THOMAS CARLYLE’S WORKS. 
THE LIBRARY EDITION. 


Each Work will be complete in itself. 
Volumes already Published. 


SARTOR RESARTUS. Witha Portrait. 7s. 6d. 
FRENCH REVOLUTION. 3vola. 98. each. 

LIFE OF SCHILLER. With Portrait and Plates. 7s. 6d. 
ESSAYS. 6vols. Witha Portrait by Watts. 98. each. 


HEROES AND HERO WORSHIP. Witha Portrait. 7s. 6d. 





LETTERS AND SPEECHES OF ULIVER CROMWELL. Vols. 1, 

2,3, 4, with Portraits, 98. each. 

CHEAP EDITION. , 

ee 

THE FRENCH REVOLUTION: a History. In2vols. .. 12 0 
OLIVER CROMWELL’S LETTERS AND SPEECHES, 

with Elucidations, &. 3 vols. Re - Pr 0 18 0 
LIFE OF JOHN STERLING—LIFE OF SCHILLER. 

1 vol. . ‘ie eo - * & 6 
CRITICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS S ESSAYS. 4vols. 1 4 0 
SARTOR RESARTUS—HERO WORSHIP. lvol. .. 0 60 
LATTER-DAY PAMPHLETS. 1 vol. se ee oe. #48 
CHARTISM—PAST AND PRESENT. 1 vol. a o 60 
TRANSLATIONS OF GERMAN ROMANCE. lvol. .. 0 6 0 


WILHELM MEISTER. By Girne. A Translation. 2 
vols. 0120 
ace = “Had i FRIEDRICH the SEC oN D, called Frederick 
the Gr 
V +9 . ‘anil II,, containing Part I.—‘ Friedrich till his 








WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR;: 


a Biography, 1775—1864. . 4 — = FORSTER. With Port 
and Vignettes. 2 vols. post 8v uals 


The WORKS of WALTER 


SAVAGE LANDOR. In2 vols. imperial 8vo. 21s. 


The ARTS of the MIDDLE AGES, 


and at the PERIOD of the RENAISSANCE. By PAUL LA- 
CROIX (BibliophileJacob). Beautifully illustrated with Nineteen 
eae Plates, and Four Hundred Woodcuts. In 
l vol. royal 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


NEW TRACKS in NORTH 


AMERICA. A Journal of Travel and Adventure, whilst engaged 
in the Survey of a Southern Railroad to the Pacific Ucean, during 
1867-8. Newand cheaper Edition, in 1 vol. demy 8vo. with Twenty 
Chromos and numerous Woodcuts. (Nearly ready. 


HORSE-SHOES and HORSE- 


Seas their i re Bilsters, Uses and Abuses. By GEORGE 
EMING, R.E. F.R.G.S., &. In demy 8vo. 210 Engravings, 








ie 


The CHURCH and the PEOPLE; 


or, the Adaptation of the Church’s Machinery to the Exigencies of 
— Times. By the Rev. R. VINCENT REYNOLDS, jun. 
‘ost 8v0. 6s. 


MAURICE and EUGENIE de 


GUERIN. A Monograph. By HARRIETT PARR, Author of 
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